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OBELISKS. 


Wuart is an obelisk? The name is derived from that given by 
the Greeks to a javelin or dart, oSedos. It is true that veru, “a spit,” 
is also rendered obelos in the Latin-Greek appendix to Schrevelius, but 
in the Greek-Latin obelos is simply translated “telum.” No doubt the 
word had the two meanings, but a spit was a secondary and depreciative 
meaning, as much as its application to the Egyptian monolith was an 
excess in another direction, or that of exalting the sense of the word.* So 
late as in the edition of the British Cyclopedia for 1817, we find the term 
obelisk applied to monoliths of quite a different character, as the peulvans 
or menhirs, or pillars and long stones at Stonehenge, the Devil’s Arrows 
at Boroughbridge, and the Giant’s Grave at Penrith. 

The peculiar monument to which the term obelisk was originally given, 
and to which it ought to be restrained, was of Egyptian origin, was a 
monolith, and was a truncated, four-sided slender pyramid, the terminal 
being called the py ramidion. Some, as Miiller in his Manual of 
Archeology, do not insist upon the number of sides being four, but say 
they are generally so, and in all the form is tapering—that i is to say, the 
dimensions decrease from one end to the other. 

The upper point, or pyramidion, is, however, never so tapered off as 
to appear insignificant. This, as well as in their purpose and applica- 
tion, is one of the points in which obelisks differ from spires. A spire is 
carried up from the base to a point. Hence it is also, that although we 
see instances of polygonal obelisks, as in the case of the one that stands 
before the cathedral of Catania, in Sicily, and which is said to be Egyp- 
tian, such should be essentially quadrilateral, whereas, spires are poly go- 
nal, and consequently, the bases of their sides are much narrower in 
proportion to their entire diameter, so that the diminution is not so 
sudden as it would be in a four-sided mass of the same bulk and height. 
A spire is not intended to look like a solid mass of stone, but requires to 
have a certain expression of lightness, both in itself and so as to bring 
it into harmony with the rest of the building. An obelisk, on the con- 








* Obelus, of which obeliscus is a diminutive, when it ought to have been a 
superlative, is used by Herodotus (II. 41) as a skewer or needle, and is also used 
(II. 3) to signify an obelisk. 

“ Obeliscus, literally a small spit; whence applied to other things which possess 
a sharp or pointed extremity, like a spit, and especially to the tall, slender, 
rectangular columns upon a narrow base, and terminating in a point at the top, 
which were originally invented by the Egyptians, and retain their ancient name 
of obelisk with us.”—(Plin. H. N., XXXVI. 14; Ammian, XVII. 4, 6.)—Rich’s 
Companion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon. 
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trary, either is, or is intended to appear, not only as a solid mass, but as 
a single stone, standing upon a massive pedestal, and that pedestal 
resting on the ground. The obelisks placed on a fountain, or on an 
elephant’s back, as are to be seen in Rome, are objectionable on this 
account. Hence it is obvious that, so far from being attended with any 
beauty, the reducing an obelisk to a mere point would greatly impair 
its character, and in a measure destroy all nobleness of appearance to- 
wards its summit, because it could be of inconsiderable bulk for a con- 
siderable length downwards. On the other hand, a huge truncated 
monolith, like the so-called Assyrian obelisk, can have no pretensions to 
represent such a structure architecturally, although it may do so, like 
many another monolith, monumentally. 

Obelisks were set up by the Egyptians of old, first as solitary or 
single monuments, and afterwards in pairs before the great temples. 
The original idea attached to them has been the matter of much needless 
discussion, as in Zoega’s work, “ De Origine et Usa Obeliscorum ;” as 
they seem to have been originally simply commemorative monuments, 
like the upright stones that were raised in all countries in memory of 
@ person or event; but in this case first brought to a higher degree of 
perfection, greater magnitude, and importance, and within certain canons, 
or rules, of proportion and form. The most poetical idea associated 
with them has been that they represented a flame of fire, which again 
was emblematic, like the cypress-tree, of the soul ascending to heaven. 

Be this as it may, they were also applied to other purposes, being 
used to record the dedication of the temples and of the obelisks them- 
selves to various deities, with the names and titles of the kings, with the 
additions that usually accompanied such a dedication. Mr. Sharpe re- 
marks, in his “ History of Egypt,” p. 8, that the Egyptian buildings 
were pretty nearly the same in the earliest historical times as those 
which afterwards rose in such calm and heavy grandeur. Venephres, a 
King of This, had already built pyramids at Cochome, and Osirtesen I., 
a King of Thebes, who reigned over Upper and Lower Egypt, had 
raised those buildings which are now studied by our travellers for the 
earliest known style of Egyptian architecture. His lofty obelisk, up- 
wards of sixty feet high, now standing at Heliopolis, in the Delta, with 
his name and titles carved upon each of its four sides, was perhaps seen 
by Abraham. Amun-Nitocris, his ambitious wife, first, however, by 
her marriage with Mesphra Thothmosis, really brought Memphis and 
Thebes under one sceptre, and she set up in one of the court-yards of 
Karnak two great obelisks, each ninety-two feet high. Thothmosis IIL, 
one of the greatest Egyptian kings, set up the granite obelisk at He- 
liopolis, which was afterwards removed to Alexandria, and is now called 
Cleopatra’s needle. It would appear from this that obelisks were, from 
the earliest times, simply monumental as well as religious. The temples, 
obelisks, and statues of Rameses, Mr. Sharpe says, are found in all parts 
of Egypt and Ethiopia; and their beauty leads us to call this the Au- 
gustan, or, when speaking of Egypt, we ought perhaps to say the 
Philadelphian age of Egyptian art ; it had reached its greatest beauty, 
and was not yet overloaded with ornament. Herodotus describes Pheron, 
son of Sesostris (Rameses II.), as dedicating to the Temple of the Sun 
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stone, and each a hundred cubits in length, and eight cubits in breadth.” 
(Book ii. sect. iii.) Mr. Sharpe makes Rameses II. followed by three 
kings, whose hieroglyphical names he reads with difidence Pthahmen- 
Thmeiothph, Oimenepthah II., and Osirita Rameses. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, who repudiates all cuneiform and yee Cie de- 
cipherings, would no doubt adhere to the narrative of the historian of 
Halicarnassus. 

At the time when Egypt fell into the power of the Romans (B.c. 29), 
the rest of the world had long been used to see their finest works of art 
carried away by their conquerors, and the Egyptians soon learned that 
if the monuments of which they were so justly proud were to be left to 
them, it would only be because they were too heavy to be moved by the 
Roman engineers. Beside a statue, called a Janus, loaded with gold, 
which was placed in the temple of that god in Rome, a picture by 
Nicias, of the youth named Hyaeinthus, of which the execution was so 
skilful, that it was mentioned among the spoils of a kingdom, and beside 
many other of the smaller Egyptian works, two of the large obelisks 
which now ornament Rome were carried away by Augustus—that of 
Thothmosis IV., which stands in the Piazza del Popolo, and that of 
Psammeticus, on Monte Citorio.* The historian’s observation, that the 
plundered Egyptians might have found some comfort in their fall b 
remarking that the Romans, in despair of equalling what they had 
seen, believed that they did enough for the grandeur of their city in 
borrowing these monuments of Theban glory, might be made to apply 
to other times and people. The inscriptions on the four faces of the 
Luxor obelisk, in Paris, show, according to Champollion, that it was 
erected by Rameses II. and his son, Rameses III. Itis to be remarked 
that while some of the great deeds which the Greek historians assigu 
to the semi-fabulous name of Sesostris, seem to belong to Rameses IL, 
“the great Rameses ;” others may be given, as the re-establishment of 
a military class in Lower Egypt, to Shishank. 

We have no precise means of knowing how many obelisks were set up 
in Egypt in the days of its greatness, but it would appear that no less 
than forty-eight of different sizes were removed to Rome. Augustus 
having set the example, it was followed by his successors down to 
Constantine. During that period of three hundred and forty years, these , 
forty-eight obelisks were set up in Rome, and were standing in the time 
of Valentinian and Valens, a.v. 364, for in the ‘‘ Regionary,” or cata- 
logue of the public buildings, made at that time by Publius Victor, we 
read as follows : 

“ Obelisks (great), six—viz. two in the Circus Maximus, the greater of 
which is 132 feet high, the lesser 88 feet; one in the Vatican, 82 feet ; 
one in the Campus Martius, 72 feet; two at the mausoleum of Augustus, 
424 feet. Obelisks (small), forty-two.” 

All these six great obelisks have survived the ravages of the Goth, the 
Christian, time, war, and flood, showing the enduring monumental power 





* The obelisk set up in the Campus Martius, at Rome, by Augustus, served to 
mark the hours on a horizontal dial, drawn on the pavement. Thus it is that they 
were also called by the Egyptian priests the “ fingers of the sun,” because they 
were made also in that country to serve as styles, or gnomons, to mark the hours 
on the ground. 
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of a monolith, The largest of these stones—that before the church of 
St. John Lateran—was originally set up at Thebes, it is supposed, 
seventeen or eighteen hundred years before Christ. After remaining 
two thousand years in its native city, it was floated down the Nile to 
Alexandria by Constantine, that emperor having intended it to decorate 
his newly-founded city in the Bosphorus; but having died before this 
was accomplished, his son Constantius brought it to Rome. It was con- 
veyed from Alexandria to Ostia and up the Tiber in a vessel of three 
hundred oars; it was then removed by land, and set up as the spina of 
the Circus Maximus. The land journey extended to three miles, which 
was performed on low-wheeled waggons. The date of its being raised was 
A.v. 357. It is not known when it was thrown down, but it was found 
by Sixtus V. broken in three pieces, and buried twenty-four Roman palms 
in the ground. It was set up in its present place, as was also the obelisk 
in front of St. Peter’s, by the celebrated om Fontana. 

According to Pliny, the Vatican obelisk was one of the two described 
by Herodotus as erected by the son of Sesostris in Heliopolis, and which 
was transported from Egypt by Caligula. It was set up in its present 
one by Domenico Fontana, in the time of Sixtus V., 1586. “Bella é 
a gloria di Sisto V.,” says Francesco Gasparoni, “che il fé trasportare 
in mezzo alla gran piazza Vaticana dedicandolo alla Croce di Cristo, con 
opera di Domenico Fontana.” Its height is said to be 1804 palms. 
(Sugli obelischi egizj rialzati dai Pontefici in Roma, p. 71.) According 
to others it is 83 feet 2.8 inches high, but measuring from the ground to 
the end of the cross, it is 132 feet 2 inches high. The expense of the 
removal alone is said to have amounted to nearly 10,0001. sterling. 

The Esquiline obelisk, set up by Sixtus V. in 1587 in front of the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore, was one of the two obelisks that stood 
near the mausoleum of Augustus. The other was removed to the Monte 
di Cavallo. It is 48 feet 4.8 inches high, and the whole height 83 feet 
9.5 inches, The highest obelisk in Rome is that of San Giovanni, in 
Laterano. This is 105 feet 7.2 inches in height, exclusive of the pedestal 
on which it is mounted. It is 9 feet 4 inches square at the base, diminish- 
ing to 6 feet 4 inches where the pyramidion commences. It weighs 437 
tons. The total height, with pedestal, is 149 feet 7.2 inches. The 
Flaminian obelisk was one of those before noticed as removed by Augustus, 
who placed it in the great Circus, whence it was transported to the Piazza 
del Popolo in 1859. It is of red granite, and is 78 feet 5.5 inches high; 
whole height 116 feet. This is one of the most striking objects on enter- 
ing Rome by the Flaminian Way and the Gate of the People, and assists 
in giving a first impression of imposing grandeur to the Eternal City. 
The Pamphilian or Agonal obelisk, removed by Innocent X., of the 
Pamfili family, in 1651, from the circus of Fulvius, or of Caracalla, ac- 
cording to others, to the Piazza Navona, the site of the famous Agonal 
Circus, near Bernini’s marvellous fountain, is 54 feet 3.2 inches, and 
with the pedestal 99 feet. The little Minerva obelisk was found near the 
Temple of Isis, to whom it is supposed to have been consecrated. It was 
removed to its present absurd site—the back of a horrible elephant, the 
work of Bernini—by Alexander VII. in 1667. Champollion having 
found that it had been dedicated to Neith, the Egyptian Minerva, it re- 
ceived from that its name of Obelisco Minerves o della Minerva. It is 
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17 feet high without its base. Another little obelisk was found on lay- 
ing the foundation of the convent annexed to the church of Minerva, and 
which had been placed before the Temple of Isis and Serapis ; it was ree 
moved thence by Paul V. to near the church of St. Ignatius, in the Piazza 
St. Macuto, and was afterwards placed, in very questionable taste, by 
Clement XI., in 1711, on the fountain of Lunghi, in the Piazza del 
Rotonda, and in front of the Pantheon of Agrippa. It is 19 feet 8.35 
inches high without base. The so-called Quirinal obelisk, and which is 
47 feet 8 inches high without the pedestal, was one of those erected at 
the mausoleum of Augustus. Pope Pius VI. had it removed in 1786 to 
between the two colossal horses, masterpieces of Grecian art, one by 
Phidias, the other by Praxiteles, and which give their name to the Piazza 
di Monte Cavallo, the ancient Mount Quirinal. The obelisk on the 
square of Trinita’ de’ Monte has some celebrity. It stood in ancient times 
on the circus of Sallust’s gardens, whence its name ‘ Obelisco Sallustiano,” 
and afterwards lay neglected on one side of the square of St. John 
Lateran, whence it was finally removed to its present picturesque position 
by Pius VI. in 1789. It is 43 feet 6 inches high without base. The 
so-called Solar Obelisk, from its having been an ancient gnomon, con- 
stitutes the great ornament of the Piazza di Monte Citorio. It is one of 
the two transported by Augustus from Hieropolis, which was placed in 
the Campus Martius. It was removed to its present site by Pius VI. in 
1792, and is 71 feet 6 inches high, exclusive of the bronze globe at the 
top. Its whole height is 110 feet. 

The Aureliano della Passegiata, set up by Pius VII. in 1822 on the 
Monte Pincio, is 30 feet 0.8 inches high, and its whole height 56 feet 
7.8 inches, It is said to have adorned the circus of Elagabelus. 

The obelisk from Luxor, now in Paris, may be called 78 feet long, and 
is 8 feet 2 inches square at the base. 

A correspondent of the Zimes, writing from Alexandria under date 
February 25, 1862, says, in reference to the granite obelisk, the compas 
nion pillar of Cleopatra’s Needle, and which was many years ago pre- 
sented to the British nation by the late Muhammed Ali Pasha, that it 
has been disinterred after being for a long period almost completely 
hidden from sight. As it now lies, it shows a sadly mutilated appear- 
ance, with large portions of the stone broken away, more especially from 
the uppermost angles. ‘ But it may be,” says the writer, “ that if the 
pillar stood erect, these defects, considering its gigantic proportions, 
would be less apparent. Its length to the base of the pyramid with 
which it terminates is 59 feet; the height of the apex must originally 
have been as nearly as possible 8 feet, but 18 inches are broken off the 
top. The width at the base is about 74 feet, at the top about 4 feet 
9 inches. The dimensions of the companion obelisk seem to be the 
same; but a singular result of the measurements I have taken is that in 
both cases none of the sides are exactly alike, but vary at the base from 
7 feet 2 inches to 7 feet 8 inches. Neither of the obelisks, consequently, 
is perfectly square. ‘The hieroglyphics are in some parts a good deal 
defaced, but in this respect it will fully bear comparison with its neigh- 
bour. The latter is in tolerably good order on the two sides that face 
the sea, but on those exposed to the land wind the sculpture is almost 
entirely effaced, and a well-nigh perfectly smooth surface is presented to 
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the eye.”” “ Whether the obelisk is still worth transporting to England, 
is a matter upon which opinions will vary, perhaps, almost as much as 
upon the question whether it is strictly in accordance with the fitness of 
things to set up an Egyptian obelisk as a monument ‘in its own right.’ 
By an ancient Egyptian such a thing would, doubtless, have been re- 
garded as a solecism, in much the same manner as an Englishman would 
look upon a proposal to construct a steeple unconnected with a church or 
other building. But of this I feel certain, that few persons can look upon 
the monolith without being struck not only with its immense size, but 
also with the extreme, though simple, beauty of its proportions.” * 

It is, however, superfluous to remark, that laying aside the mutilated 
condition of the monument and the cost of removal, the Alexandrian 
obelisk has been dismissed from the public mind as inappropriate. A 
pagan relic, it was felt, was not suited for the memorial of a Christian 
prince; its hieroglyphs had no reference to existing things, and a very 
proper pride was felt by all to obtain a British obelisk for a British 


The obelisk on the Maidan, or Hippodrome, at Constantinople is sup- 
ported on a sculptured pedestal, with inscriptions half-buried in the 
ground, but still very legible, commemorating its removal from the 
Thebaid and its erection by Theodosius in Greek and Latin. The sculp- 
ture in relief on four sides exhibits the emperor, with his sons Arcadius 
and Honorius, and other figures; but perhaps the most interesting part 
is that which represents the erection of the obelisk and the mechanical 
powers employed at that day for the purpose, forming a diagram from 
which modern architects might take some instruction. 

The proportions in the height and thickness are nearly the same in all 
obelisks; their height being nine, or nine and a half, and sometimes ten 
times, their thickness, and their diameter at the top never less than half, 
and never greater than three-fourths, of that at the bottom. Hence it is 
that the obelisk of black marble discovered by Mr. Layard at Nimrud, 
7 feet high, flat at the top, and cut into three gradines, although an un- 
doubted monolithic monument, scarcely comes within the category of 
obelisks any more than do the Bauta stones of the Scandinavians, or the 
peulvans and menhirs of the Celtic races. It would appear, however, 
that the obelisk was common to the Assyrian as well as the Egyptian 
nation, from the one described by Diodorus Siculus as erected in honour 
of Semiramis, if, as Layard suggests, it was not the pillar or column of 
Acicarus, seen and interpreted by Democritus in his travels in the com- 
mencement of the fourth century, B.c. The obelisk of emerald, four 
cubits high and three broad, described by Theophrastus as presented by 
a king of Babylon to a king of Egypt, must have been a model appa- 
rently to a monarch among whom the originals were common, or held in 
high favour and estimation. It is the same with regard to the celebrated 
monolith of Axum, in Meroe, which resembles, in some particulars, the 
monolith of Nimrud. 





* Mr. Latimer Clark, who has likewise published some admeasurements very 
recently made, makes the Alexandrian obelisk 66 feet 10 inches long, and 7 feet 
6 inches to 7 feet 1 inch at the base, and where the apex commences 5 feet 
© inches by 4 feet 10 inches. Of “‘ Cleopatra’s Needle,” he says it measures 7 feet 
8 inches by 7 feet 7 inches at the base, and appears, both in size and in its hiero- 
glyphics, to be almost a fac-simile of the fallen one. 
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The Aztecs and Tolteks of Mexico built pyramids, or teocalli, as they 
were called, at Tezcuco, Cholula, Jacuba, ma elsewhere. They also set 
up “obelisks” (Bradford’s American Antiquities, p. 97), as at Copan, in 
Honduras, where they are ten or eleven feet high, and about three broad. 
There are sculptures of human figures in low relief, and “ hieroglyphs” 
in square tablets, on the faces of these obelisks. The Mexicans of old 
likewise erected monolithic porphyry columns, as at Mittau. The names 
of these monuments have, however, generally an Oriental character about 
them; as Teocalli, Tlascala, in which we have kalah, a castle, and which 
is described as “‘a monument which in its design and character reminds 
us of similar structures in the eastern hemisphere.” We have also the 
Temazcalli, or vapour baths, in the first portion of which is a corruption 
of the word for dome, and which are built in that form. 

There is an account in Pennant of an obelisk that formerly existed at 
the church of Ruthwell, in Dumfriesshire. It consisted of two pieces, and 
was probably twenty feet high, exclusive of pedestal and capital. There 
was a Runic inscription on one side, and one in the Latin language, but 
in Saxon letters, on the other, as also a rude figure of Christ. This 
obelisk was broken by an order of the General Assembly in 1644, under 
pretence of its being an object of superstition among the vulgar. The 
sitting up of single stones as a monument was common to all Scandina- 
vian as well as Eastern nations. Such are very common in Norway, 
where they are called Bauta stones, and to be seen in Orkney, near Birsa, 
and in the Isle of Eda, as also between Tingwall and Scalloway, in 
Zetland. They are monoliths, but they are not, strictly speaking, obelisks. 

The mode adopted by the Egyptians of removing great weights is 
shown, like everything else belonging to that remarkable people, in the 
paintings on the walls of the tombs. It has been conjectured from these 
pictures that the Egyptians detached the large masses of rock for their 
obelisks somewhat in the same way that was adopted by the natives of 
India on the occasion of raising the great granite obelisk at Seringa- 
patam, in the year 1805. In this instance, a groove about two inches wide 
and deep was chiselled out by the workmen in the line where it was re- 
quired to separate the stone; which being done, a fire was kindled upon 
it from end to end, and kept up till the stone was sufliciently heated, 
when the embers were blown off, and cold water poured into the groove, 
whereby a clear fracture in the stone was made without further labour. 
Indeed, the mode in which the Egyptians worked their quarries is clear 
enough at the present day from an inspection of the excavations. (See 
ay Nubia,” p. 9, and the French work on Egyptian Antiq., i. 
p. 32. 

Among the Egyptians, when the block had been thus hewn out of the 
quarry, it was conveyed away by a raft on a canal brought up to the very 
edge of the rock, either at the time of the inundation, when the water 
would rise to a sufficient level, or by lowering the block down an inclined 
plane or platform to the raft; or by digging a canal from the river to the 
site of the block, and bringing a boat under the obelisk, in the manner 
described by Pliny (xxxvi. chap. ix.). 

No fewer than five hundred projects were submitted by architects and 
engineers to Pope Sixtus V. for raising the obelisk before St. Peter’s, and 
Domenico Fontana was thought to have accomplished little short of a 
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miracle in rearing it by means of a very complex machinery and several 
hundreds of workmen and horses. The process by which the Lateran 
obelisk was originally erected at Rome seems to have been equally com- 
plicated and laborious (Ammian Marcell, xvii. 4). 

How the Egyptians raised such masses of granite is not known, but it 
has been generally supposed to be by some very simple mode, somewhat 
similar, for example, to what was practised in the instance of the before 
noticed Seringapatam obelisk. According to Colonel Wilks’s account of 
the operations, this obelisk, a single stone about sixty feet long and six 
square at its base, was placed horizontally upon a mound or platform of 
earth, secured by strong walls, and level with the top of the pedestal, the 
base of the obelisk being placed just on the ledge of the pedestal. The 
shaft having been laid on planks, or timber poles, these served as fulcra, 
by means of which the smaller end, or top, was gradually raised; wedges 
were put under it and earth rammed in, which was repeated until the 
platform became an inclined plane as steep as it could with safety be 
carried up. The shaft being got thus far out of its horizontal position 
towards a perpendicular one, ropes were then applied, worked from a 
strong timber scaffold nearly as high as the obelisk itself, and enclosing 
the other three sides of the pedestal, other ropes being also employed in 
a contrary direction in order to check its coming down on the pedestal 
with too sudden a shock. 

Herodotus speaks of a monolith temple of Latona removed six hundred 
miles—of course, principally down the Nile—and if his dimensions are 
to be relied upon, its weight must have been five thousand tons. We 
are not, then, in the nineteenth century, going to quail before the task 
of removing one thousand tons, which it is supposed the Mull obelisk 
would weigh. 

A correspondent to the Times, who signs with the initial T. (Mr. 
Tite ?), points out that in modern times we have exact details of the 
methods pursued by three architects—viz. that of Fontana, in his book 
‘Della Transportazione doll’ Obelisco Vaticano,” published in 1590; 
next, the removal of the great stone on which the statue of Peter the 
Great stands, by Le Comte Caabary, or Lascary, Paris, 1777; and, 
lastly, the curious book of M. Lebas, the French architect, employed to 
bring the obelisk of Luxor to Paris, and to set it up in the Place de la 
Concorde, Paris, 1839. We have before us, however, an equally curious 
and perfect book of its kind. It is entitled “ Sugli Obelischi Torlonia, 
nella villa Nomentano. Ragionamento Storico-Critico di Francesco 
Gasparoni. Roma, 1842.” We have in this work large drawings illus- 
trative of the cutting of the obelisks out of the rose-coloured granite of 
Baveno, in the Sardinian States, of their being transferred in boats across 
Lago Maggiore, as also by the Martesana Canal in Milan. Then we 
have detailed cuts of the mode of embarkation at Venice, a map of the 
journey round Italy, the transhipment into the Amiene, three curious 
drawings illustrating the landing, and others of the elevation, the inscrip- 
tions, &e. 

The St. Petersburg monolith was found in the marshes of Finland. It is 
of dark grey granite, and weighed 1450 tons. It was moved four miles by 
land, and floated across the Gulf of Finland on a great raft towed by two 
ships. The expense is said to have been some 70,000 roubles. 
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In as far as the Luxor obelisk is concerned, and M. Lebas’s account 
of it, it appears, in the first place, that it is the smaller of the two 
which stood before the propylon of the Temple of Luxor, and was, accord- 
ing to M. Charles Lenormant, in the Musée des Antiq. Egypt. (p. 24 
et seq.), erected by Rameses in about 1561 years B.c. It is about 
seventy-six feet high, and eight feet wide on the broader sides of its base. 
Permission for the removal of both the obelisks having been granted to 
the French government by the Viceroy of Egypt, a vessel constructed for 
the purpose was sent out in March, 1831, under M. Lebas, an engineer, 
to whom the undertaking was confided, it being previously determined to 
bring away only one. After three months’ labour with eight hundred 
men, an inclined plane was formed from the obelisk to the river, where 
the vessel lay; and having been first carefully encased by planks to secure 
it from injury, the monolith was lowered by nearly the same process 
afterwards employed for raising it on its pedestal at Paris, where it safely 
arrived, up the Seine, December 23, 1833, and was deposited near the 
Pont de la Concorde. Nearly three years, however, elapsed before it was 
elevated in the centre of the Place, which delay was partly occasioned by 
its being necessary first to construct a pedestal of as massive materials as 
could be procured. Blocks of granite were accordingly fetched from 
Brittany, the largest of which, forming the disc of the pedestal, is ten feet 
square by sixteen in height. An inclined plane leading from the river up 
to a platform of rough masonry, level with the top of the pedestal, was 
then formed, and the obelisk, having been placed on a kind of timber car 
or sledge, was dragged up by means of ropes and capstans. One edge of 
its base having been brought to the edge of the pedestal, it was reared 
perpendicularly by ropes and pulleys attached to the heads of ten masts, 
five on each side, and within about three hours the operations were com- 
pleted, under the direction of Lebas, October 25, 1836. 

Obelisks, whether looked upon in the light of the first improvement of a 
primitive people upon the simple monolith, raised up by all nations from 
the —_ earliest times to mark some particular spot on the scene of some 
particular event, or whether looked upon as simply religious or simpl 
historical, or as religio-historical, or even as gnomons, are undoubtedly 
among the earliest form of monuments, and the most durable known. 

Upon the question of their beauty there may be some difference of 
opinion. The Queen, familiar with those she saw when young at Rome, 
had them placed before her to advantage, and was no doubt hence pre- 
possessed by the peculiar form of this monument. There is a great deal 
in position, and in this respect the centre of the Horticultural Garden or 
Round Pond, Kensington, would have an advantage over the site of the 
old Exhibition. The Roman obelisks are also all on pedestals; we cannot 
imagine them without, although there is upon this subject, as upon all 
others, a difference of opinion; many of the Roman obelisks are also 
surmounted by the Christian emblem—a cross. ‘This would not be so 
much an incongruity upon a native obelisk as upon an Egyptian one. 
All, however, have not hieroglyphics. Among others, that in front of 
St. Peter’s, and the one before the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. A 
final is, however, wanted to the completion of an obelisk, and a gilt globe 
would seem to be the most appropriate. It would be emblematic of the 
Exhibition of all Nations, and it would have the advantage of catching 
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the sun’s from all points of the com thus setting off the height 
of dunattinaneen dieing. This result could not be obtained by a 
cross or solar disc, or by a crescent. Happily, the decision in favour of 
of sculpture at the base put all questions as to pedestal or not at an 

end, for there can be no sculpture without pedestal. 
Though the mere form of the obelisk has, then, no particular beauty 
to recommend it, yet it is admitted by most persons, when wrought of 
“time-defying material,” and of colossal dimensions, that it produces a 
most imposing effect. Hence it was also admitted, long before it was ever 
dreamt of ing an obelisk as a form for a national monument, to be 
greatly le to a column, inasmuch as it possesses all that recom- 
snandls the totter, without ‘baing open to the objection of bemg a mere 
imitation of what was designed for a totally di t purpose, and never 
intended to be insulated or considered as complete in itself. The London 
Monument, and the York and Nelsen columns, are looked upon by such 
art-critics as examples of this perversion. We do not go to such extremes. 
While we admit the more imposing and greater fitness of the monolithic 
obelisk as a detached or insulated monument, we cannot see why a column 
should always, of necessity, be part of an edifice or a mere support. There 
are plenty of columns in nature—vapour, smoke, and palm-tree column— 
not to mention columns of dust. A column was, we think, an insulated 
thing before it was arranged in a row to support a superincumbent mass ; 
and, however much we may prefer an obelisk, we see nothing imappro- 
priate, but quite the reverse, in Trajan’s and the other columns in Rome, 
the r column in St. Petersburg, or in the well-known columnar 
monuments of Paris and London, where, instead of being one solid mass, 
& monument of the kind must be constructed of separate stones. There 
may be, so far, some reason for rejecting the obelisk pattern, but where 
the greatest difficulty of obtaining a monolith of sufficient dimensions can 
be overcome, there can be no question that the obelisk is the more noble 
and imperishable monument, always provided it is not less in dimensions 
than the largest ancient obelisks; ik it should, if possible, surpass them. 
It is an error to suppose that obelisks have always been parts of grand 
architectural combinations, with the design of either marking the ceutre 
or relieving an otherwise vast and dull area. Originally a mere refine- 
ment upon the simple upright stone—the most ancient, most primitive, 
and most common of all commemorative monuments—they appear to 
have stood at first in more or less solitary grandeur. There is no more 
reason to believe that the oldest obelisk we are acquainted with—that 
which Osirtesen I. raised at Heliopolis—was either one of a pair, or 
placed at the propylum or gateway of a temple, any more than we have 
to suppose that first pyramid erected by Venephres, King of This, 
was part of a grand series of architectural combinations. On the con- 
trary, the earliest mention of such monuments seems to point to their 
being simple commemorative monoliths, like the stone set up by Jacob at 
Bethel as a pillar, and that it was only afterwards that such monuments 
were brought into the service of religion. There is, therefore, nothing in 
the nature of an obelisk itself that militates against its standing in an 
open space, like that of the late Exhibition. There is no doubt that the 
centre of the Horticultural Garden, or even of the Round Pond at Ken- 
i would constitute a more appropriate site; and as the Romans 
placed their borrowed obelisks in the centre of a circus, as well as on the 
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Obelisks. ll 

open Campus Martius, so the Italians have set up the same monuments, 

for a third time, in the most favourable and advantageous positions, both 

with to elevation and to the accessory details of surroundi 

architecture. But still we argue that there is no positive canon for 

a proceeding, nor do we see that such a monument would be less i 

in its solitude, especially when that solitude was relieved by groups of 
than it would be when surrounded by buildings, often of incon- 

gruous character and incompatible associations. 

The committee nominated by the Queen to advise her Majesty in the 
choice of material and the execution of a design for the proposed national 
memorial, are the Earl of Derby, Earl Clarendon, Mr. Cubitt, the lord 
mayor, and Sir Charles Eastlake, president of the Royal Academy. 

Deferring for the moment, as matter for ulterior consideration, the 
various questions relating to the artistic groups with which it is in contem- 
plation to surround the monument, and on which it is proposed eventually to 
employ the most eminent artists of the day, the committee have hitherto 
confined their attention to the possibility of procuring a monolith, or 
single stone of granite, of the most imposing height and dimensions in 
other respects, for the intended obelisk. They were informed that among 
the most noted granite quarries in the kingdom are those of Aberdeen 
and Peterhead; Cheesewring, in Cornwall ; sores: in Devonshire ; 
and that of the Duke of Argyll in the island of Mull: Peterhead and 
Mull yield red granite, and the rest grey. The opinion of the com- 
mittee appeared to be in favour of red granite rather than grey, as more 
grateful to the eye, the indestructibility of the material bemg equal. 
The prime object, however, being to obtain the grandest single block of 
stone which the country is capable of producing—having regard to the 
fund which may be ultimately placed at the disposal of the committee 
by the liberality of the nation—the preference for red granite would 
probably be waived if it were shown that any of the grey quarries could 
yield a larger monolith than the red ones. 

The red granite of Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire, can be seen to ad- 
vantage in the polished shafts of the Carlton Club, as also in mausolea 
and slabs in all our great cemeteries. It has also been much used lat- 
terly for drinking fountains. London-bridge is a specimen of the blue- 
grey granite of Aberdeenshire. The granite of Peterhead is occasionally 
sienitic, or porphyritic, which is an advantage, as in such the flaky mica 
is replaced by more durable hornblende. Most of the Egyptian granitic 
monuments are really of sienite, so named by Humboldt from the por- 
phyritic granite of Syene, at the cataracts on the Nile. All the granite 
of the Royal Exchange is from Devonshire, differing but little in quality 
and not at all in colour. Waterloo-bridge (at least all the upper part) 
is — granite, of a less compact texture and a somewhat lighter 
colour. 

The committee also received information in respect to a block of red 
granite, about 106 feet in length and some 12 feet square on an average, 
which had been discovered in an unleased quarry belonging to the Duke 
of Argyll, and to which the attention of the committee had been previously 
directed as suitable for the intended memorial. A diagram of the stone 
was produced, with plans prepared by Captain Moorsom, the engineer of 
the Granite Company, showing its position and outline, and that it is about 
500 yards distant from the sea. Captain Moorsom explained that it had 
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been uncovered to the extent of about 106 feet, and that, as both its ends 
are still embedded, it may be found to be of even a greater available length 
than that. Upon the whole, the information he gave went to impress 
the committee that this block of granite affords greater promise of 
deur and aptitude for the purpose of a monolithic obelisk than at 

rst they had been led to imagine. 

It is understood that the Duke of Argyll has intimated to the com- 
mittee his desire to present them with the stone, to which reference has 
been made, on his property in the island of Mull, if eventually it should 
be thought to fulfil the condition on which her Majesty decided in favour 
of an obelisk as a fitting memorial of her illustrious consort. On the 
assumption of such a gift by his grace, the Granite Company, who lease 
some of the quarries adjacent to that in which it lies, have given in two 
estimates—one of 25,000/., as the probable cost of quarrying the stone, 
shaping and polishing it on the spot, and removing it to the water's 
edge ; the other of 15,000/. for those operations, less the polishing, 
which in that case would be done in London. 

It is also understood that Lord Falmouth has made a generous offer, 
in the event of his quarries of serpentine being found to contain a single 
stone of sufficient dimensions. An obelisk of serpentine, that should be 
upwards of a hundred feet in elevation, would be a very beautiful object 
when polished, and would have the advantage of novelty. As to dura- 
bility, it is well known that few rocks present a more adamantine barrier 
to the encroachments of the sea than serpentine, euphotides, and diallage 
rocks—igneous rocks, in which there is a magnesian element. The 
tendency of granite to spheroidal disintegration is familiar to geologists 
under similar circumstances, although such does not appear to have ever 
shown itself in the Egyptian obelisks or in hewn granite generally. 


Postscrirpt.—Since the above was written, the idea of an obelisk has 
been abandoned. The difficulty of obtaining a monolith of adequate size 
and proportions—many uncertainties existing in regard to the width of 
the Mull stone near the centre—the great expenditure and “ serious 
doubts whether, even if the mere enterprise were successful, the ultimate 
effect wou'd be such as to realise her Majesty’s just and natural expecta- 
tions,” led to an adverse report on the part of the Queen’s committee of 
advice, and to as prompt an answer on the part of her Majesty that the 
committee should turn its attention to the possibility of finding some other 
mode in which the great object in view may be most satisfactorily effected, 
calling in the opinion of the foremost architects of the day, with due re- 
gard to groups of statuary, amongst which a statue of the Prince must be 
prominent. 

This is a decision which we suspect will afford very general satisfaction. 
There was nothing in an obelisk that equalled the expense of quarrying, 
and the risks and difficulties of removal, transport, and raising—matters 
which have ly been the affair of years. So long as it was her 
Majesty’s wish, we, however, cheerfully abided by it, with the exception of 
not admitting an obelisk to be a beautiful object. There is a fitness in 
all things. An obelisk is a striking object in the vast arid plains and 
against the blue sky of Egypt. It was even there almost always on an 
elevated spot; and if it had a contrast it was the palm-tree, from whence 
the Egyptians derived their notions of the first columns. 
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Mr. George Pennethorne’s discovery of a systematic deviation from 
ordinary rectilinear construction in the Parthenon, since substantiated by 
Mr. Penrose, shows that even Greek monumental architecture always kept 
Nature in view, and that—to use the words of a learned French artist and 
architect—it is the harmony of their lines with those that surround them 
whence springs that fulness of character which no art has been able to 
attain. But what are the surrounding lines? Rugged limestone preci- 
pices and walls of sterile rock. Greek architecture seems to have been 
adapted for such sites; compare the Parthenon with the Temples of 
Concord and of Juno in Sicily for extreme examples. It is very 
doubtful if a Greek temple is in its right place in the streets or even 
boulevards of a modern city. It is certain it is not so ina rural site. It 
does not harmonise with the surrounding lines. The florid Gothic most 
harmonises with our verdure, with the branchy character of our trees, and 
their minutely cut foliage. The rural spire is everywhere more beloved 
than the tower, and a Gothic cross is more popular than a classic column. 
It is to be hoped these principles will be made the groundwork upon 
which now to proceed. The space demanded by groups of statudry pre- 
clude the idea of a simple cross, but they also afford an opportunity for 
developing the original idea into a design that may combine great beauty 
in outline, proportions, and unity, with perfect harmony with its selected 
site, and with the general character of the climate and scenery. 








GIVE MY LOVE TO ENGLAND. 


BY FREDERICK ENOCH. 


WILL you let me tell you of a boy that went to sea? 

An open-hearted, smiling-faced, and manly boy was he ; 

A very child he was in age, yet knew no childish fears ; 

He only “looked the other way” before his mother’s tears! 
Then laughing leapt upon the deck, and up the rigging flew, 
To see the last of native land, and wave the last adieu; 

While to each landward bird and sail so cheerily cried he, 
“Go, give my love to England!” said the boy that went to sea. 


Over all the world the lad went, floating here and there, 

If Courage found a deed to do, he found a heart to dare; 

In other climes they never said, ‘‘ What countryman is here ?” 

The truth that shone upon his face in all he did was clear. 

“Qh! sailor-boy!” the homeward-bound across the gunwale cry, 

“ What hail, for native land ?”’—be sure they had but one reply; 

One thought of mother, home, and perhaps of some one else might be, 
In “Give my love to England!” from the boy that went to sea. 


Noble heart! upon the deep, no matter storm or fair, 

My sailor-boy, all taut and trim, you'll find at duty there; 

If but to show that ish hearts, no matter where they roam, 
Can’t part with Duty, though sometimes they let Love wander home. 
When comes the day, his latest word, I know, will be but one— 
If he tumbles in the shotted-shroud, or falls before the gun !— 
An all-enfolding, prayerful word, I know what it will be— 

“Qh! give my love to England!” from the boy that went to sea. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


Part THE EIGHTH. 


I. 


CHARLOTTE’S BARGAIN. 


In the gayest and lightest room of Lady Godolphin’s Folly, its 
windows open to the gree slopes, the lowered paterres, tothe magni 
cent prospect which swept the horizon ip the distance, was Mrs. Verrall. 
She lay back in a fauteuil, in the idle, vain, listless manner favoured by 
her; toying with the ribbons of her tasty dress, with the cluster of 
shining trifles on her watch-chain, with her gossamer handkerchief, its 
lace so fine in texture that unobservant eyes could not tell where the 
cambric ended and that began, with her fan which lay beside her, tapping 
her pretty foot upon an ottoman in some impatience ; there she sat, dis- 


playing her charms in conscious vanity, and waiting for any callers, idle 
and vain as herself, who might arrive to admire those charms. 

At a distance, in another fauteuil, listless and impatient also, sat 
Rodolf Pain. Time hung heavy on Mr. Pain’s hands just now. He was 
kept a sort of prisoner at Lady Godolphin’s Folly, and it appeared to be 
the chief business of Charlotte Pain’s life to be cross to him. Three 
weeks had his sojourn there lasted: and though he had hinted to Char- 
lotte on his arrival that he might remain a good number of weeks—in- 
terminable weeks, was the expression, I think—he had not really thought 
to do so; and the delay was chafing him. What particular business 
might be keeping Mr. Pain at Prior’s Ash it is not our province at pre- 
sent to inquire: what his particular motive might be for rather shunning 
observation than courting it, is no affair of ours. He did not join Mrs. 
Verrall in her visiting: he had an innate dislike to visitors—to “fine 
people,” as he called it. Even now, did any carriage drive up and deposit 
its freight at the Folly, it would be the signal for Mr. Rodolf Pain’s 
walking out of the drawing-room. He was shy, and had not been accus- 
tomed to society. He strolled in and out all day in his restlessness, nearly 
unnoticed by Mrs. Verrall, fidgeting Charlotte Pain. A cigar in his 
mouth, and his hands in his pockets, sauntering about the grounds, 
flinging himself into chairs: one sentence of complaint perpetually on 
his lips: ‘I wish to goodness Verrall would write!” 

But Verrall did not write. Mrs. Verrall had received one or two short 
notes from him after her return from London—where she had stayed but 
twenty-four hours—and all the allusion in them to Mr. Pain had been, 
“Tell Rodolf he shall hear from me as soon as possible.”” Rodolf could 
only wait with what patience he might, and feel himself like a caged 
tiger, without its fierceness. There was nothing of fierceness about 
Rodolf Pain—timidity, rather, than that. 

A timidity for which Charlotte despised him. Had he been more fierce, 
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she might have accorded him greater respect. What could have 
Charlotte ever to engage herself to Rodolf Pain, would be a mystery for 
curious minds to solve, only that such mysteries are enacted-every day. 
Engagements and marri apparently the most incongruous, take place. 
This much may be said for Charlotte: that, let her enter into what en- 
gagement she might, she would keep it or break it, just as whim or her 
convenience suited her. Rodolf Pain’s thoughts, as he sat in that chair, 
were probably turned to this nig, in for he broke the silence suddenly 
by a pertinent question to Mrs. Verrall. 

* Does she never mean to marry ?” 

“Who?” languidly asked Mrs. Verrall. 

“ Charlotte, of course. I have nothing to do with anybody else, that 
I should ask. She faithfully promised = my wife: you know she did, 
Mrs. Verrall——” 

‘Don’t talk to me, Rodolf,” apathetically interrupted Mrs. Verrall. “ As 
if I should interfere between you and Charlotte!’ 

‘“‘T think you are in league together to snub me, Mrs. Verrall, she 
and you; that’s what I do,” grumbled Rodolf. “If I only remind her 
of her promise, she snaps my nose off. Are we to be married, or are we 
not ?” 

“It is no affair of mine, I say,” said Mrs. Verrall, “and I shall not 
make it one. I had as soon Charlotte married you, as not ; but I am not 
going to take an active part in urging it—only to get probable blame 
afterwards. That is all I can say, and if you tease me more, Rodolf, I 
shall trouble you to walk into another room.” 

Thus repulsed, Rodolf Pain held his tongue. He turned about in his 
chair, stretched out his feet, drew them in again, threw up his arms with 
a prolonged yawn, and altogether proved that he was going wild for want 
of something todo. Presently he began again. 

“‘ Where’s she off to ?” 

“‘ Charlotte ?” cried Mrs. Verrall. ‘‘ She went into Prior’s Ash. She 
said—yes, I think she said, she should call upon Lady Sarah Grame. 
Look there !’’ 

Mrs. Verrall rose from her seat and ran to a farther window, whence 
she gained a better view of the road, leading from Ashlydyat to Prior’s 
Ash. A chariot-and-four was passing slowly down towards the town. 
Its postboys wore white favours, and Margery and a man-servant were 
perched outside. Mrs. Verrall knew it: that it was the carriage destined 
to convey away rH» Godolphin and his bride, who were at that 
moment seated at the breakfast at All Souls’ rectory, chief amidst the 
wedding guests. 

“ Then Margery does go abroad with them!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Verrall. 
‘‘ The servants had laid hold of so many conflicting tales, that it was im- 
possible to know which to believe. She goes as Mrs. George’s maid, I 
suppose, and to see after him and his rheumatism.” 

‘His rheumatism’s well, isn’t it ?” returned Rodolf Pain. 

“Well; but he’s not. He is as weak as water, wanting care still. 
Prudent Janet does well to send Margery: what should Mrs. George 
know, about taking care of the sick? I think they have shown exces- 
sively bad manners not to invite me to the breakfast,” continued Mrs. 
Verrall, in a tone of acrimony. 
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“Somebody said that it was to be quite a private breakfast : confined 
to relatives.” 

“T don’t care,” said Mrs. Verrall; “they might have made an excep- 
tion in my favour. They know I like such things : and we lived in their 
house, Ashlydyat, and are now living at Lady in’s Folly.” 

“ That’s where Charlotte’s gone, I'll lay,” cried Mr. Rodolf Pain. 

Mrs. Verrall turned her eyes upon him with a slight accession of 
wonder in them. “ Gone there ! the rectory? Nonsense, Rodolf!” 

“T didn’t say to the rectory, Mrs. Verrall. She'd not be so stupid as 
to go there, without an invitation. She's gone about the town, staring 
at the carriages, and looking out for what she can see.” 

“ Very possibly,” returned Mrs. Verrall, throwing herself into her chair 
im weariness. “ What has become of all the people to-day, that nobody 
— to call upon me? I should think ¢hey are stopping to look at the 

Rodlit in weariness as great, slowly lifted his body out of the chair, 
gave himself another good long stretch, and quitted the room. Talk of 
the curse of work! Never did work bring a curse half as great as that 

t by idleness. Better break stones in the road, better work in 
galley-chains, than sit through the livelong day, day after day as the 
year goes round, and be eaten up with lassitude. Rodolf Pain’s compelled 
idleness was but temporary ; he was away from ‘his oceupation only for a 
time: but Mrs. Verrall possessed no occupation from year’s end to year’s 
end. Her hands had no duties to perform, no labour to transact: she 
never touched anything in the shape of ornamental work ; she rarely, if 
ever, opened a book. She was one of those who possess no resources 
within themselves : and, may Heaven have mercy upon all such! 

By-and-by, after Rodolf had smoked two cigars outside, and had 
lounged in again, pretty near done to death with the effort of killing 
time, Charlotte returned. She came in at the open window, apparently 
in the highest spirits, her face sparkling. 

“ Did you hear the bells ?” asked she. 

“] did,” answered Rodolf. “I heard them when I was out, just 
now.” 

“ The town’s quite in 2 commotion,” Charlotte resumed. “ Half the 
ragamuffins in the place are collected round the rectory gates: they had 
better let the beadle get amongst them !” 

“Commotion or no commotion, I know I have not had a soul to eall 
here !” grumbled Mrs. Verrall. ‘ Where have you been, Charlotte ?” 

“At Lady Sarah’s. And I have had the great honour of seeing the 
bride and bridegroom !” went on Charlotte, in a tone of complaisance so 
intense as to savour of mockery. “They came driving by, in the car- 
riage, and we had full view.” 

This somewhat aroused Mrs. Verrall from her listlessness. “ They 
have started, then! How did she look, Charlotte ?” 

‘Look !” cried Charlotte. “She looked as she usually looks, for all 
Isaw. He had hectic cheeks ; I could see that. Mr. George must take 
care of himself yet, I fancy.” 

“ How was Mrs. George dressed ?” questioned Mrs. Verrall again. 

“Could I see?—seated low in the carriage, as she was, and leaning 
back in it!” retorted Charlotte. “ She wore a white bonnet and veil, and 
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that’s all I can tell. Margery and Pierce were with them. I say, Kate, 
don’t you think Lady Sarah must feed this day? A few months back, and 
it was her daughter who was on the point of marriage with a Godolphin. 
But she did not seem to think of it. She’d give her head for a daughter 
of hers to wed a Godolphin still.” . 

Mrs. Verrall raised her eyes to Charlotte’s with an expression of simple 
astonishment. The remark mystified her. Mrs. Verrall could boast 
little depth of any sort, and never saw half so far as Charlotte did. Char- 
lotte resumed : 

*‘ Tsaw; I know: I have seen and known ever since Ethel died. My 
re cca like Sarah Anne to take Ethel’s place with Thomas Go- 
dolphin.” 

ey can hardly believe that, Charlotte.” 

“ Disbelieve it, then,’’ equably responded Charlotte, as she passed out 
to the terrace and began calling to her dogs. They came noisily up in 
answer, and Charlotte disappeared with them. 

And Mr. Rodolf Pain, sitting there in his embroidered chair, with a 
swelling heart, remarked that Charlotte had not vouchsafed the smallest 
notice to him. “I'd not stop another hour,” he murmured to himself, 
“only that my going back would put up Verrall: and—and it might 
not do.” 

Very intense was that gentleman’s surprise to see, not two minutes 
after, Mr. Verrall himself enter the room by the window, Mrs, Verrall 
gave a little shriek of astonishment; and the new comer, throwing his 
summer overcoat upon a chair, shook hands with his wife and gave her a 
kiss. Plenty of dust was mingled with his yellow whiskers and his 
moustache. 

“I came third-class most of the way,” explained Mr. Verrall, as an 
apology for the dust. ‘ The first-class carriage was stuffing hot, and 
there was no getting a smoke in it. We had a troublesome guard: the 
fellow excused himself by saying one of the directors was in the train.” 

“‘T have been all this while rubbing my eyes to find out whether they 
are deceiving me,”’ cried Rodolf Pain. ‘“ Who was to dream of seeing 

ou here to-day, sir ?” 

“T should think you expected to see me before, Rodolf,” was Mr. 
Verrall’s answer. 

“ Well, so I did. But it seemed to be put off so long, that I am sur- 
prised to see you now. Is—is all straight ?”’ 

* Quite straight,” replied Mr. Verrail ; “ after an overwhelming amount 
of bother. You are going up to-day, Pain.” 

“ And not sorry to hear it, either,” cried Rodolf Pain, with emphasis. 
“‘T am sick of having nothing to do. Is Appleby settled?” he added, 
dropping his voice. 

Mr. Verrall gave a nod; and, drawing Rodolf Pain to a far window, 
stood there talking to him for some minutes in an under tone. Mrs. 
Verrall, who never concerned herself with matters of business, and never 
would listen to them, went out on the terrace, a pale pink parasol, with 
its white fringe, held between her face and the sun. While thus standing, 
the distant bells of All Souls’, which had been ringing occasional peals 
throughout the day, smote faintly upon her ear. She went in-doors 
again, 
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“ Verrall,” said she, “if you come out here you can hear the bells. Do 

ou know what they are ringing for ?” 

“What bells? Why should I hear them ?” inquired Mr. Verrall, 
turning from Rodolf Pain. 

“ They are ringing for George Godolphin’s wedding. He has been 
married to-day.” 

The information appeared—as Rodolf Pain would have expressed it, 
had he given utterance to his sentiments—to strike Mr. Verrall all of a 
heap. ‘George Godolphin married to-day !” he repeated, in profound 
astonishment, remembering the creachy state George had been in when 
he had quitted Prior’s Ash, three weeks before. ‘ Married or buried, do 
you mean ?” 

Mrs. Verrall laughed. ‘Oh, he has got well from his illness: or 
nearly well,” she said. ‘The bells would toll muffled peals, if he were 
buried, Verrall, like they did for Sir George.” 

‘And whom has he married?” continued Mr. Verrall, not in the 
least overgetting his astonishment. 

** Maria Hastings.” 

Mr. Verrall stroked his yellow moustache ; a somewhat recent append- 
age to his beauty. He was by no means a demonstrative man—except 
on rare occasions—and though the tidings evidently made marked im- 
pression on him, he said nothing. “Is Charlotte at the wedding ?” he 
casually asked. 

‘No strangers were invited,” replied Mrs. Verrall. “‘ Lady Godolphin 
came for it, and is staying at Ashlydyat. She has put off her weeds for 
to-day, and appears in colours : glad enough, I know, of the excuse for 

oing so,” 

“* Where is Charlotte ?’’ resumed Mr, Verrall. 

He happened to look at Rodolf Pain as he spoke, and the latter an- 
swered, pointing towards some trees on the right. 

“She went down there with her dogs. I’!l go and find her.” 

Mr. Verrall watched him away and then turned to his wife : speaking, 
however, impassively still. 

“You say he has married Maria Hastings? How came Charlotte to 
let him slip through her fingers ?” 

‘* Because she could not help it, I suppose,” replied Mrs. Verrall, 
shrugging her pretty shoulders. ‘1 never thought Charlotte had any 
chance with George Godolphin, Maria Hastings being in the way. Had 
Charlotte been first in the field, it might have made all the difference. 
He had fallen in love with Maria Hastings before he ever saw Char- 
lotte.” 

Mr. Verrall superciliously drew down his lips at the corners. “Don’t 
talk about a man’s ‘falling in love,’ Kate. Girls fall in love: men 
know better. Charlotte has played her cards badly,” he added, with 
some emphasis. 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Verrall. “That Charlotte would play 
them to the best of her ability, there’s little doubt: but, as I say, she had 
no chance from the first. I think George did love Maria Hastings. I’m 
sure they have been together enough, he and Charlotte, and they have 
flirted enough: but, as to caring for Charlotte, I don’t believe George 
cared for her any more than he cared for me. They have gone abroad 
for the winter: will be away six months, or more.” 
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“TI am sorry for that,” quietly remarked Mr. Verrall. “I was in 
hopes to have made some use of Mr. George Godolphin.”’ 

“* Use ?” cried Mrs. Verrall. ‘ What use ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” carelessly replied Mr. Verrall. “A little matter of 
business that I was going to propose to him.” 

“ Won't it do when he comes home ?” 

“ T dare say it may,” said Mr. Verrall. 

Mr. Rodolf Pain had walked to the right, and plunged amidst the grove 
of trees, in search of Charlotte. He was not long in finding her. The 
noise made by her dogs was sufficient guide. In one respect Charlotte 
Pain was better off than her sister, Mrs. Verrall: she found more resources 
for killing time. Charlotte had no greater taste for books than Mrs. 
Verrall had: if she took one up, it was only to fling it down again: she 
did not draw, she did not work. For some reasons of her own, Charlotte 
kept an ornamental piece of work in hand, which never got finished. It 
is speaking metaphorically, you know, to say ‘‘in hand.”” Had she kept 
it literally in hand, it might have progressed better. Once in a way, 
upon the most rare occasions, it was taken up, and a couple of stitches 
done to it; and then, like the book, flung down again. Charlotte played 
well; nay, brilliantly: but she never played to amuse herself, or for the 
love of music: always for display. The resources, which Charlotte pos- 
sessed above Mrs. Verrall, lay in her horsemanship and her dogs. Mrs. 
Verrall could ride, and sometimes did; but it was always in a decorous 
manner. She did not gallop, helter-skelter, across country, as Charlotte 
did, with half a dozen cavaliers barely keeping up with her; she took no 
pleasure in horses for themselves, and she would as soon have entered a 
pigsty as a stable. With all Mrs. Verrall’s vanity, and her not over- 
strong intellect, she possessed more of the innate refinement of the gentle- 
woman, than did Charlotte. 

Look at Charlotte now: as Rodolf Pain—a cigar, which he has just 
lighted, between his lips, and his hands in his pockets—approaches her. 
She is standing on a garden bench with the King Charley in her arms: 
the other two dogs she has set on to fight at her feet, their muzzles lying 
on the bench beside her. What with the natural tempers of these two 
agreeable animals, and what with Charlotte’s frequent pastime of exas- 
perating the one against the other, it had been found necessary to keep 
them muzzled, to prevent fights: but Charlotte delighted in removing 
the muzzles, and setting them on. As she had done now. Charlotte 
had these resources in addition to any possessed by Mrs, Verrall. Mrs. 
Verrall would not, of her own free will, have touched a dog with her 
finger: if compelled to it, it would have been accomplished in the most 
gingerly fashion with the extreme tip: and it was a positive source of 
annoyance to Mrs. Verrall, often of contention between them, Charlotte’s 
admitting these dogs to familiar companionship. Charlotte, when weary 
from lack of pastime, could find it in the stables, or with her dogs. 
Many an hour did she thus pass: and, so far, she had the advantage of 
Mrs. Verrall. Mrs. Verrall often told Charlotte that she ought to have 
been born a man: it cannot be denied that some of her tastes were more 
appropriate to a man than to a gentlewoman. 

Rodolf Pain reached the bench. It was a lovely place, secluded, and 
shaded by trees; with an opening in front to admit a panoramic view of 
the enchanting scenery. But, on the green mossy turf between that 
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bench and the opening, snarled and fought those awful dogs: neither the 
noise nor the pastime particularly in accordance with that pleasant spot, 
so suggestive of peace. Charlotte looked on approvingly, giving a helping 
word to either side which she might deem required it; while the King 
Charley barked and struggled in her arms, because he was restrained from 
joining in the méleée. 

“]T am going up at last, Charlotte.” 

“Up where?” asked Charlotte, without turning her eyes on Rodolf 
Pain. 

*“Totown. Verrall’s come back.” 

Surprise caused her to look at him now. “ Verrall back!’ she uttered. 
“He has come suddenly, then: he was not back five minutes ago. 
When are you going up?” 

«T will tell you all about it, if you'll muzzle those brutes, and so stop 
their noise.’ 

“Muzzle them yourself,” said Charlotte, kicking the muzzles on to the 

ss with her foot. 

Mr. Pain aecomplished his task, though he did not particularly like it; 
neither was it over easy of accomplishment : the dogs were ferocious at 
the moment. He then drove them away, and Charlotte dropped her 
King Charley that he might run after them ; which he did, barking his 
short squeaking bark. Rodolf held out his hand to help Charlotte down 
from her standing on the bench; but Charlotte chose to remain where 
she was, and seated herself on one of its arms. Rodolf Pain took a seat 
on the bench, sideways, so as to face her, leaning his back against the 
other arm. 

“When do you go?” repeated Charlotte. 

“ In an hour from this.” 

* Quick work,” remarked Charlotte. ‘ Verrall gives no time for the 
grass to grow, in anything he has to do with.” 

“The quick departure is mine,” said Mr. Pain. “So that I am in 
town for business to-morrow morning, it’s all that Verrall cares about. 
He suggested that | should go up by a night train.”’ 

“¢ J should,” eried C harlotte, bluntly. 

“No you would not,” answered Rodolf Pain, in a tone of bitterness. 
“Were you treated by any one as you treat me, you’d be glad enough to 
get awa 

“That's good !” ejaculated Charlotte, with a ringing laugh. “I’m 
sure I treat you beautifully. Many a one would jump at getting the 
treatment from me that you get ; I can tell you that, Mr. Dolf.” 

Mr. Dolf smoked on in silence ; rather savagely, for him. 

“ What have you to compiain of pursued Charlotte. 

« This,” said he, with sternness. “ That you promised to be my wife ; 
that you have led me on, Heaven knows how long, causing me to believe 
you meant what you said, that you would keep your promise ; and now 
you coolly turn round and jilt me! That bare fact is quite enough, 
Charlotte, without going into another mortifying fact—your slighting 
behaviour to me lately.” 

“Who says I have jilted you—or that I mean to jilt you ?” asked 
Charlotte. 

“ Who says it!” retorted Rodolf Pain. “ Why—are you not doing 
so?” 
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“No. I dare say I shall have you sometime.” 

“I am getting tired of it, Charlotte,” said he, in a wearied tone of 
pain. “I have cared for nothing but you in the world—in the shape of 
woman—but I am getting tired; and I have had enough to make me. 
If you will fix our wedding now, before I go up, and keep to it, I'll bless 

‘ou for it, and make you a fonder husband than George Godolphin would 
fous made you.” 

“ How dare you mention George Godolphin to me in that way ?”’ cried 
Charlotte, with flashing eyes, for the sentence had roused all her ire. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Dolf Pain! Has not George 
Godolphin—as it turns out—been engaged to Maria Hastings longer 
than | have known him, and has now married her? Do you suppose I 
could have spent that time with them both in Scotland at Lady Godol- 
phin’s, and not become acquainted with their secret? That must prove 
what your senseless jealousy was worth !” 

“Charlotte,” said he, meekly, “‘as to George Godolphin, I readily 
confess I was mistaken, and I am sorry to have been so stupid. You 
might have set me right with a word, but I suppose you preferred to 
tease me. However, he is done with now. But, Charlotte, I tell you 
that altogether I am getting tired of it. Have me, or not, as you feel 
you can: but, played with any longer, I will not be. If you dismiss me 
now, you dismiss me for good.” 

‘“‘] have half a mind to say yes,” returned Charlotte, in the coolest 
tone, as if she were deciding upon a trifling matter; the choice of a 
bonnet, or the route to be pursued in a walk. ‘ But there’s one thing 
holds me back, Dolf.” 

“ What’s that ?” asked Dolf, whose cheek had lighted up with eager 
hope. 
Charlotte leaped off the bench and sat down on it, nearer to Dolf, her 
accent and face as apparently honest as if fibs were unknown to her. 
‘* And it is the only thing which has held me back all along,” she went 
on, staring unflinchingly into Dolf’s eyes. 

“ Well, what is it?” cried he. 

‘“‘ The hazard of the step.” : 

** The hazard!” repeated Dolf. “ What hazard ?” 

Charlotte glanced round, as if to convince herself that nothing with 
human ears was near, and her voice dropped to a whisper. ‘ You and 
Verrall are not upon the safest course * 

“It’s as safe as many others,” interrupted Dolf Pain. 

“Don’t bother about others,’ testily rebuked Charlotte. ‘ Look to 
itself. I say that it is hazardous: what little I know of it tells me that. 
I have heard a word dropped by you and a word dropped by Verrall, and 
I can put two and two together as well as most people. Is there no 
danger, no chance’’—she spoke lower still, and with unmistakable gravity 
—* that a crisis might come, which—which would carry you to a place 
where nobody stands willingly—the Criminal Bar?” 

“ Good gracious, no!’’ cried Rodolf Pain, flinging his cigar away in 
his surprise and anger. ‘‘ What could put that into your head, Charlotte? 
The—profession—may not be one of the strictest honour, and it has its 
dark sides as well as its light; but there’s no danger of such a thing as 
you hint at. Where did you pick the idea up ?” 

“I don’t know where. I have caught a word or two, not meant for me; 
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and now and then I see things reported in the newspapers. You can’t 
deny one thing, Dolf: that, if any unpleasantness should drop from the 
skies, it has been made a matter of arrangement that you should be the 
sufferer: not Verrall.” 

Rodolf’s light eyes expanded themselves beyond common. “ How did 

to know that ?” he asked. 

“ Never mind how I got to know it. Is it so?” 

“ Yes, it is,” acknowledged Mr. Pain, who was by nature more truthful 
than Charlotte. “But I give you my word of honour, Charlotte, that 
there’s no danger of our falling into such a pit as you have hinted at. 
We should not be such fools. The worst that could happen to me would 
be a sojourn, short or long, in some snug place such as this, while Verrall 

uts things to rights. Like it has been now, for instance, through this 
usiness of Appleby’s.”’ 

“ You tell me this to satisfy me,” said Charlotte. 

“«T tell it because it is the truth—so far as my belief goes, or as I can 
foresee now.” 

“Very well. I accept it,” returned Charlotte. “ But now, Rodolf, 
mark what I say. If this worst state of things should come to pass——” 

“ It won't, I tell you,” he interrupted. “ It can’t.” 

“ Will you listen? I choose to put the matter upon the supposition 
that it may. If this bad state of things should come to pass and you fall, 
I will never fall with you: and it is only upon that condition that I’ll 
become your wife.” 

The words puzzled Mr. Pain not a little. ‘I don’t understand you, 
Charlotte. As to ‘ conditions,’ you may make any for yourself that you 

lease—in reason.” 

‘“‘ Very well. We will have an understanding with each other, drawn 
up as elaborately as if it were a marriage settlement,’’ she said, laughing. 


“Yes, Mr. Rodolf, while you have been ill-naturedly accusing me of 


designs upon the heart of George Godolphin, I was occupied with pre- 
cautions touching my married life with you. You don’t deserve me ; and 
that’s a fact. Let go my hand, will you. One of those dogs has got un- 
muzzled, I fancy, by the noise, and I must run, or there’ll be dog murder 
committed.” 

“ Charlotte,” he cried, feverishly and eagerly, not letting go her hand, 
“when shall it be ?” 

“As you like,” she answered, indifferently. “This month, or next 
month, or the month after: J don’t care.” 

The tone both mortified and pained him. His brow knit: and Char- 
lotte saw the impression her words had left. She put on a pretty look 
of contrition. 

‘Mind, Rodolf, it shall be an understood thing, beforehand, that you 
don’t attempt to control me in the smallest particular; that I have my 
own way in everything.” 

** You will take care to have that, Charlotte, whether it be an under- 
stood thing beforehand, or not,” replied he. 

Charlotte laughed as she walked away. A ringing laugh of power, 


which the air echoed: of power, at any rate, over the heart and will of 
Mr. Rodolf Pain. 
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II. 


DANGEROUS AMUSEMENT, 


On an April day, sunny and charming, a gentleman with a lady on his 
arm was strolling oa one of the narrowest and dirtiest streets of Hom- 
burg. A tall man was he, young and handsome, with a fair Saxon face 
and fair Saxon curls. Could it be George Godolphin—who had gone 
away from Prior’s Ash six months before, nothing but a shadowy wreck? 
It was George safe enough; restored to full strength, to perfect health. 
Maria, on the contrary, looked thin and delicate, and her face had lost a 
good deal of its colour. They had wintered chiefly at Pau, but had left 
it a month past. Since then iy had travelled about from place to place, 
by short stages, taking it easy, as George called it: staying a day or two 
in one town, a day or two in another, turning to the right or to the left, 
as inclination led them, going forwards, or going backwards: so that they 
were home the middle of April, it would be time enough. George had 
received carte blanche from Thomas Godolphin to remain out as long as 
he deemed it necessary; aud George was not one to decline the privilege. 
Play before work had always been George’s motto. 

On the previous evening they had arrived at Homburg from Wiesbaden, 
and were now taking their survey of the place. Neither liked its appear- 
ance so much as they had done many other places, and they were mutually 
agreeing to leave it again that evening, when a turning in the street 
brought them in view of another lady and gentleman, arm-in-arm like 
themselves. 

“English, I am sure,” remarked Maria, in a low tone. 

: “T should think so!” replied George, laughing. “ Don’t you recognise 
them?” 

She had recognised them ere George finished speaking. Mr. and Mrs. 
Verrall! It took about ten minutes to ask and answer questions. ‘‘ How 
strange that we should not have met before!” Mrs. Verrall cried. “ We 
have been here this fortnight. But perhaps you have but just come?” 

“ Only last night,” said George. 

“* My wife turned sick for a foreign tour, so I indulged her,” explained 
Mr. Verrall. “ We have been away a month now.” 

“ And a fortnight of it at Homburg!” exclaimed George, in surprise. 
“ What attraction can you find here? Maria and I were just saying that 
we would leave it to-night.” 

“ It’s as good as any other of these German places, for all I see,” care- 
lessly remarked Mr. Verrall. ‘ How well you are looking!” he added to 
George. 

“I cannot pay you the same compliment,” Mrs. Verrall said to Maria. 
“What have you done with your roses?” 

Maria’s “ roses” came vividly into her cheeks at the question. “ I am 
not in strong health just now,” was all she answered. 

George smiled. ‘ There’s nothing serious the matter, Mrs. Verrall,’’ 
said he. “ Maria will find her roses again after a while. Charlotte has 
—I was going to say changed her name,” broke off George: “ but in her 
case that would be a wrong figure of speech. She is married, we hear.” 
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“Long ago,” said Mrs. Verrall. “Charlotte’s quite an old married 
woman by this time, It took place—let me see P—last November. They 
live in London.” 

‘‘ Mr. Pain is her cousin, is he not ?” 

“Yes. It was an old engagement,” continued Mrs. Verrall, looking 
at George. ‘‘ Many a time, when she and you were flirting together, I 
had to call her to account, and remind her of Mr. Pain.”’ 

George could not remember that Mrs. Verrall had ever done such a 
thing in his presence: she had been rather remarkable for non-inter- 
ference ; for leaving him and Charlotte to go their own way. But he did 
not say so. 

They turned and continued their walk together. George—he had lost 
none of his gallantry—taking his place by the side of Mrs. Verrall. 

In passing a spot where there was a partial obstruction, some confusion 
occurred. A house was under repair, and earth and stones lay half way 
across the street, giving barely room for any vehicle to pass. Just as 
they were opposite this, a lumbering coach, containing a gay party inside, 
with white bows in their caps—probably a christening—came rattling up 
at a sharp pace. George Godolphin, taking Mrs. Verrall’s hand, piloted 
her to safety. Maria was not so fortunate. Mr. Verrall was a little 
behind her or before her: at any rate, he was not adroit enough to assist 
her at the right moment; and Maria, seeing no escape between the coach 
and the débris, jumped upon the latter, a great mound of it. The 
awkward stones moved under her feet, and she slipped off again with a 
jerk on the other side. 1t did not hurt her much, but it shook her greatly. 
George, who was looking back at the time, had sprung back and caught 
her, before Mr. Verrall well saw what had occurred. 

“* My darling, how did it happen? Are you hurt? Verrall, could you 
not have taken better care?” reiterated George, his face flushed with 
emotion and alarm. 

Maria leaned heavily upon him, and drew a long breath before she 
could speak. ‘I am not hurt, George.” 

‘* Are you sure?”’ he anxiously cried, 

Maria smiled reassuringly. ‘It is nothing, indeed. It has only 
shaken me. See! I came right off that heap. I must have been care- 
less, I think.” 

George turned to look at the “heap.” A good heap it was, about 
three feet from the ground. She had alighted on her feet; not quite 
falling ; but staggering with the lower part of her back against the 
stones. Mrs. Verrall shook the dust off her dress behind, and Mr. Verrall 
apologised for his inattention. 

George took her upon his arm, with an air that seemed to intimate 
he should not trust her to anybody again, and they went back to their 
hotel, Mrs. Verrall saying she should call in upon them in half an hour's 
time. 

Maria was looking pale; quite white. George, in much concern, 
untied her bonnet-strings. ‘‘ Maria, I fear you are hurt!” 
aes I am not—as | believe,” she auswered. “ Why do you think 
80 

“ Because you are not looking well.” 


“I was startled at the time; frightened. I shall overget it directly, 
George.” 
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“I think you had better see a doctor. I suppose there’s a decent one 
to be found in the town.” 

“ Oh no!” returned Maria, with much emphasis, in her surprise, “ See 
a doctor because 'J slipped down a little way? Why, George, that 
would be foolish! I have often jumped from a higher height than that. 
Do you remember the old wall at the rectory? We children were for 
ever jumping from it.” 

“ That was one time and this is another, Mrs. George Godolphin,”’ 
said he, significantly. 

Maria laughed. ‘Only fancy the absurdity, George! Were a doctor 
called in, his first question would be, ‘ Where are you hurt, madame ?” 
‘Not anywhere, monsieur,’ would be my reply. ‘Then what do you 
want with me?’ he’d say, and how foolish I should look !” 

George laughed too, and resigned the point. ‘ You are the best judge, 
of course, Maria. Margery,” he continued—for Margery at that 
moment entered the room—*“ your mistress has had a fall.”” 

“ Had a fall!” uttered Margery, in her abrupt manner, as she turned 
round to regard Maria. 

‘It could not be called a fall, Margery,” said Maria, slightingly. “I 
slipped off some earth and stuff. 1 did not quite fall.”’ 

“ Be you hurt, ma’am ?” 

“It did not hurt me at all. It only shook me.” 

“Nasty things, them slips be sometimes!” resumed Margery. “I 
have known pretty good bouts of illness grow out of ’em.” 

George did not relish the remark. He deemed it thoughtless of 
Margery to make it in the presence of his wife, under the circumstances. 
“You must croak, or it would not be you, Margery,” said he, in a cross 
tone. 

It a little put up Margery. “I can tell you what, Master George,”’ 
cried she : “ that your own mother was in her bed for eight weeks, through 
nothing on earth but slipping down two stairs. I say them shakes are 
ticklish things—when the body’s not in a condition to bear ’em. Ma’am, 
you must just take my advice, and lie yourself down on that sofa, and 
not get off it for the day. There ain’t a doctor in the land as knows 
anything, but ‘ud say the same.” 

Margery was peremptory; George joined her in being peremptory 
also; and Maria, with much laughter and protestation, was fain to let 
them put her on the sofa. “Just as if I were ill, or delicate!” she 
grumbled. 

“ And pray, ma’am, what do you call yourself but delicate? You are 
a one of the strong ones,” cried Margery, as she left the room for a 

wl, 

George drew his wife’s face to his in an impulse of affection, and began 
kissing it. ‘Don’t pay attention to Margery’s croaking, my dearest,” 
he fondly said. ‘ But she is quite right in recommending you to lie 
still. It will rest you.” 

- I am afraid I shall go to sleep—condemned to lie here,’’ said Maria, 
smiling. 

“The best thing you can do,” said George. ‘Catch me trusting you 
to anybody’s care again |” 

In a short while Mrs. Verrall came in, and told George that her hus- 
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band was waiting for him outside. George went out, and Mrs. Verrall 
sat down by Maria. — ; 

“It is Ma ’s doings, M ’s and George’s,”’ cri aria, as i 
she would a ah for being Seal on the sofa, covered up like an invalid. 
“‘ They made me lie down.” 

“ Are you happy ?” Mrs. Verrall somewhat abruptly asked. 

“ Happy?” repeated Maria, at a loss to understand the exact meaning. 

= Happy with George Godolphin. Are you and he happy with each 
other ?” 

A soft blush overspread Maria’s face; a light of love shone in her eyes. 
“Oh, so happy!” she murmured. “Mrs. Verrall, I wonder sometimes 
whether any one in all the world is as happy as I am !” 

“ Because it struck me that you were changed ; that you look ill.” 

“Oh, that,”’ returned Maria, with a rosier blush still. ‘“Can’t you 

ess the cause of that, Mrs. Verrall? As George told you, I shall, I 
an look well again after a while.”’ 

Mrs. Verrall shrugged her shoulders with indifference. She had never 
lost her bloom for any such cause. 

Maria found—or Margery did for her—that the fall had shaken her 
more than was expedient. After all, a medical man had to be called in. 
Illness supervened. It was not a very serious illness, and not at all dan- 
gerous ; but it had the effect of detaining them at Homburg. Maria lay 
in bed, and George spent most of his time with the Verralls. 

With Mr. Verrall chiefly. Especially in an evening. George would 

out, sometimes before ay sometimes after it, and come home so 
late that he did not venture into Maria’s room to say good night to her. 
Since her illness he had occupied an adjoining chamber. It did Maria 
no good: she would get flushed, excited, heated: and when George did 
come in, he would look flushed and excited also. 

*“ But, George, where do you stay so late ?”” 

“ Only with Verrall.” 

“You look so hot. I am sure you are feverish.” 

“The rooms were very hot. We have been watching them play. 
Good night, darling. I wish you were well !” 

Watching them play! It is your first deceit to your wife, George 
Godolphin ; and, rely upon it, no good will come of it. Mr. Verrall had 
introduced George to the dangerous gaming salles; had contrived to 
imbue him with a liking for the insidious vice. Did he do so with—as 
our terms of law express it—malice aforethought? Let the response lie 
with Mr. Verrall. ; 

On the very first evening that they were together, the day of the 
slight accident to Maria, Mr. Verrall asked George to dine with him; and 
he afterwards took him to the tables. George did not play that evening; 
but George grew excited, watching others play. Heavy stakes were lost 
and won ; evil passions were called forth ; avarice, hatred, despair. Mr. 
Verrall played for a small sum; and won. “ It whiles away an hour or 
two,” he carelessly remarked to George as they were leaving. ‘‘ And one 
can take care of oneself.” 

“All can’t take care of themselves, apparently,” answered Geo 
Godolphin. “Did you observe that haggard-looking Englishman, lean- 
ing against the wall and biting his nails when his money had gone? The 
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expression of that man’s face will haunt me for a week to come. Those 
are the men that commit suicide.” 

Mr. Verrall smiled, half mockingly. ‘Suicide! Not they,” he an- 
swered. ‘ The man will be there to-morrow evening refeathered.” 

“TI never felt more pity for any one in my life,” continued George. 
‘There was despair in his face, if 1 ever saw despair. I could have found 
in my heart to go up and offer him my purse ; only I knew it would be 
staked the next moment at the green table.” 

“You did not know him, then ?”’ 

“No.” 

Mr. Verrall mentioned the man’s name, and George felt momentarily 
surprised. He was a baronet’s eldest son. 

The next evening came round, Maria was confined to her bed then, 
and George a gentleman at large. A gentleman at large to be pounced 
upon by Mr. Verrall. He came—Verrall—and carried George off agair 
to dinner. 

“ Let us take a stroll,” said he, later in the evening. 

Their stroll took them towards the scene of the night before, Mr. Ver- 
rall’s being the moving will. ‘“ Shall we see who’s there ?”’ he said, with 
great apparent indifference. 

George answered as indifferently : but there was an under-current of 
meaning in his tone, wonderful for careless George Godolphin. “ Better 
keep out of temptation.” 

Mr. Verrall laughed till the tears came into his eyes: he said George 
made him laugh. “Come along,” cried he, in a mocking tone. “ I'll 
take care of you.” 

That night George played. A little. “ As well put a gold piece down,” 
Mr. Verrall whispered to him. “I shall.” George staked more than 
one gold piece: and won. A fortnight had gone over since, and George 
Godolphin had become imbued with the fearful passion of gambling. At 
any rate, imbued with it temporarily : it is to be hoped that he will leave 
it behind him when he leaves Homburg. 

Just look at him, as he stands over that green cloth, with a flushed face 
and eagereyes! He is of finer form, of loftier stature than most of those 
who are crowding round the tables; his features betray higher intellect, 
greater refinement ; but the same passions are just now distorting them. 
Mr. Verrall is by his side, cool, calm, impassive : somehow that man, 
Verrall, always wins. If he did not, he’d not lose his coolness: he 
would only leave the tables. 

“ Rouge,” called George. 

It was noir. George flung his last money on the board, and moved 
away. 

Mr. Verrall followed him. “ Tired already ?”’ 

Mr. George let slip a furious word. ‘The luck has been against me 
all along: nearly from the first night I played here. I am cleaned out 

ain.” 

“T can let you have os 

“Thank you!” hastily interrupted George. “ You are very accommo- 
dating, Verrall, but it seems we may go onat the same thing for ever: I 


losing, and you finding me money. How much is it that I owe you 
altogether ?” 
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“A bagatelle. Never mind that.” 

“ A bagatelle !” repeated George. “ It's well money is so valueless to 
you: J don't call it one. And I have never been a man given to look at 
money before spending it.” 

“ You can pay me when and how you like. This year, next year, the 
year after: I shan’t sue you for it,” laughed Mr. Verrall. “There, go 
along and redeem your luck.” 

He held out a heavy roll of notes to George. The latter’s eager 
fingers clutched hold of them: but, even as they were within his grasp, 
better thoughts came over him. He pushed them back again. 

* T am too deep in your debt already, Verrall.” 

“ As you please,” returned Mr. Verrall, with indifference. “ There 
the notes are, lying idle. As to what you have had, if it’s such a dreadful 
burden on your conscience, you can give me interest for it. You can let 
the principal lie, I say, if itis for ten years to come. One half hour’s play 
with these notes may redeem all you have lost.” 

He left the notes lying by George Godolphin; by hesitating George, 
with the fierce passion to use them that was burning within him. Mr. 
Verrall could not have taken a more efficient way of inducing him to 
play again, than to effect this easy indifference of manner, and to leave 
the money under his eyes, touching his fingers, fevermg his brain. 
George took up the notes. 

“You are sure you will let me pay you interest, Verrall?’’ 

“ Of course I will.” 

And George walked off to the gaming-table. 

He went home later that night than he had gone at all, wiping the per- 
spiration from his brow, lifting his face to the quiet stars, and gasping to 
eatch a breath of air. Mr. Verrall found it rather cocl, than not; 
shrugged his shoulders, and said he could do with an over-coat ; but 
George felt stifled. The roll had gone, and some more to it ; had gone, 
and George Godolphin was Mr. Verrall’s debtor to a heavy amount. 

“Thank goodness the day has already dawned!” involuntarily broke 
forth George. 

Mr. Verrall looked at him for an explanation. He did not understand 
what particular cause for thankfulness there should be, in that. 

“We shall get away from the place to-day,” said George. “If I 

ped in it I should come to the dogs.”’ 

“ Nothing of the sort,” cried Mr. Verrall. ‘“ Luck is safe to turn 
some time. It’s like the tide: it has its time for flowing in, and its time 
for flowing out: once let it turn, and it comes rushing in all one way. 
But, what do you mean about going? Your wife is not well enough to 
travel yet.” 

‘¢ Yes she is,” was George’s answer. ‘‘ Quite well enough.” 

“Of course you know best. I think you should consider if 

“ Verrall, I should consider my wife’s health and safety before any 
earthly thing,” interrupted George. ‘“ We might have started to-day, 
had we liked: I speak of the day that has gone: the doctor said yester- 
day that she was well enough to travel.” 

“7 was not aware of that. I shall stay here a week longer.” 

“ And I shall be away before to-morrow night.” 

“ Not you,” cried Mr. Verrall. 
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“T shall: if I keep in the mind I am in now.” 

Mr. Verrall smiled. He knew George was not over famous for 
keeping his resolutions. In the morning, when his smarting should 
be over, he would stay on, fast enough. ‘They wished each other good 
night, and George turned into his hotel. 

To his great surprise, Margery met him on the stairs. “ Are you 
walking the house like the ghosts ?” cried he, with a renewal of his good 
humour. Nothing pleased George better than to give old Margery a 
joking or a teazing word. “ Why are you not in bed ?” 

“There’s enough real ghosts in the world, as is wy belief, without 
my personating ’em, sir,’ was Margery’s answer. “I’m not in bed 
yet, because my mistress is not in bed.” 

“Your mistress not in bed!” repeated George. “ But that is very 
wrong.” 

** So it is,” said Margery. “But it has been of no use my telling 
her so. She took it into her head to sit up for you; and sit up she 
has. Not there, sir’—for he was turning to their sitting-room—* she 
is a lying back in the big chair in her bedchamber.” 

George entered. Maria, white and wan and tired, was lying back, 
as Margery expressed it, in the large easy-chair. She was too fatigued, 
too exhausted to get up: she only held out her hand to her husband. 

“‘ My darling, you know this is wrong,” he gently said, bending over 
her. ‘* Good Heavens, Maria! how ill and tired you look.” 

“T should not have slept had I gone to bed,” she said. “ George, 
tell me where you have been: where it is that you go in an evening.” 

A misgiving crossed George Godolphin’s mind—that she already 
knew. She looked painfully distressed, and there was a peculiar sig- 
nificance in her tone, but she spoke with timid deprecation. His con- 
science told him that the amusement he had been recently pursuing 
would not shine well in the broad light of day. An unmarried man may 
send himself to ruin if it pleases himself to do it; but not one who has 
assumed the responsibilities that George Godolphin had. Ruin, how- 
ever, had not yet come to George Godolphin, or fear of ruin. The 
worst that had happened was, that he had contracted a debt to Mr. 
Verrall, which he did not at present see his way clear to pay. He 
could not pay so large a sum out of the bank without the question being 
put by his partners, Where does it goto? Mr. Verrall had, however, 
relieved him of the embarrassment by suggesting interest. A very easy 
settling of the question it appeared to the careless mind of George Go- 
dolphin : and he felt obliged to Mr. Verrall. 

“* Maria!” he exclaimed “ what are you thinking of ? What is the 
matter ?”’ 

Maria changed her position. She let her head slip from the easy- 
chair on to his sheltering arm. ‘“ Mrs. Verrall frightened me, George. 
Will you be angry with me if I tell you? She came in this evening, 
and she said you and Mr. Verrall were losing all your money at the 
gaming-table.” 

George Godolphin’s face grew hot and angry, worse than it had been 
in the gambling-room, and he gave Mrs. Verrall an exceedingly compli- 
mentary mental word. ‘ What possessed her to say that ?” he exclaimed. 
And in truth he wondered what could have possessed her. Verrall, at 
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any rate, was not losing his money. “ Were you so foolish as to believe 
it, Maria ?” 

“Only a little of it, George. Pray forgive me! I am weak just 
now, you know, and things startle me. I have heard dreadfal tales of 
these foreign gaming-places : and I knew how much you had been out 
at night since we came here. It is not so, is it, G ud 

George made a show of laughing at her anxiety. “I and Verrall 
have strolled into the places and watched the play,” said he. ‘“ We have 
staked a few coins ourselves—not to be looked upon as two churls who 

ut their British noses into everything and then won’t pay for the sight. 

lost what I staked, with a good grace ; but, as to Verrall, I don’t be- 
lieve he is a halfpenny out of pocket. Mrs. Verrall must have been 
quarrelling with her husband, and so thought she’d say something to 
spite him. And my wife must take it for gospel, and begin to fret her- 
self into a fever !”’ 

Maria drew a long, relieved breath. The address was candid, the 
manner was playful and tender: and she possessed the most implicit 
faith in her husband. Maria had doubted almost the whole world, be- 
fore she could have doubted George Godolphin. She drew his face 
down upon hers, once more whispering that he was to forgive her for 
being so silly. 

“* My dearest, I have been thinking that we may as well go on to- 
morrow. To-day, that is: I won’t tell you the time, if you don’t know 
it; but it’s morning.” 

She knew the time quite well. No anxious wife ever sat up for a 
husband yet, but knew it. In her impatience to be away—for she was 
most desirous of being at home again—she could take note of the one 
sentence only. “Oh, George, yes! Let us go!”’ 

“ Will you promise to get a good night’s rest first, and not attempt to 
be out of bed before eleven o’clock to-morrow morning, then ?” 

“ George, I will promise you anything,” she cried, with a radiant face. 
“Only say we shall start for home to-morrow !” 

“Yes, we will.” 

And, somewhat to Mr. Verrall’s surprise, they did start. That 
gentleman made no attempt to detain them. “ But it is shabby of you 
both to go off like this, and leave us amid these foreigners, like babes in 
the wood,” said he, when Maria was already in the carriage, and George 
was about to step into it. 

“ There is nothing to prevent your leaving too, is there, Mr. Verrall ?” 
asked Maria, leaning forward. ‘“ And what did you and Mrs. Verrall do 
before we came? You had been babes in the wood a fortnight then.” 

“ Fairly put, young a returned Mr. Verrall. “I must congratu- 
late you on one thing, Mrs. George Godolphin: that, in spite of your 
recent indisposition, you are looking more like yourself to-day than I 
have seen you yet.” 

“That is because I am going home,” said Maria. 

And home they reached in safety. The continental Jand journey, the 
pleasant sea trip—for the day and the waters were alike calm—and then 
the land again, all grew into things of the past, and they were once more 
back at Prior’s Ash. As they drove to the bank from the railway 
station, Maria looked up at the house when it came in sight, a thrill of 
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joy running through her heart. What a happy home it will be for me! 
was her glad thought. 
« What would Thomas and old Crosse say, if they knew I had dipped 


into it so deep at Homburg !”’ was the involuntary thought which flas 
across George Godolphin. 


ITT. 


HOM E. 


Grorce GopoLrHin and Maria were holding a levee. It could be 
called nothing else. Not very strong yet, George would only allow 
Maria to travel by easy journeys, and they had arrived at home aa in 
the afternoon. Mrs. Hastings and Grace, Bessy and Cecil Godolphin, 
Thomas Godolphin and Mr. Crosse, all were crowding into the back 
parlour to welcome them. Not the business parlour: but the large and 
pleasant dining-room, used also as a sitting-room, on the right of the 

rivate entrance; the room that used to be the chief sitting-room of the 
Miss Godolphins. 

Maria had thrown off her bonnet and shawl, and stood amidst them 
all, in her dark silk travelling dress, somewhat creased. There was no 
mistaking that she was intensely happy: her eye was radiant, her colour 
softly bright, her fair young face without a cloud. And now walked in 
the rector of All Souls’, having escaped (nothing loth) from a stormy 
vestry meeting to see Maria. Miss Godolphin was not there: temporary 
indisposition kept her at Ashlydyat. In the spring and autumn of the 

rear she would be occasionally troubled with a heating humour in the 
ey a species of erysipelas, and it confined her within doors, 

“T have brought her home safe, you see, sir,” George said to Mr. 
Hastings, leading Maria up to him. 

*“ And yourself also,” was the rector’s reply. ‘‘ You are worth two of 
the shaky man that went away.” 

“T told you I should be, sir, if you allowed Maria to go with me,” 
cried ready, gallant George. ‘I do not fancy we are either of us the 
worse for our sojourn abroad.” 

“I don’t think either of you look as though you were,” said the 
rector. ‘Maria is thin. I suppose you are not sorry to come home, 
Miss Maria?” 

“So glad!’ she said. ‘I began to think it very, very long, not to 
see you all. But, papa, I am not Miss Maria now.” 

** You saucy child!” exclaimed Mr. Hastings. But the rector had the 
laugh against him. Mrs. Hastings drew Maria aside. 

“* My dear, you have been ill, George wrote me word. How did it 
happen ? We were so sorry to hear it.” 

“Yes, we were sorry too,” replied Maria, her eyelashes resting on her 
hot cheek. ‘It could not be helped.” 

“ But how did it happen ?” 

“It was my own fault : not my indentional fault, you know, mamma. 
It occurred the day after we aaded Homburg. I and George were out 
walking and we met the Verralls. We turned with them, and then I 
had not hold of George’s arm. Something was amiss in the street, a 
great mess of stones and earth and rubbish; and, to avoid a carriage that 
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came by, I wi, a upon it. And, somehow I slipped off. I did not 
appear to have hurt myself: but I suppose it shook me.” 
“You met the Verralls at Homburg?’ cried Mrs. Hastings, in 


“Yes. Did George not mention it when he wrote? They are at 
Homburg still. Unless they have now left it.” 

“ George never puts a superfluous word in his letters,” said Mrs. 
Hastings, with a smile. “ He says just what he has to say, and no more. 
He mentioned that you were not well, and therefore some little delay 
might take place in the return home: but he said nothing of the 
Verralls.” 

Maria la . “George never writes a long letter-———” 

* care , taking George’s name in vain?” cried George, looking 
roun 

“It is I, . You never told mamma, when you wrote, that the 
Verralls were with us at Homburg.” 

“ T’m sure I don't remember whether I did or not,” said George. 

“‘The Verralls are in Wales,” observed Mr. Hastings. 

“Then they have travelled to it pretty quickly,’ observed George. 
“ When I and Maria left Homburg we left them in it. They had been 
there a mouth then.” 

Not one present but looked up with surprise. “The impression in 
Prior’s Ash is, that they are in Wales,” observed Thomas Godolphin. 
Ms It is the answer given by the servants to all callers at Lady Godolphin’s 

olly.” 

«They are certainly at Homburg; whatever the servants may say,” 
persisted George. “ The servants are labouring under a mistake.” 

“Tt is a curious mistake for the servants to make, though,” observed 
the rector, in a dry, caustic tone. 

An I think the Verralls are curious people altogether,” said Bessy Godol- 
in. 
y “I don’t know but they are,” assented George. ‘ But Verrall is a 
thoroughly good-hearted man, and I shall always speak up for him.” 

Meanwhile Margery had asked leave of Maria, and gone up to Ashly- 
dyat. Indeed, it was not much “ asking leave,” for that was not greatly 
Margery’s fashion. ‘I must go up and see Miss Godolphin, ma’am,” 
had been what she said to Maria. And Maria good naturedly bade her 
not hurry back. 

*‘ And what is to be my service, Miss Janet ?’’ was nearly the first 
question asked by Margery of Miss Godolphin. Nothing had been said 
before Margery went abroad, whether she was to return to Ashlydyat, or 
to continue with Maria: her ostensible business with Mr. and Mrs. 
George had been to—as everybody had phrased it—look after him. 

“You know I should like you back here, Margery,” Janet replied. 
“ But it shall be as you please.” 

“If it is as I please, I shall come back for certain,” was Margery’s 
answer, ‘ Not that I have any fault to find with Master George’s wife. 
I like her better, Miss Janet, than I had thought it possible to like any- 
body but a Godolphin.” 

“ She is a Godolphin now, Margery.” 

“Ah,” said Margery. ‘But she’s not a Godolphin born, Miss 
Janet.” 
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That evening, George and his wife dined alone. George was standing 
over the fire after dinner, when Maria came and stood near him. He 

ut out his arm and drew her to his side. 

“Tt seems so strange, George—the being in this house with yo eall 
alone,” she whispered. 

“Stranger than being my wife, Maria 2” 

“ Oh, but I have got used to that.” 

George laughed : she spoke so simply and naturally. “ You will get 
used in time to this being your home, my darling.” 

“TJ shall like the home so much! I hope it will be our home alwaya, 
G ag , 

“Tt will be so. Unless——” 

“ Unless what? Why do you stop?” 

“TI stopped, Maria, because I felt ashamed of the thought that had 
come over me. Unless Ashlydyat should fall in, I was about to say.” 

“ Ashlydyat! But, George, that could only come to us through 
Thomas's death!” she gravely said. 

“True. I say I was ashamed of the thought: it came to me without 
my will. I sincerely hope that Thomas may enjoy it to his old age. 
Suppose we go up and see Janet!” he continued.  ‘‘ She cannot come 
out, and I know it would please her. But perhaps you are tired to-night, 
Maria ?”’ 

“Indeed I am not. I should like the walk. And I should like to see 
Janet.” 

They started. It was about eight o'clock. A fine moonlight evening, 
and they took the way down Cross-street. The same way that Thomas 
Godolphin (if you remember it) had once gone ; up the lonely walk and 
round the trees to the Dark Plain. 

Nothing had been further from the thoughts both of George Godol- 
phin and his wife, than that Dark Plain’s ominous shadow, the reputed 
foreteller of ill to the Godolphins. But the Shadow was there. — 
clearer, never darker, never more palpably distinct, had it. been, than it 
appeared now. 

Maria had never seen it, and the fact of what it was did not at once 
strike her. ‘‘ What’s that?” she asked of George. ‘ What a strange- 
looking Oh, George! is it the Shadow ?” 

Her voice had dropped to an awe-struck tone. George’s courage ap- 
peared to have dropped with it. He stood, startled: gazing at it with 
wondering eyes. 

“ George, is it the Shadow ?” 

“It is what they call the Shadow, Maria,” he presently said, assuming 
a careless air. 

“Something must cast it!” she exclaimed. 

“It must,” replied George; “it must, and it does. It is my firm 
conviction that we shall sometime discover what it is that does cast it,’’ 
he continued, too earnestly to give suspicion of an evasive meaning. 

Maria was gazing at the shadow, her heart beating as she traced, bit 
by bit, its superstitious form. 

“J am sure that it arises from natural causes,” George continued, 
speaking to himself more than to Maria. “If I could only find out 
whence they come! I wonder if the archway throws out-———” 
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“ What brings you here to-night?” she uttered in a sharp tone, quite 
as if she were their equal and had power to order them about. But 
never was Margery more faithful, more affectionate at heart, than when 
her manner subsided into abruptness. “ And this is the first time you 
have been‘on the ‘Dark Plain since your marriage !” she went rapidly on, 
in t agitation. “Oh, sir, you know what they say! That if 
that Shadow appears——” 

George turned round with an imperative gesture; his face white, 
partly with emotion, partly with anger. What nonsense was she about 
to give utterance to, in the hearing of his young wife? “ You forget 
yourself strangely, Margery,’’ was his sharp rebuke. 

Margery’s eyes were fixed upon the Shadow, and her hands were lifted 
as if in dread; in pain. “I could be upon my Bible oath, if necessary, 
that it was not there a few minutes back,” she uttered. “I came past 
here, and then I remembered something I had forgotten at Ashlydyat, 
and went back for it. It was not there then.” 








THE ROYAL MONUMENT. 


Let the tall cenotaph the level* grace, 

Its marble emulate the mirror’s face, 

Then grave the name so recently inurn’d, 
Honoured by Europe, but by England mourned,t 
Here, where o’er-crowded myriads lately met, 

To praise, admire, do all things but forget 

The patron of that scene—here let it rise, 

The sad memorial of his obsequies. 


°Tis night, the splendour of the unclouded moon 
Illumes the moment of her highest noon, 

Save where deep shadows of the foliage shed 

A gloom like that which shrouds a dyimg bed ; 
Fit place for thought while passing o’er the sod 
Marked out by one now gone to rest with God, 
O’er whom affection mingled tear with tear, 
And a great nation wept along the bier. 
Trackless the scenes here lately passed away, 
Wrought out by him though now of yesterday, 
While he, the ark’s lost bird, hath found a shore 
From the lone vessel to return no more. 

Sad solitude! here memory quickens woe, 
Telling how frail the loftiest state below— 
How vainly prized in their humanity 

The first, best things of earth must ever be! 





* Site, in Hyde Park, of the old building. 
+ Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 
Urget. 
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Here rear the MonuMENT, and give it scope 
To nurture thoughts born of a perish’d hope ; 
For her the mourner in her regal bower, 

Rose of life’s vale drooping in sorrow’s shower, 
Twice stricken by affliction—let it be 

A pensive token, calling memory 

To one of whom she was the dearer part, 
Form’d to enchain our duty and his heart, 
Made dear to love by nature, which alone 
Claims servitude from cottage and from throne. 
So pass the high and loyal, so the wise, 

So earthly glories, and their vanities. 

Thus on the wide-spread waste of human ill, 
Death ever foremost strikes, stern victor still, 
Severs affection, wounds maternal love, 

Each perhaps the sacrifice our faith to prove, 
And the full knowledge of great truths to teach, 
Lest sense mistake what fancy cannot reach. 


Uprear the Monument, and let it be 

The record of a race in history ° 

Of coming sovereigns rais’d to England’s throne 
O’er mighty realms, which they shall rule alone 
In bright succession, honoured of the free, 

The potent guardians of true liberty, 

By that strong will which keeps their rocky isle, 
Secures its fields, and makes its harvests smile, 
Its people’s will precedent for all time, 

Known throughout earth, confess’d in every clime, 
From glowing shores where torrid oceans flow 
To polar mountains and eternal snow. 


Fain would my verse the Mourner’s praise renew, 
Fixed as her throne, inviolably true, 

Making more clear that sympathy of heart, 

Of which a nation feels the counterpart. 

How strong the example of her virtues shone 

In calm domestic joys for ever gone ; 

Yet those we loved would we recal them here, 
Souls entered bliss that never know a tear, 

Or dreams began with weeping—where no sigh 
Proclaims the frailty of mortality ? 

There is no echo from the tomb’s repose, 

Where Acheron’s heavy wave unruflled flows ; 
And if there were would we inflict the pain 

To bind freed spirits in the dust again, 

Now quafling far apart from mortal strife, 

The founts that gush beneath the trees of life? 
God gives us tribulations to refine 

Our wayward nature, such, fair Queen, are thine, 
Bestowed in mercy ere above we soar, 

To glorious light and being evermore ! 


Haste, place the Monument! a Sovereign’s grief 
In votive gifts may find a short relief; 
There is no covenant rainbow without tears, 


Through which some shining glimpse of heaven appears. 


Far be the place of that undreaming sleep, 
Where hope forgets to cheat, and grief to weep! 
Be long delayed that hour, Queen of the Free, 

That takes thee heavenward from humanity 
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To thy beatitude, where thou wilt meet 

The lost and loved one at God’s mercy seat. 

It is no wrong to thine eternal da 

To ask prolonged thine own time-honoured sway— 
One little hour of rule long proved aright, 

“To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light.” 
Are we not justly selfish, cherished Queen, 

To pray long coming time may intervene 

Ere a superior crown be worn by thee— 

A golden crown of immortality ? 


How many when they die, die all, but he 

Left to his Queen his seme § legacy 

He was her own, she his, and England’s throne 
Never more virtuous, great, or powerful shone ; 
Their love was mutual as their souls were true, 
As if into each other’s hearts they grew— 

One with its tendrils round the other twined, 
In tranquil sweet felicity of mind, 

Passing harmomiously regretted hours 

In palace halls, too seldom strewed with flowers ; 
He, with that content, a virtuous name, 
Attempted no Icarian flight to fame, 

In soul-exalting science took a part, 

And, patron of the elegant in art, 

The lustre and the dignity of man 

He well sustained on nature’s honest plan; 
Never profaned the task of doing go 

With an unholy thought—the brotherhood 

Of ill to others—for his days were past 

So well prepared that each might be his last. 


But the loved mourner sorrows still await, 

Sad in her solitude and halls of state, 

From the void ever present here and there— 
“Where is he gone ?” still sorrow answers “ Where ?” 
And memory brings the offspring of that love, 
Which, though unseen, smiles on her from above, 
And bids her guard them, now become her care, 
With the resistless prevalence of prayer. 

Well she the task fulfils—in them we see 

The hope of England’s royal chivalry, 

World of their parent’s wealth, and England’s own, 
Born in our borders to support the throne. 


Rear high “a livelong Monvument,”* and here 
Recal the past, for it demands a tear, 

That life so pure, that death so beautiful,t 
Taken when the cup of life was clear and full, 
When all was in its place, and all complete, 

As summer flowers are with the summer meet. 
He mingled not with party, made no foes, 

But bore his honours meekly to their close, 
When fully fraught with promised joys to come, 
Death call’d him to an everlasting ty 

Then rear the Monument, and give it scope 

To nurture thought, though born of potiahed hope! 


Cyrus REDDING. 





* Milton. + Tyrtzus, “ Lovely Death,” 
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MITHRIDATES, KING OF PONTUS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


At the worst period of the Indian mutiny in 1857, when people were 
naturally seeking a parallel in history for that absorbing topic, the 
Mithridatic War was named as offering in some res a closer analogy 
than others that had been suggested—such as the Truceless or Inexpiable 
War, between Carthage and her insurgent mercenaries. In one day 
eighty thousand Romans were massacred with circumstances of cruelty, 
we were reminded, like those which appalled us at Cawnpore; and the 
secrecy with which the massacre was pre , and the completeness and 
suddenness with which it overtook its multitudinous and scattered victims, 
were alleged to prove that the subtlety and secrecy of Eastern nations 
were then as remarkable as they are now. But this, on the other hand, 
was a national rebellion against a yoke intolerable to the nation, and 
had, moreover, a leader, and one of no ordinary kind. “ Mithridates 
was the life and soul of the movement, and nothing but his indomitable 
nature and extraordinary resource maintained the contest so long; for 
the Oriental hosts went down before small Roman armies whenever they 
met them in the field, just as the hosts of Hindostan have gone down 
before small English armies at Plassy, Assaye, and Cawnpore. 

“ The King of Pontus was a miracle of aleah and of a low kind of 
moral, force. He was the strongest man, the first rider, the first archer, 
the first drinker, and the first polygamist of the East—a perfect Oriental 
hero—a sort of Rustam, as it has been remarked, or Samson. He had 
been trained from his childhood, not in the Zenana, but in the school of 
adversity and danger ; and if he was not proof against poison—a tradition 
which we presume medical science would reject—he was at least a 
thoroughly iron man. He was, also, perhaps the best hater in the world ; 
and in the strength of that hate he found vigour, constancy, and almost 

nius.” 

But, as the reviewer of the supposed parallel then goes on to show, 
although Mithridates, thus personally endowed, entered upon the war 
with enormous pecuniary resources, and, like some of our native anta- 
gonists in India, had good European officers in his pay; yet were Euro- 
pean arms and Roman steadfastness too much for him, in spite of the 
terrible civil war which, during a great part of the period, was raging at 
Rome; and he was driven from field to field, from point to point, from 
country to country; till at last he could only escape his enemies by 
death.* 

Mr. de Quincey is strenuous as to the great error that prevailed in 
Rome with regard to the quality of Mithridates’ power. The spacious- 





* “ Happily”—this was the reviewer's practical and consolatory application of 
the subject—“ happily, Nana Sahib is a Mithridates only in cruelty and perfidy, 
and what is still more important, he carries no nation with him. He is not likely 
to cause us the fearful anxieties and vicissitudes, or to afford our generals the 
triumphs of a Mithridatic war.”—Saturday Review, Nov. 7, 1857. Art.: “ His- 
torical Parallels to the Indian Mutiny.” 
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ness of his kingdom, its remoteness, his power of retreat into Armenia— 
all enabled him, observes this scholarly critic, to draw out the war into a 
lingering struggle. ‘ These local advantages were misinterpreted. A 
man who a resist Sylla, Lucullus, and others, approved himself to the 
raw judgments of the multitude as a dangerous enemy.’’ Hence, ac- 
cording to De Quincey, who is no believer in Pompey’s greatness, —hence 
@ very disproportionate appreciation of that general, on his success 
against Mithridates, as if a second Scipio had conquered a second Han- 
nibal. If Hannibal, the multitude would argue, had transferred the 
war to the gates of Rome, why not Mithridates, who had come west- 
wards as far as Greece? And upon that argument, the panic-struck 

of Rome fancied that Mithridates might repeat the experiment— 
overlooking the changes which nearly one hundred and fifty years had 
wrought. It was in 1842 that the “English Opium-eater” discussed 
this topic, and he, too, took our relations with India in illustration of his 

urse. 

As possible, he maintained, would it have been for Scindia and Holkar 
forty years before, as possible for Tharawaddie at that very time, to 
conduct an expedition into England, as for Mithridates to have invaded 
Italy at the era of 670-80 of Rome. There is a wild romantic legend, 
he tells us, surviving in old Scandinavian literature, that Mithridates did 
not die by suicide, but that he passed over the Black Sea; from Pontus 
on the south-east of that sea to the Baltic; crossed the Baltic; and 
became that Odin whose fierce vindictive spirit reacted upon Rome, in 
after centuries, through the Goths and Vandals, his supposed descendants: 
just as the blood of Dido, the Carthaginian queen, after mounting to the 
heavens—under her dying imprecation, 


Exoriare aliquis nostro de sanguine vindex— 


came round in a vast arch of bloodshed upon Rome, under the retaliation 
of Hannibal, four or five centuries later. This Scandinavian legend, con- 
tinues Mr. de Quincey, “‘ might answer for a graud romance, carrying with 
it, like the Punic legend, a semblance of mighty retribution ; but, as an 
historical possibility, any Mithridatic invasion of Italy would be extra- 
vagant. Having been swallowed, however, by Roman credulity, as a 
ea always iz procinctu, so long as the old Pontic lion should be 
unchained, naturally it had happened that this groundless panic, from its 
very indistinctness and shadowy panic, became more availabie for Pompey’s 
immoderate glorification, than any service so much nearer to home as to 
be more rationally appreciable.”* According to this view, it was merely 
a piece of Pompey’s unexampled luck, that he should be the last man in 
the series against Mithridates, and thus step into the inheritance of merit 
belonging to the entire series in that service—the labourer, who easily 
rea the harvest, thus practically throwing into oblivion those who had 
so painfully sown it. 

We may here remark, in passing, that the Scandinavian legend, above 
referred to, was one which Wordsworth had some thoughts, once upon a 
time, of selecting for the argument of the great poem he was then medi- 
tating. It fluctuated, in the preference of his varying moods of mind, 





* See the Essay on Cicero, in De Quincey’s collected works. 
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with other themes from classical antiquity and the Middle Ages. Some- 
times he had almost settled on a romance of chivalry and knight-errant 
enterprise; but then again, 

Sometimes, more sternly moved, I would relate 

How vanquished Mithridates northward passed, 

And, hidden in the cloud of years, became 


Odin, the Father of a race by whom 
Perished the Roman Empire.* 


The Président de Brosses—best known perhaps, or indeed only re- 
membered, now-a-days, by his feud with Voltaire—undertook a recon- 
struction of the entire history of Mithridates, out of the scattered frag- 
ments of Sallust, and a mass of notes minutely collected from all he 
stores of antiquity, and even from the Armenian chronicle of (Gallicé) 
Moise de Choréne, then scarcely deciphered. He depicts the childhood 
of his Pontic hero,—well-cultured, but cruelly disposed, already capable 
of crime, and attaining the throne by poisoning his mother—then his 
solitary youth, spent in the savage woods, in chase of beasts of prey, and 
in studying the properties of poisonous plants, and the antidotes effectual 
in each case. Without affirming, as a celebrated scholar of the present 
century has done, that Mithridates had waged a number of wars before 
he was eighteen years old, De Brosses shows him to us quitting his 
dominions, to enter on an irregular course of travels, like Peter the Great, 
whom M. Villemain declares him to resemble in more points than one, — 
in genius, in the impetuosity of his passions, and in that art of command- 
ing barbarians, which consists in being, one’s self, at the same time bar- 
barous and civilised. De Brosses shows him betrayed during his absence, 
and on the rumour of his death,—then reappearing, in implacable mood 
towards Laodice, his wife and sister, and the magnates of his court, but 
beloved by his people, and aggrandising his empire daily by victories 
over the Scythians and Greeks of the Bosphorus, gaining over or de- 
spoiling the petty kings of Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, of whom 
the avowed protector was Rome, and preparing on a grand scale to 
combat Rome herself by urging to revolt all the peoples she had en- 
slaved. The day for war with Rome herself arrived at last. Mithridates 
then drives out the Roman legions from their province of Asia, permits 
the people to massacre a hundred thousand of these foreigners, and, de- 
scending armed on Europe, suddenly reveals to Greece the person of the 
Coming Man, her wild, stern, all-puissaut liberator. 

It would be difficult, M. Villemain opines, to throw a better light on 
history, or to paint a better portrait than De Brosses has done, of the 
new Hannibal,—de cet “Annibal rot, whose campaigns against Lucullus 
and Pompey are narrated by Sallust. Arrived at this part of his work, 
Sallust’s French imitator “ redoubles the efforts of his industrious erudi- 
tion.” The obstinate siege of the town of Cyzicus, the forced retreat of 
Mithridates, the loss of his fleet, the invasion of his hereditary realm, his 
flight to the deserts, to the defiles of the Caucasus itself, in order to make 
up new armies,—all this forms a narrative at once curious and energetic, 
composed anew out of the ruins, and sometimes the dust, of the ancient 
monument. Where Sallust is said to have come to a full stop, however, 





* Wordsworth, The Prelude. Introduction. 
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there, too, halts the Président de Brosses—who winds up with the return 
of Lucullus to Rome, because Sallust is reported to have made that the 
finis of his history.* 

Racine prefaces his tragedy with the remark that hardly a name that 
can be named is better known than that of Mithridates—whose life and 
death form a considerable portion of Roman history, and of whom it may 
be said, without taking his conquests into account, that his defeats alone 
made the almost entire glory of the three greatest captains of the 
republic, Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey. And while it is Racine’s boast, 

scarce any of the brilliant actions in the life of Mithridates are left 
out in his tragedy (the Unities notwithstanding), the poet defends with 
authority as he can command his prominent use of the king’s 
alleged design to pass into Italy. Florus, Plutarch, and Dion Cassius 
are cited, as naming the countries through which Mithridates would have 
to pass; and so, in icular, is Appian the Alexandrian, who enters 
more into detail, and who, after indicating the facilities, aids, and ap- 
pliances the king hoped to find in his route, adds, that this plan was the 
pretext made use of by Pharnaces to excite the entire army to revolt, 
and that the soldiers, alarmed at the old king’s enterprise, looked upon it 
as the mere desperation of a prince who would fain perish with éclat, 
Dion Cassius thus comments on this design of Mithridates :¢ “ This man 
was verily born to undertake great things. As he had often experienced 
good  : evil fortune, he believed there was nothing that could be above 
his hopes and his boldness, and adapted his designs far more to the 
greatness of his courage than to the bad state of his affairs; firmly re- 
solved, should his enterprise be unsuccessful, to die as became a great 
king, and bury himself beneath the ruins of his empire, rather than live 
in obscurity and meanness.” All which would tell famously in French, 
plentifully interspersed with la gloire, and Seigneur, vous pouvez tout, 
and Madame, vos beaux yeux, a confidant, a domestique, a deal of 
rhetoric, and the Unities. 

Montesquieu, again, glorifies Mithridates as a magnanimous king, 
who, in adversity, like the lion looking at his wounds, was only the more 
indignant. ‘‘In the abyss into which he was plunged, he formed the 
plan of carrying the war into Italy, and of going to Rome with the same 
nations which subdued it some centuries afterwards, and by the same 
road which they travelled.” t 

It is with Hannibal that Montesquieu compares the King of Pontus. 
Frederick Schlegel follows in the same track. “No enemy of the 
Romans, since Hannibal,” says the German philosopher, “‘ had formed 
such a deep-laid plan as Mithridates, whose intention it was to unite in 
one armed confederacy against Rome all the nations of the north, from 
the regions of Mount Caucasus, as far as Gaul and the Alps.”§ But 

discusses him, and his plans, only to show that danger served 
but to arouse the Roman people to more triumphant exertions ; and that 
every effort of hostile resistance, when once overcome, tended simply to 
co their universal dominions. 





* Villemain, Cours de Littérature Francaise, Dix-septitme Lecon. 
¢ Racine, Préface de Mithridate. 
Philosophy ef History, IX. Character of the Romans. 
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Mithridates serves Mr. Carlyle, too, with a text for a short to 
the same effect, though with wider range and scope in it, leading indeed 
to rather momentous issues. Conquest, he says, isa fact often witnessed ; 
conquest, which seems mere wrong and force, everywhere asserts itself as 
aright among men. Yet, if we examine, we shall find, he assures us, 
that, in this world, no conquest could ever become permanent, which did 
not withal show itself beneticial to the conquered as well as to conquerors. 
Then comes the illustration. “ Mithridates, King of Pontus, come now 
to extremity, ‘appealed to the patriotism of his people ;’ but, says the 
history, ‘he had squeezed them, and fleeced and plundered them, for lon 
years; his requisitions, flying, irregular, devastative, like the whirlwind, 
were less supportable than Roman strictness and method, regular “ * 
never so rigorous: he therefore appealed to their patriotism in vain. The 
Romans conquered Mithridates. The Romans, having conquered the 
world, held it conquered, because they could best govern the world; the 
mass of men found it nowise pressing to revolt; their fancy might be 
afflicted more or less, but in their solid interests they were better off than 
before.”’* 

The recurring mention of Mithridates in conjunction with Hannibal, is 
almost inevitable in writers on Roman history. ‘The Romans themselves 
associated as twin memories these once formidable names, and, as time 
passed on, and immortal hatreds put on mortality, they did honour to 
both names, as of foemen worthy of their steel. “ The ancient Romans,” 
says Thomas de Quincey, ‘‘ were too faithful to the ideal of grandeur in 
themselves not to relent, after a generation or two, before the grandeur 
of Hannibal. Mithridates—a more doubtful person—yet merely for the 
magic perseverance of his indomitable malice, won from the same Romans 
the only real honour that ever he received on earth.” And we English, 
this author omits not to add, have ever shown the same homage to stub- 
born enmity. To work unflinchingly, he says, for the ruin of England, 
to proclaim through life, by word and by deed, Delenda est Anglia 
victrix! that one purpose of malice, faithfully pursued, has quartered 
some people upon our national funds of homage as by a perpetual 
anouity. Better than an inheritance of service rendered to England, has 
sometimes proved, he contends, the most insane hatred to England ; 
pointing, in proof, to Hyder Ali, and even his son Tippoo, though so far 
inferior, and to Napoleon Bonaparte, as having all benefited by this dis- 
position amongst ourselves to exaggerate the merit of diabolic enmity.— 
But we must get back to Mithridates and old Rome. 

The King of Pontus, who has been compared to the great Hannibal, 
had, it is true, says Michelet, the vast projects and the ungovernable will 
of the chief of the mercenaries, but not his genius for tactics. His glory 
wast the being during forty years for the barbarians on the shores of the 
Euxine, what Hannibal had been for those of Spain, Africa, and Gaul; a 
sort of mediator and instructor, under whose auspices they invaded the 
empire. Residing at Pergamus, upon the confines of Asia, whence he 





* Carlyle, Chartism, ch. v. “ Rights and Mights.” 

t De Quincey’s Essay on Joan of Arc. (Reprinted in vol. i, of his Mis. 
cellanies. ) 
3} See Michelet, Histoire de Rome, livre iii. ch. iii. 
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had driven out the Romans, he was continually sending fresh hordes from 
the Caucasus, from the Crimea, and from the banks of the Danube, into 
Asia, Macedonia, and Greece. 

In later times it was remembered, as Dean Liddell mentions, in his 
account of “ the man who became famous as the competitor of Rome for 
the sovereignty of the East,” that at his birth a comet blazed in the 
heavens so large in size as to reach from the zenith to the horizon—a 
sign, it was afterwards interpreted, of his destined greatness. “ But 
during his boyhood the fates seemed adverse. The Senate revoked the 

ift conferred by Aquilius upon his father.* His guardians attem 
is life both by poison and the dagger. But he escaped all perils mar- 
vellously. It was commonly believed that his constitution was enabled 
to defy the insidious attacks of poison by the habitual use of antidotes. 
What education he received was given by Greek masters at Sinopé. 
Probably his quick faculties enabled him to make much of little teaching. 
So excellent was his memory that he is said to have been master of five- 
and-twenty languages, so as to be able to converse in their own tongue 
with all the tribes who composed his motley empire. His appreciation of 
Hellenic superiority is attested by the employment of Greeks both for 
military and civil administration; and his cultivated taste is disclosed b 
the artistic skill displayed in the execution of his coins. The great silver 
piece bearing the head of Mithridates is one of the most admirable medals 
that came from the ancient mints. Yet he is said to have devoted the 
greater part of his youthful years to hunting in the mountains of Pontus: 
thus he obtained vigour of constitution, quickness of eye, and promptness 
of decision.”+ In fine, the Dean of Christ Church pronounces him in all 
respects to have stood far above the common run of Oriental despots. 
he Pontic king’s long struggle with the Roman power began with 
his attempts to gain possession of the neighbouring territories of Bithynia 
and Cappadocia, which it had taken under its protection. The success 
with which his arms were crowned, writes the historian of the Romans 
under the Empire, encouraged him to carry war into the territory of the 
republic in Asia Minor; and throughout these districts the people were 
so well disposed towards him that he was enabied to relieve them, at least 
for an instant, from the yoke of the foreigner. The enthusiasm with 
which he was received marks the excessive hatred that yoke had inspired. 
For to Mr. Merivale it is evident that even the capricious tyranny of 
Oriental despotism was preferred to all the benefits of European civilisa- 
tion, blighted as these were by the systematic rapacity of the Roman 
governors.t ‘ The character of the great King of Pontus has come 





* For his services to Rome in the war against Aristonicus, Mithridates V. 
(Euergetes) was rewarded by the Roman pro-consul Aquilius with a considerable 
portion of Phrygia. This Mithridates was assassinated at Sinope, his capital, 
about the year 120 B.c., and was succeeded by his son, the great Mithridates, 
commonly called Dionysos, or Eupator, then a boy of about twelve years old. 

¢ Liddell, History of Rome, vol. ii. book vi. ch. lix. § 2. 

t This is strongly expressed in the speech of Mithridates (Justin, XX XVIII. 
7), where he makes a direct appeal to the passions of the provincials: ‘‘ Tan- 
tumque me avida exspectet Asia ut etiam vocibus vocet: adeo illis odium 
Romanorum incussit rapacitas proconsulum, sectio publicanorum, calumnie 
litium.” Compare Pliny’s remark on the infamous character his countrymen 
had acquired, when speaking of the death of Aquilius, down whose throat molten 
gold was poured by order of Mithridates. (Hist. Nat., XX XIII. 3.) 
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down to us laden with all the crimes his rivals’ malevolence could fasten 
upon it; and in estimating it we must never forget that the sources from 
whence our historians drew their information were the narratives of un- 
scrupulous foes.” The abilities, adds this discerning critic, which the 
Eastern despot exhibited may justly raise a prejudice in his favour; and 
when we consider the magnanimity he repeatedly displayed, we shall be 
the more inclined to look for other explanations of the crimes imputed to 
him than the natural barbarity to which our authorities complacently 
refer them. Accordingly, while Dr. Liddell makes Mithridates, while 
“given up to enjoyment” (in celebrating his nuptials with Monima, a 
young Greek of Stratonicea), send forth in cold blood his edict “ to every 
city in the Province of Asia, ordering the people to massacre all Italians 
who might be found within their borders,” which ‘savage order was 
obeyed with alacrity,”* eighty thousand persons being slaughtered in one 
day,—Mr. Merivale, on the other hand, considers it more likely that the 
massacre was “‘an act of national vengeance than the execution, as the 
historians represent it, of a tyrant’s mandate.”’t 

The sanction Mithridates gave to the piratical confederation, and the 
formidable use he made of it in his efforts against the republic, affords 
the historian we have last quoted an opportunity of describing the cha- 
racter, operations, and locale, of that redoubtable crew. ‘The great 
traffic, as Mr. Merivale observes, which flourished for centuries between 
Greece, Egypt, and Syria, presented a brilliant lure to the habits of 
piracy notoriously prevalent in those seas from the earliest times—the 
origin of European and Asiatic hostility being, indeed, traced by Hero- 
dotus to the predatory enterprises of lawless adventurers. And such, the 
historian proceeds to remark, is the natural configuration of the coasts of 
Greece and Asia Minor, and their intermediate islands, that this plague 
of piracy has never been thoroughly eradicated from their waters.[ The 
sea-line of either continent is broken by innumerable bays and creeks, 
and bristles with projecting headlands; in such regions the science of 
navigation requires the aid of minute local knowledge. The interior of 
the country is also generally difficult of access; precipitous mountains 
alternate with deep valleys; here and there only a broader expanse is 
opened by a river of more than usual volume. Its population congre- 
gated, even in the best times, in spots of isolated fertility, large tracts of 
impassable mountain intervening between them. Under such circum- 
stances, the recesses of every bay formed retreats for piratical adventurers, 
in which to repair their vessels, enjoy their booty, and riot away the in- 
tervals of repose. 

“The policy of the Romans did not allow the provincials to maintain 
an effective military force to destroy these nests of marauders; during the 
Mithridatic war the coasts of Greece and Ionia swarmed with them; but 
it was through the policy of the King of Pontus that Cilicia became 
their priucipal stronghold. Despairing of ultimate success, he deter- 
mined, it was said, to leave a sting rankling in the vitals of the republic. 





* Liddell, ubi supra, § 8. 

t Merivale, Hist. of the Romans under the Empire, vol. i. ch. i. § 2. 

+ Compare Mr. Finlay’s intelligent work on Greece under the Romans, p. 38: 
“It is said that the piracies committed during the late revolutionary war contri- 
buted quite as much as the humanity of the allies to the signature of the treaty 
of the 6th of July, 1827, and to the foundation of a German monarchy in Greece.” 
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With this view, having driven in the feeble outposts of the Roman power, 
he encouraged the piratical hordes of the eastern seas to collect on the 
coast of Cilicia. Here they established their docks, arsenals, and maga- 
zines ; here there grew up an organised system of rapine and defiance, a 
fleet, a nation, and perhaps a government of pirates.”* 

What with pirates to organise, poisons to guard against, pro-consuls to 
put down, twenty-three languages to speak, and (like Caesar) the name 
of every soldier in his ranks to remember, Mithridates had enough on his 
mind, and plenty of hard work on his hands. The poison question was 
not the least of his anxieties, and has always interested those who inquire 
into his career. It seems this poison-proof old man bore in every sense a 
charmed life—so that, like the Roman satirist’s old fellow that would 


ao living on, defiant of gout, cough, pleurisy, and impatient 


Hunc neque dira venena, nec hosticus auferet ensis.t 


Juvenal more than once commemorates (as became such a connoisseur- 
critic of poisoning practice, as a female art, especially,) the antidotes 
which Mithridates applied with effect. In one place he speaks of the 
Pontica ter victi . . . medicamina Regis.t In another he advises a 
gentleman of property, with an extravagant and eager son, to 
—get that dose with haste 
In which the Pontic king his safety placed : 
For this must be your guard, if you propose 
To taste a next year’s fe, or smell its rose. 
The king or father, that would safely eat, 
Must take an antidote before his meat. 
——eme quod Mithridates 
Composuit, si vis aliam decerpere ficum, 
Atque alias tractare rosas. Medicamen habendum est, 
Sorbere ante cibum quod debeat aut pater aut rex.§ 


Bacon’s statement of the ‘“‘ Great Oyer’” Poisoning case, records of its 
victim that “at last his [Sir Thomas Overbury’s] body was almost come 
by use of | perenne to the state that Mithridates’ body was by the use of 
treacle and preservatives, that the force of the poisons was blunted upon 
him.”|| By ¢reacle, be it observed in passing, is meant, according to an 
old lexicographer, “ a physical composition, made of vipers and other in- 
gredients’4/—upon which obsolete usage of the word (derived from 
Onpsaxn, viper’s flesh,) some remarks and illustrations may be consulted 
in Dean Trench’s Select Glossary. 

Sir Thomas Browne, knight and physician, discussing in his “ Vulgar 
Errors”’ certain prevalent notions about poisons and their antidotes, sums 
up with this conclusion: that, although unto every poison men have de- 
livered many antidotes, and in every one is promised an equality unto its 
adversary, yet do we often find they fail in their effects : “ moly will not 
resist a weaker cup than that of Circe; a man may be poisoned in a 
Lemnian dish; without the miracle of John, there is no confidence in 
the earth of Paul ;** and if it be meant that no poison could work upon 





* Merivale, I. 38 sg. ¢t Horat. Sermon. I. ix. 
t Juvenalis, Sat. vi. § Id. Satira xiv. 

| Charge against Robert, Earl of Somerset. 

{ Phillips, The NewWorld of Words. ** Terra Melitea. 
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him, we doubt the story, and e no such success from the diet of 
Mithridates.”"* Sir Thomas might have included in his allusions the 
story, referred to by his witty A Ih ey wos Samuel Butler, of Macamut, 
Sultan of Cambaya, who is said by Purchas to have lived upon poison, 
with which he was so completely saturated that his breath or touch 
carried death—whence the decease of, in round (if not sound) numbers, 
“ four thousand concubines.” 


The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 

Is asp, and basilisk, and toad, 

Which makes him have so strong a breath, 
that—the sequitur may be best omitted. True, ’tis a lady tells the story. 
But the Lady in “ Hudibras” is not the nicest of the nice, though she may 
have been the fairest of the fair. 

Racine gives full emphasis to the veteran monarch’s prophylactic ap- 

pliances. His majesty, in a monologue, condescendingly lets boxes, pit, 
and gallery into the secret: 


Quoi! des plus chéres mains craignant les trahisons, 
J’ai pris som de m’armer contre tout les poisons ; 
J’ai su, par une longue et pénible industrie, 

Des plus mortels venins prévenir la furie.t 


It is one of Dr. Armstrong’s didactic monitions in his purely didactic 
poem, that, as 


For want of use the kindest aliment 
Sometimes offends, 


so (thinking possibly of Mithridates, though naming him not)—<o, 


Custom tames the rage 
Of poison, to mild amity with life.§ 


As again, in a subsequent book, the Doctor enforces a per contra 
mouition : 

Besides, the powerful remedies of pain 

(Since pain in spite of all our care will come) 

Should never with your prosperous days of health 

Grow too familiar: for by frequent use 

The strongest medicines lose their healing power,§ 

And ev’n the surest poisons theirs to kill.|| 


But some folks, who will dose themselves, whatever the doctor says, are 
better at taking their own pet poison, than at taking his sage advice. 
And of such, we suppose, was Mithridates, King of Pontus. 

Not that even he, however, peculiar as was his destiny, abnormal as 
was his constitution, escaped unpunished. He took so many antidotes 
that he became poison-proof a few degrees “ above proof,” as the spirit- 
dealers might say. He was not only proof against poisoning by other 
people, when dying would be inconvenient to him; but, as it turned out, 
at the end of the chapter, his system was proof against poisons adminis- 
tered by himself, when die he must, and (if not by cup or platter, at any 
rate by hook or by crook, somehow or anyhow) die he would. 





* Sir Thos. Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica, book vii. ch. xvii. 

t Hudibras, part ii. canto i. t Mithridate, Acte IV. Sc. 5. 
§ Armstrong, Art of Preserving Health, book ii. “ Diet.” 

i Ibid., book iii. “ Exercise.” 
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The power of Mithridates was gradually broken by the perseverance 
of general after general, sent against him by Rome, who ultimately suc- 
ceeded in expelling him from “ all the territories he had inherited or ac- 

ired on the southern shore of the Euxine.” Pompey it was who drove 

King of Pontus beyond the Caucasus; but to pursue him further, as 
Mr. Merivale says, was a service of danger, for such a charm did the 
mighty monarch carry with him, even in exile and disgrace, that wherever 
he came the nations rose to welcome and obey him. “ Mithridates 
retreated round the north-eastern coasts of the Euxine, and halted at 
Panticapeum, at the mouth of the Cimmerian Bosphorus. Pompeius 
relinquished the pursuit, and turned southwards in search of wealthier 
lands to plunder and feebler sovereigns to intimidate, while the enemy 
whom he had been specially commissioned to destroy was nurturing a new 
combination against the power of Rome, more gigantic and formidable 
than any which his bold imagination had yet conceived. The same 
sagacity which, at an earlier period, had induced him to enter into nego- 
tiations with Sertorius in Spain, now counselled him to communicate 
with the restless warriors of Gaul. 

“He proposed, it is said, to traverse Dacia and Pannonia with a 
Scythian horde at his back, and join his impatient allies at the threshold 
of Italy. Even at the farthest extremity to which his power ever reached, 
this extraordinary man could leave a durable name in the traditions of the 
native population. A ledge on the summit of a rock projecting into the 
sea, in the neighbourhood of Odessa, is said to be popularly known at this 
day as the ‘throne of Mithridates.’ But the ordinary result of Oriental 

olygamy hastened the old man’s end. He had excited against himself 

hostility in the bosom of his own family. Three sons and three daughters 
he had put to death to secure his throne; but another of his children 
named Pharnaces, whom he had destined for his successor, eager to defeat 
the wild enterprise he meditated, and thus gain the favour of the Romans, 
revolted against him. Deserted by his troops and people, Mithridates 
prepared to embrace a voluntary death. His system, it was affirmed, had 
been fortified against poison by the habitual use of antidotes; he was 
compelled to require the services of a Gaulish attendant, and fell upon the 
sword reluctantly presented to him.”* There needed an appeal as strong 
as that of nents Brutus, to Volumnius, his friend, first, and in 
vain; then to his freedman Strato: 


I pr’ythee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord: 
ou art a fellow of a good respect ; 

Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it: 

Hold thou my sword, and turn away thy face 

While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato Pt 
What though Lucullus grudged the distinctions of his rival and successor 
in the eastern command, Pompey the Great,—and insinuated that he had 
been himself the first to break the power of Mithridates, leaving him an 
easy prey to a fresh adversary with augmented resources: the tyrant had, 
after all, escaped from his pursuer, and robbed the pretended conqueror of 
half his glory by a voluntary death.t Keen enough, no doubt, were 
Pompey’s apprehensions about Mithridates— 


* Merivale, I. 155 s¢. 





——— 


_ _ ¥ Julius Cesar, Act V. Sc. "a 
t Merivale, I. 183. 
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Mithridates, King of Pontus. 


Lest, in his greatness, by some mortal stroke 
He do defeat us: for his life in Rome 
Would be eternal in our triumph.* 


But keener, and overmastering quite, were those of the Pontic king him- 
self, lest any such fate, by cruel possibility, might await him. And 
therefore his resolve was: This mortal house I'll ruin, do Pompey what 
he can. 
Shall they hoist me up, 
And show me to the shouting varletry 
Of censuring Rome Pt 


Should mechanic slaves, with greasy aprons, rules, and hammers,—as 
Cleopatra has it,—uplift him to the view? in their thick breaths, rank 
of gross diet, should he be enclouded, and forced to drink their vapour ? 
The gods forbid ! 


Qui pourrait exprimer par quels faits incroyables, 
Quels coups, accompagnés de regards effroyables, 
Son bras, se signalant pour la derniére fois, 

A de ce grand héros terminé les exploits ? 

Enfin, las et couvert de sang et de poussieére, 

ll s’était fait de morts une noble barriére. 

Un autre bataillon s’est avancé vers nous : 

Les Romains pour le joindre ont suspendu leurs coups ; 
Ils voulaie..t tous ensemble accabler Mithridate. 
Mais lui: “ C’en est assez, m’a-t-il dit, cher Arbate ; 
Le sang et la fureur m’emportent trop avant. 

Ne livrons pas surtout Mithridate vivant.” 


At which point, Mithridate so far ceases to resemble the historical 
Mithridates, and Arbate, cher Arbate, becomes so exceedingly French, 
that we interrupt the recitative. 

Nearer the mark, in most essential respects, is Michelet’s terse account 
of the old hero’s last strokes—for colossal conquests, and, that hope 
foiled, for release from the battle of life itself. ‘The great Mithridates,” 
as the French historian still calls him, “ even in his flight,” had con- 
ceived the gigantic project of leading the barbarians towards Italy. The 
Scythians desired nothing better than to follow him. The Gauls, who 
had long been conciliated by him, waited for him to pass the Alps. 
“ Old as he was, and devoured by an ulcer which obliged him to conceal 
himself, he put in motion the whole of the barbarians, whose reunion 
he wished to establish, so many centuries before Attila. The énormous 
extent of his preparations, and terror at the war he was going to un- 
dertake, turned his subjects against him.” Then, after referring to the 
bloodshed in his family, and the treason of Pharnaces, M. Michelet con- 
tinues: “ The old king, fearing to be delivered to the Romans, tried 
to poison himself ; two of his daughters, who remained with him, shared 
in the draught, and soon died. But Mithridates had so long fortified 
himself against poisons, by the habitual use of them, that he could not 
find any strong enough for the purpose. The Gaul, Bituitus, who was 
attached to him, aided him with his sword to die. There was no longer 
in the east a king like Mithridates. This giant,§ this man indestructible, 





* Antony and Cleopatra, Act V, Sc. 1. + Ibid,, Sc. 2. 

: Racine, Mithridate, Acte V. Sc. 4. 

_§ “We may judge,” says Appian, “of the enormous size of Mithridates, from 
armour, which he sent to Delphi and to Nemwa.”—But in the act of judging, 
May—vou. CXXv. NO. COCCXCVII. E 
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by fatigue as by poison, this man who spoke all languages, both learned 
and barbarian, left an enduring memory.”* Of which, the rocky 
“throne of Mithridate,” er at by thousands in the Crimean war, is 
pointed to, as a perennial 

A ed y, that picture forms, of the dead daughters, 
sie alee drunk of their stern father’s cup, had died at once; and 
beside them, the old baffled, disconcerted despot, over whom poison had 


no power. 
Quid proderat . . . | 
. . « miscuisse toxicum >} 
Racine brings out into full prominence the disappointment of Mithri- 
dates at this check to his designs. The particular mode of suicide he 
had selected, was the one in which he plumed himself on being a savant, 
a man of science, system, exhaustive a Why, poisons were his 
forte: if there was anything he knew well, and knew thoroughly, he 
flattered himself it was high art in poisoning. And now, two green 
girls, who had perhaps never given an hour’s study to the subject, nor 
even turned their attention to such topics as What to Eat, Drink, and 
Avoid,—this uninitiated pair lay stark dead at his feet, and he, the 
duate in venomous lore, could make no impression on the vital force 

—could not, by doubling the dose, or varying the “exhibition,” manage 
with all his manceuvring to congeal the blood in his withered veins, or 
steep his senses in uttermost forgetfulness. 

D’abord il a tenté les atteintes mortelles 

Des poisons que lui-méme a cru les plus fidéles; 

Il les a trouvés tous sans force et sans vertu. 

“'Vains secours, a-t-il dit, que j’ai trop combattu! 

Contre tous les poisons soigneux de me défendre, 

J’ai perdu tout le fruit que j’en pouvais attendre.”’t 


But there are more outlets than one from the house of life; and 
Mithridates had only, with whatever amount of mortification, to resign 
his impracticable mode of egress, and to give over this hopeless groping 
in the dark through “ passages that led to nothing;” he had only to 
substitute cold steel for bitter herbs, and the Great King of Pontus was 
with them that sleep. 

When Pompey read to his soldiers the letters of Pharnaces announcing 
his father’s death, and his own submission to the supremacy of Rome, 
every one felt, as Dean Liddell expresses it, ‘that the Pontie War, 
which had been sustained by the abilities and energy of Mithridates 
alone, was now at an end,” and every one “breathed more freely.”§ 
Pharnaces had sent the corpse of Mithridates Eupator to Sinope, 2 the 
Mithridates Euergetes had been done to death more than threescore 
— ago, and thither hastened Pompey, who, foiled himself of the 

ving monarch’s person to crown his triumph in Rome, would yet be 
nO ungenerous witness of the stir, and whispering wonderment, and 


ore wy which solemnised a king’s “ dead march” to the sepulchre 





it may be as well not to forget a certain passage in the history of Alexander in 
the east, which indeed would put Nemwa and Delphi on their guard. 

- Michelet, livre iii, ch. iv. + Horat. Epod. 

+ Mithridate, V. 4. § Liddell, VI. 63, § 16. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Part THE SEVENTEENTH. 


I, 


HOW VIOLET MOLYNEUX TRANSLATED FIDELITY. 


Caw you not fancy how eagerly all town, ever on the gui vive after 
scandal and gossip, darted like the vultures on a dying lion on the story 
of Vivian Sabretasche’s marriage? They were so outraged at its having 
been so long concealed so carefully, that those who collected scandales of 
their neighbours, as industriously and pensistently as Paris cheffoniers 
their rags, grubbing for them often in quite as filthy places, revenged 
themselves for the wrong he had done them, by telling it, garbled and 
distorted in every way that could be suggested by malice and the inborn 
love in human nature for retailing evil of its kind. Heaven knows 
through whom it first chiefly spread, whether from the lips of my Lad 
Molyneux, who hated him and loved the telling, or through his wike 
and her brother, who probably supplied the Court Talebearer, the 
St. James's Tittletatler, and such like journals with the vague, yet fully 
damnatory, versions that appeared in them of the “ Early history of a 
Colonel in the Queen’s cavalry, well known in fashionable circles as a 
dilettante, a lion, and a leader of ton, who has recently sought the hand 
of the beautiful daughter of an Irish Peer, and would have led her to the 
altar in a few days’ time, but for the unhappy, yet, considering the cir- 
cumstances, fortunate discovery of the existence of a first wife, concealed 
by Colonel S. for the space of twenty years, during which period, it is 
said, the unfortunate wife has lived upon extraneous charity, denied even 
the ordinary necessities of existence by her unnatural husband, who, 
having wooed her in a passing caprice, abandoned her when one would 
have supposed his extreme youth might have preserved him from the bar- 
barity, and we, the moral censors of the age, must say, however reluc- 
tantly, villany of such a course.” 

How it spread I cannot say. I only know it flew like wildfire. 

re were so many who hated him—as a man or a woman, superior in 
mind, or talent, or beauty, is certain to be hated by those who cringe the 
lowest and court with the grossest flattery. Men who envied him his 
careless successes in a thousand fields, who bore him malice for some mot 
dropped in the abundance of his wit, that had hit some hypocrisy or 
petitesses, or owed him a grudge for that raffiné exclusiveness which 
made him shrink from anything underbred or affected; women who had 
loved that beautiful face and form, and had won no admiring glance in 
return, or who had only awoke from him that passagere eye passion which 
dies so soon, and now begrudged him to another younger and fairer. He 
had been passionately loved, he was hated in proportion; and all his 
“ dearest friends” glutted over the story so long hidden from their inquiring 
eyes. Old dowagers mumbled it over their whist-tables, married beauties 
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50 Granville de Vigne. 


whispered it behind their fans, men gossiped of it in club-rooms ; and in 
all was the version different. Men in general—save those jealous of 
him for having won Violet—took his part; but women—the soft-voiced 
murderers of so much fair fame—sided, without exception, against him ; 
called him villain! betrayer! all the names in their sentimental voca- 
bulary; pitied his “poor dear wife;” doubted not she was a sweet 
creature sacrificed and thrown away; lamented poor darling Violet’s 
fate, sighed over her infatuation for one against whom they had all 
warned her, and agreed that such a wretch should be excluded from 
society! Ah me! if it were the fashion to stone the angel Gabriel— 
were such an individual extant—I fear me the spotlessness of his wings 
would not spare him one blackening blow, but rather, the purer they were, 
the more would men delight in swearing them black as Erebus. 

“‘T knew it!’ said Lady Molyneux, with calm satiric bitterness, and 
that air of superiority which people assume when they give you what 
Madame de Statl wisely terms that “ singuliére” consolation, ‘ Je l’avais 
bien dit!” “I knew it—I always told you what would come of that 
engagement—I was always certain what that man really was. ‘ To think 
of my poor sweet child running such a risk, it is too terrible! If the 
marriage had taken place before this eclaircissement, I positively could not 
have visited my own daughter. ‘Too terrible—too terrible !” 

* If it had done, Helena,” answered her husband, “I think you might 
have ‘ countenanced’ poor Vy without disgrace. She would have been, 
at least, faithful to one, which certain stories would say, my lady, you are 
not always so careful to be!” 

The Viscountess deigned no reply to the coarse insinuation, but covered 
her face in her handkerchief, only repeating: 

“1 knew it! I knew it all along! If Z had had my way, Violet 
would now be the honoured wife of one of the first Peers of the “ 

“If you did know it, madame,” interrupted Jockey Jack, sharply— 
‘if you did know poor Sabretasche’s wife was alive, it’s a pity you did 
not tell us so. I won't have him blamed; I tell you he’s a splendid 
fellow—a splendid fellow—and the victim of a rascally woman. He can’t 
marry poor little Vy, of course—more fools those who make the laws! 
—but I won’t turn my back on him. He’s not the only husband 
who has very good motives for divorce, though the facts may not be 
quite clear to satisfy the courts.” 

With which fling at his wife, honest Jockey Jack, moved with more or 
less sympathy from personal motives for his daughter’s lover, took his hat 
and gloves, and banged out of the house, meeting on the door-step the 
Hon. Lascelles Fainéant, who had received that morning in his Albany 
chambers a delicate missive from his virtuous Viscountess, commencing 
** Ami choisi de mon ceeur.”” Honest Jack Molyneux sided with Sabre- 
tasche, and told the true story wherever he went; but he did not take up 
the cause as hotly as De Vigne, who, moved likewise, of course, by 
intense sympathy for his friend’s fate, so similar to his own, was filled 
with a passionate grief and pity for his wrongs, generous and vehement 
as his nature. When he was present he would never hear Sabretasche’s 
history discussed, it was too private, he said, and too sacred to be 
touched: and I remember the first day the report was buzzed about 
town, and a young fellow, who had been blackballed at White’s by the 
Colonel, was beginning to sneer and to jeer at the story, whose misery 
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and whose majesty were alike so unintelligible to him; De Vigne gave 
him the lie direct, his noble face flushing with righteous wrath; hurled 
back in his teeth the insult to his absent friend, and would have further 
fought him out in Wormwood Scrubbs if the man had not made him a full 
recantation and apology. 

So the journals teemed and the coteries gossipped of that great love 
whose depths they could neither guess at nor understand. Sabretasche’s 
fastidious delicacy could no longer shield him from coarse remark and 

rying eyes. The marriage which he considered disgrace, the love which 
he held as the dearest and most sacred part of his life, were the themes of 
London gossip, to be treated with a jeer, or, at best, with what was far 
more distasteful to him, pity. However, scandal and the buzz of his 
circle, and the ill nature of his closest friends, were alike innocuous to 
him now ; he neither knew nor heeded them, blind and deaf to all things, 
save his own utter anguish and the suffering of the woman who loved 
him. It was piteous, they tell me, to see the change in our radiant and 
beautiful Violet under the first grief of her life—and such grief! She 
awoke from her trance that day to an anguish that was almost delirium ; and 
such a shock from a bright and laughing future to the utter desolation 
of a beggared present, has before now unseated intellects not perhaps the 
weaker for their extreme susceptibility. From wild disconnected utter- 
ances of passionate sorrow she would sink into a silent, voiceless suffering, 
worse to witness than any tears or laments. She would lie in Sabre- 
tasche’s arms, with her bright-haired head stricken to the dust for love 
of him, uttering low plaintive moans that entered his very soul with stabs 
far keener than the keenest steel; then she would cling to him, liftin 
her blanched face to his, praying to him never to leave her, or shrink 
still closer to him, praying to Heaven for mercy, and wishing she had 
died before she had brought sorrow on his head. It must have been a 
piteous sight—one to ring up from earth to Heaven to claim vengeance 
against the curse of laws that join hands set dead in wrath against 
each other, and part hearts formed for each other’s joy and linked by 
holiest love. 

It did not induce brain fever, or harm her so, belles lectrices. If we 
went down under every stroke in that way as novelists assume, we should 
all be loved of Heaven if that love be shown by early graves, as the old 
Greeks say. 

Violet’s youth was great, her stamina good, and though, if fever had 
wrapped her unconscious in its embrace, it would have been happier for 
her, the young life flowed in her veins still purely and strongly under the 
dead weight that the mind bore. But for a day or so her reason seemed 
in danger, both were alike perilous to it, her passionate delirious agony 
or her mute tearless sorrow, and when her mother approached her, 
pouring in her common-place sympathies, Violet gazed at her with an 
unconscious, bewildered look in those eyes, once so radiant with vivid 
intelligence, which made even Lady Molyneux shudder with a vague 
terror and a consciousness of the presence of a grief far beyond her powers 
to cure or calm. Sabretasche alone had influence over her. With 
miraculous self-command and _ self-sacrifice, while his own heart was 
breaking, he calmed himself to calm her: he alone had any power to 
soothe her, and he would surrender the right to none. 

“You had better not see her again,” her father said to him one day— 
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“ much better not, for both of you. No good can come of it, mach harm 
may. You will not misunderstand me when I say I must put an end to 
your visits here. It gives me intense regret. I have not known you 
these past months without learning to admire and to esteem you, still, 
Sabretasche, you can well understand, that for poor Vy’s sake - 

“ Not see her again?” repeated Sabretasche, with something of his old 
sneering smile upon his worn, wearied, haggard features. “ Are you 
human, Molyneux, that you say that coldly and calmly to a man whom 
you know, to win your daughter, would brave death and shame, heaven 
and hell, yet who loved her better than himself, and would not do her 
wrong, even to purchase the sole paradise he craves, the sole chance of 
joy earth will ever again offer him?” 

“I know, I know,” answered Jockey Jack, hastily. “ You are a 
splendid fellow, Sabretasche. I honour you from my soul. I have told 
my wife so, I would tell any one so. At the same time, it is just because, 
God help you! you have such a passion for poor little Vy, that I tell 

ou—and [| mean it, too, and I think you must see it yourself—that you 
had far better not meet each other any more, and, indeed, I cannot, as her 
father, allow it ‘i 

‘“‘No?” said Sabretasche, with a sternness and fierceness which Lord 
Molyneux had never imagined in his nature. ‘‘No? You side then, my 
Lord Molyneux, with those who think, because misfortune has overtaken 
a man, he must have no mercy shown him. Listen to me! You are 
taking dangerous measures. I tell you that, so well does Violet Jove me, 
that I have but to say to her, ‘ Take pity on me, and give yourself to me,’ 
and I could make her leave you and her mother, her country and her 
friends, and follow me wherever I chose to lead her. If I exert my power 
over her, I believe that no authority of yours can or will keep her from 
me. It isnot your word, nor society’s dictum, that holds me back; it is 
solely and entirely because, young, pure-hearted, devoted as she is, I will 
not wrong her fond trust in me, by turning it to my own desires. I will 
not let my own passions blind me to what is right to her. I will not woo 
her in her extreme youth to a path which in maturer years she may live 
to regret and long to retrace. I will notdoit. If I have not spared any 
other woman in my life, I will spare her. But, at the same time, I will 
not be parted from her utterly ; I will not be compelled to forsake her in 
the hour of suffering I have Stine upon her. As long as she loves me 
I will not entirely surrender herto you or to any otherman. You judge 
rightly ; I dare not be with her long. God bile me! I should have no 
strength. A field is open now to every soldier; if my troop had not 
been ordered out, I should have exchanged, and gone on active service. 
My death would be the happiest thing for her; dead, I might be for- 
gotten on but for our farewell, eternal as it may be, I will 
choose my own hour. No man shall dictate or interfere’ between myself 
and Violet, who now ought to be—so near to one another!”’ 

Sternly and passionately as he had spoken, his lips quivered, his voice 
sank to a hoarse whisper, and he turned his head away from the gaze of 
his fellow-man. The honest heart of blunt, simple, obtuse Jockey Jack 
stirred for once into sympathy with the susceptible, sensitive, passionate 
nature beside him. He was silent for a moment, revolving in his mind 
the strange problem of this deep and tender love his daughter had awa- 
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kened, musing over a character so unlike his own, so far above an 
with which he had come in contact. Then he stretched out his hand 
with a sudden impulse; 

“ Have your own way, you are right enough. I put more faith in 
your honour than in bars and bolts. If you love Violet thus, J can’t 
say you shall not see her; her heart’s nigh broken as it is. God help 
you both! T’ll trust you with her as I would her brother !”’ 

I think Sabretasche had pledged himself to more than he could have 
fulfilled. It would have been beyond the strength of man to have seen 
Violet’s exquisite beauty rarer | to earth for his sake, her brilliant and 
laughing eyes heavy with tears wrung from her heart’s depths, her deli- 
cate rose-hued lips, pale and compressed over her white teeth, as if in 
suffering that for the love of him she denied utterance, her head, with 
its wealth of chesnut hair, bowed and bent with the weight of an anguish 
too great for her young life to bear ;—to have heard her passionate bursts 
of sorrow; or, more pitiful still, the low moan with which she would lie 
for hours on the cushions of her boudvir, like a summer rose snapped off 
in the fury of a tempest, bewailing the loss of its fragrance and its beauty, 
and the fair, happy, sunny days that would never come again ;—to be tor- 
tured with the touch of her soft hands clinging involuntarily to him, with 
her wild entreaties to him not to leave her, to let her see him every day, 
if he went away from her she should die! with her passionate words in 
calmer moments, promising eternal fidelity to him, and vowing to keep 
true to him, true as though she were his wife—as she had hoped to 
be;—it was more than the strength of man to endure all this, and keep 
his word so constantly in sight as never to whisper to her of possible 
joy, pever to woo her to a forbidden future. 

He did keep it, with iron nerve and giant self-subjection wonderful 
indeed in him, born in the voluptuous South, inheriting all its poetry and 
all its passion, and accustomed to an existence if of most refined still of 
most complete self-indulgence. He did keep it, though his heart would 
have broken—if hearts did break—in the agony crowded into those few 
brief days. Had his torture lasted longer, I doubt if he would have 
borne up against it; for, strong as his honour was, his love was stronger 
still, and he was, as his nature made him, a man of like passions with 
ourselves. But the English and French troops were gathering in the 
East ; months before the Guards had tramped through London streets in 
the grey of the morning, with their band playing their old cheery tunes, 
and their Queen wishing them God speed. For several months in Wool- 
wich Dockyards transports had been filling and ships weighing anchor, 
and decks crowding with line on line of troops ; vm x through England, 
after a forty years’ peace, the military spirit of the nation had awoke; the 
trumpet-call rang through the country, sounding far away through the 
length and breadth of the land, arousing the slumbering embers of war 
that had slept since Waterloo ; already bitter partings were taking place 
in stately English homes, and by lowly farmstead hearths; and young 
gallant blood warmed for the strife, longing for the struggle to come, and 
knowing nothing of the deadly work of privation and disease, waiting, and 
chafing, and dying off under inaction, that was to be their doom, Ours 
were ordered to the Crimea with but a fortnight’s time for preparation ; 
where sharp work was to be done the Dashers were pretty sure to be 
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in request. We were glad enough to catch a glimpse of active service 
and real life, after long years of dawdling in London drawing-rooms, 
and boring ourselves with the ennui of pleasures of which we had long 
tired. We had plenty to do in the few days’ notice ; fresh harness, fresh 
horses, new rifles, and old liaisons ; cases of Bass and cognac; partings 
with fair women; buying in camp furniture ; burning the souvenirs of 
half a dozen seasons; the young ones thinking of Moore and Byron, the 
Bosphorus and veiled Haidées—we of Turkish tobacco, Syrian stallions, 
Miniés, and Long Enfields, We had all plenty to do, and the Crimea 
came to us as a good bit of fun, to take the place that year of the 
Western Highlands, the English open, or-yachting up to Norway, or 
through the Levant. 

Heaven knows how Sabretasche broke the news to Violet, or how that 
young heart bore the last drop which filled her cup to overflowing. Lord 
Molyneux was true to his word ; no strange eyes looked upon the sanc- 
tity of their grief; they had the only consolation left to them, they 
suffered together! Violet's first delirious madness had sunk now into a 
dull, mute, hopeless anguish, even still more pitiable to witness ; her life, 
so full of brilliance and of beauty, seemed utterly stricken and broken 
down. She had been so used to sunshine! who could marvel that so 
delicate a flower, so used to cloudless skies and tropic warmth, was 
crushed under the first burst of the thunderstorm above her head. She 
tried her utmost to bear up against it for his sake; she did her best 
to bear the curse of their mutual fate as well as she could, and she 
would give him a smile more sad than any tears, faint and wan as the 
pale autumn sunshine quivering onacorpse. If he had not been ordered 
to sail for the Crimea, I doubt if he could have kept his word to her father! 
From the hour she heard of his departure on foreign service, the nobler and 
stronger part of her character awoke, and she was worthier still of a man’s 
whole life and love than in her bright and laughing beauty, in her deep 
and silent sorrow, when for his sake she repressed the bitter utterances 
of despair, and while her heart was bursting, tried, with a self-control 
wholly foreign to her impulsive and impetuous nature, to soothe him and 
to calm him under their mutual curse. Only now and then her courage 
broke down; then she would cling to him with a terrible brilliance in 
her hot dry eyes, moaning like a child delirious in pain, telling him he 
must not go, he would never come back to her again ! 

“I will not let you go,” she cried; “you have made me love you, 
you have no right to leave me so. We may never meet again, you 
know, and when I am dead you cannot see me, andif you go away 
from me I shall die! I cannot live without ever seeing you. Think how 
long life is! I cannot bear it alone, always alone, always parted, you and 
I who were to be so happy. You shall not go!” she cried, her voice 
changing from a strangely dull and dreamy hopelessness into the wildness 
of despair. ‘ You shall not go, they will keep you away from me, they 
will never let you see your poor Violet again, they will kill you in that 
cruel war! I will not let you go; you have a right to listen tome? I 
love you more dearly than any other woman ever did on earth !” 

“Oh, Heaven !—hush!” cried Sabretasche, while the hands that 
clasped on hers trembled like a woman’s. ‘ Dear as your words are to 
me, do not speak them, if you would not drive me to madness. While 
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you love me I will never utterly give you up. No power on earth shall 
condemn us all our lives to that absence which makes life worse than 
death, cursed with the desolation, but not blessed with the unconscious- 
ness of the grave. But I dare not look at our future; as yet there is 
nothing for us but to suffer! My honour every way—as a soldier, as a man 
—bind me to leave you now. I stand pledged to take my part in this 
Crimean campaign. For you I should break my word, for the first time 
in all my life—for Heaven’s sake, my own love, do not tempt me——”’ 
His voice sank into a hoarse, inarticulate murmur ; and even while he 
bade her not to tempt him, he looked down into her eyes, whose brilliance 
was quenched in such bitter anguish, and pressed his lips on hers whose 
beauty lured him with such resistless strength. The sight of her upraised 
face, the mocking vision of all that he had lost, the struggle in his own 
heart of love and honour, utterly unmanned him; his chest rose and fell 
with uncontrollable sobs; and large tears forced themselves froth his 
burning eyes as he bowed his head upon his hands convulsed with the 
emotion he had no power to subdue. Trembling and terrified at the 
grief, whose vehemence she could not soothe, since every fond word she 
uttered was but fuel to the flame, Violet knelt down beside him— roused 
out of her own almost delirious sorrow, to the innate unselfishness and 
heroism which lay in her heart, though her gay and careless life, joyous 
and thoughtless as a girl’s could be, had never called them into play. 
“Vivian, my darling,” she whispered, leaning her head against him, 
and clasping her fingers round his wrist to try and draw away one hand 
from his face, ‘ you shall never hear another word from me to dissuade 
you from what you hold your duty as a soldier. You have never stained 
ped honour yet; you shall not tarnish it for me! Go, since you must. 
will try to bear it; though we are parted, my heart will not break 
while you still love me. Ours is no summer-day love to shake with every 
breath. Did we not promise to love one another, not for a day, not for 
a year, but for as long as our lives should last ? and while we love, 
Vivian, we cannot be wholly parted. Heaven knows, that what we suffer 
is bitter as death, but suffering for you is dearer to me than every joy 
that earth could give me with another. If I may not be your wife, I 
will be truer to you while my life lasts than ever any wife was to her 
husband. You need no vows, dearest, to tell you J shall be faithful!” 
He did not answer, save with a sigh from his heart’s depths, and, over- 
whelmed with the sight of the passionate grief she had uo power to still, 
and to which she had no hope to offer, Violet bowed her head upon his 
arm, mingling in silent anguish her tears with his: 
“God help us! what have we done to be forced to live apart— 
doomed to suffer like this?” 

_Sabretasche started violently at her piteous words, and sprang to his feet, 
his face pale as death, and his heart throbbing to suffocation. He clasped 
her in his arms and kissed her, more passionately than, as her affianced 
husband, he had ever done even in their sweet meetings and partings 
during their engagement, even on that night when she first pledged 
herself to be his wife. . 

“ Heaven guard you!—I dare stay no longer !—Be true to me if you 
would save me from madness,” he murmured.—And he had left her 
before she could say one word to detain him. 
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I think his word to Lord Molyneux was very nearly being broken that 
day. If it had been, I think the blame would scarcely have rested upon 
Sabretasche more than upon the slave who, with the curse of iron 
fetters upon him, rebels against unnatural laws, and tries to struggle 
from the bondage which robs him of the sole thing that makes life of 
value— Liberty. , 


IL. 


HOW A WOMAN MADE FEUD BETWEEN PALAMON AND ARCITE, AND PASSION AWOKE 
TENFOLD STRONGER FOR ITS REST. 

“ CoLONEL BRaNDLING wishes to speak to you, Major,” said his man 
to De Vigne, one morning when Granville was dressing, after exercising 
his troop up at Wormwood Scrubbs. 

“Colonel Brandling ? Ask him if he’d mind coming up to me here, 
if he’s in a hurry,” answered De Vigne, going on brushing his whiskers. 
He did not bear Curly the greatest good will since seeing him under the 
chesnut-trees at St. Crucis—where, by the way, he himself had not been 
since. 

“* May I come in, old fellow?” asked Curly’s voice at the door. 

“Certainly. Entrez!” 

Curly came in accordingly, but not with his quick step and his gay 
voice ; the one usually no heavier, the other not one whit less joyous, than 
in his boyish days at Frestonhills. 

“ You are an early visitor, Curly,” said De Vigne, rather curtly. “I 
thought you'd prefer coming up here instead of waiting ten minutes 
while I washed my hands and put myself en bourgeois.” 

“Yes, I have come early,” began Curly, so abstractedly that De Vigne 
swung round, looked at him, and noticed with astonishment that his 
light-hearted Frestonhills pet seemed strangely down in the mouth. 
Curly was distrait and absent; he looked worried, and there were dark 
circles beneath his eyes as of a man who has passed the night tossing 
on his bed to painful thoughts. 

“* What’s the matter, Curly?” asked De Vigne. ‘“ Has Heliotrope 
gone lame, Lord Ormolu turned crusty, Eudoxie Lemaire deserted you, 
or what is it ?” 

Curly smiled, but very sadly. 

“ Nothing new; I have made a fool of myself, that’s all.”’ 

** And are come to me for auricular confession? What is the matter, 
Curly ?” asked De Vigne, his anger vanishing at once, and his interest 
awakening; for he had had a real and cordial affection for Curly ever 
since he had championed and petted the boy at Frestonhills. 

“Imprimis, I have asked a woman to be my wife,” answered Curly, 
with a nervous laugh, playing with the bouquet bottles on the table. 

De Vigne started perceptibly; he looked up with a rapid glance of 
interrogation, but he did not speak, except a rather haughty and im- 
patient “ Indeed !” 

Curly did not notice his manner, he was too ill at ease, too thoroughly 
absorbed in his own thoughts, too entirely at a loss, for the first time in 
his life, how to express what he wanted to say. Curly had often come 
to De Vigne with the embarrassments and difficulties of his life; when he 
had dropped more over the Oaks than he knew exactly how to pay, or 
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entangled himself where a tigress grip held him tighter than he relished; 
but there are other things that a man cannot so readily say to another, 
and I have often noticed that the deeper any feelings are, or the more 
they do him honour, the more reluctant is he to drag them into daylight, 
and hold them up for show. 

“ Well ?” said De Vigne, impatient at his silence, and more anxious, 
perhaps, than he would have allowed to hear the end of these confessions. 
“Certainly the step shows no great wisdom; but marriages are general 
enough, and you have wiser men than either you or I, sharers in the 
hallucination. Who has bewitched you into it ?” 

“ You can guess, I should say.” 

“Not I; I am no C&dipus ; and of all riddles, men’s folly with women 
is the hardest to be read.”’ ‘ 

“Yet you might. Who can be with her and resist her 5: 

“ Her ?—who? Speak intelligibly, Curly,” said De Vigne, irritably. 
“ Remember your lover’s raptures are Arabic to me.” 

‘“‘In a word, then,” said Curly, hurriedly, “I love Alma Tressillian, 
and I have told her so.”’ 

De Vigne’s eyebrows contracted, his lips turned pale, and he set them 
into a hard straight line, as I have seen him when suffering severe phy- 
sical pain. 

“She has accepted you, of course ?” 

Had Curly been less preoccupied, he must have thought how huskily 
and coldly the question was spoken. 

Curly shook his head. 

“No?” exclaimed De Vigne, his eyes lighting up from their haughty 
impassibility into passionate eagerness. 

“No! Plenty of women have loved me, too; yet when I am more in 
earnest than I ever was, I can awaken no response. I love her very 
dearly, Heaven knows, as truly and as tenderly as man can love woman. 
I would give her my name, my rank, my riches, were they a thousand 
times greater than they are; and if I were a poor man I would work for 
her night and day, and think no poverty sad, no travail hard if it were 
only for her sake. Good Heavens! it seems very bitter that love like 
mine should count for nothing, when other men, only seeking to gratify 
their passions or gain their own selfish ends, win all before them.” 

His voice trembled as he spoke; his gay and careless spirits were 
beaten down ; for the first time in his bright butterfly life Sorrow had 
come upon him. Its touch is death, and its breath the chill air of 
the charnel-house, even when we have had it by us waking and sleeping, 
in our bed and at our board, peopling our solitude and poisoning our 
Falernian, rising with the morning sun and with the evening stars ;—how 
much heavier then must be the iron hand, how much more chill its 
breath, ice cold as the air of a grave, to one who has never known its 
presence ! 





Wer nie sein Brod mit Tranen ass, 

Wer nicht die kummervollen Nichte. 

Auf seinem Bette weinend sass 

Der kent euch nicht ihr himlischen Machte. 


Curly’s voice trembled ; he leaned his arm on the dressing-table, and his 
head upon his hand; his rejection had cut,him more keenly to the heart 
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than he cared another man should see. De Vigne stood still, an eager 
gladness in his eyes, a faint flush of colour on the marble-like = of 
his face, his heart beating freely and his pulses throbbing quick y3 that 
vehement and exultant joy of which his nature was capable, stirred in 
him at the thought of Curly’s rejection. We never know how we value 

a thing till its loss is threatened ! 

He did not answer for some moments; then he laid his hand on Curly’s 
shoulder with that old gentleness he had always used to his old Freston- 
hills favourite. 

“ Dear old fellow, it is hard. Iam v 

He stopped abruptly ; he would have added, “ sorry for you,” but De 
Vigne knew that he was not sorry in his heart, and the innate trath 
that was in the man checked the lie that conventionality would have 
pardoned. 

Curly threw off his hand and started to his feet. Something in De 
Vigne’s tone struck on his lover’s keen senses with a suspicion that before 
had never crossed him, absorbed as he had been in his own love for the 
Little Tressillian, and his own hopes and fears for his favour in her 
eyes. 

o Spare yourself the falsehood,’’ he said, coldly, as he had never spoken 
before to his idolised “senior pupil.”  Commiseration from a rival is 
simply insult.” 

“A rival ?’’ repeated De Vigne, that fiery blood of his always ready 
—too ready, at times—to rise up in anger even when not “ just,” as Mr. 
Tupper exacts. 

‘Yes, and a successful one, perhaps,” said Curly, as hotly, for at the 
sting of jealousy the sweetest temper can turn into hate. “ You could 
not say on your honour, De Vigne, that my rejection by her gives you 
pain. If you did your face would belie you. You love her as well as I; 
you are jealous over her; perhaps you know that she returns it ; perhaps 
you have already taken advantage of her youth and her ignorance of 
the world and her trust in you, to sacrifice her to your own inconstant 
passions r 

“Silence!” said De Vigne, fiercely. ‘ No other man would I allow 
to say such words unpunished. Your very supposition is an insult to my 
honour.” 

“*Do you care nothing for her, then ?” interrupted Curly. His heart 
was set on the Little Tressillian. He believed his rival stood before 
him, and in such moods men cast reason, temperance, old friendship, 
to the winds. 

The dark passionate blood of his race rose over De Vigne’s forehead ; 
his eyes lighted; he looked like a lion longing to spring upon his foe. 
He to have his heart probed rudely like this—to endure to have his 
dearest secrets dragged to daylight by this boy’s hands—he to be ques- 
tioned, counselled, arraigned in accusation by another man! Curly had 
forgotten his character, or he would have hardly thought to gain his 
secret by provocation and condemnation. De Vigne restrained his anger 
only by a mighty effort of will, and he threw back his hand with that 
haughty gesture and that scornful impatient smile on his delicately cut 
lips, habitually expressive with him of contemptuous irritation. 

“If you came here to cross-question me, you were singularly unwise. 
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I am not very likely to be patient under such treatment. Whatever my 
feelings might be on any subject of the kind, do you suppose it is pro- 
bable I should confide them to you ?” 

So haughtily careless was his tone, that Curly, catching at straws as 
men in love will do, began to hope that De Vigne, cold and cynical as 
he had been to women ever since his fatal marriage, might, after all, be 
indifferent to his protégée. 

“If it be an insult to your honour, then,” he said, eagerly, ‘to hint 
that you love her, or think of her otherwise than as a sister, you can have 
no objection to do for me what I came to ask of you.” 

“ What is that?’ asked De Vigne, coldly. He could not forgive 
Curly any of his words; if he resented the accusation of loving Alma, 
because it struck harshly on what he was always very tenacious over—his 
confidence and his private feelings—and startled him into conscious- 
ness of what he had been unwilling to admit to himself; he resented still 
more the supposition that he ae for Alma as a sister, since it involved 
the deduction that she might love him—as abrother! And that fraternal 
calmness of affection ill chimed in with an impetuous nature that knew 
few shades between hate and love, between profound indifference or entire 
possession ! 

“‘ Alma rejected me !’’ answered poor Curly ; all the unconscious dig- 
nity of sorrow was lent to his still girlish and Greek-like beauty, and a 
sadness strangely calm and deep for his gay insouciant character had 
settled in his laughing blue eyes. ‘I offered her what few men would 
have thought it necessary to offer her, unprotected as she is—my name 
and my rank, such as they are; and had I owned the dignities of an em- 
pire, I would have raised her to my throne, and thought she graced it. 
I offered her all that a man can, his tenderness, his fidelity, his protection. 
I told her how I loved her, and—God help me!—that is very dearly. 
Yet she rejected me, though gently and tenderly, for she has nothing harsh 
in her. But sometimes we know a woman’s refusal is not positive ; it may 
come from girlish indecision, caprice, want of thought, waywardness, timi- 
dity, a hundred things, which afterwards they may repent, when they re- 
member how rare to find true love is in the world. I thought that 
perhaps (you have great influence over her as her grandfather’s friend) 
you could put this before her ; persuade her at the least not to deny me 
all hope; plead my cause with her; ask her to let me wait. If it 
were even as long as Jacob for Rachel, I would bear it. 1 would try to be 
more worthy of her, to make her fonder of me. I would shake off the 
idleness and uselessness of my present life. I would gain a name that 
would do her honour. I would do anything, everything, if only she 
would give me hope !” 

He spoke fervently and earnestly ; pale as death with the love that 
brought no joy upon its wings; his slender fair hands clenched in the 
misery to which he gave no utterance; his delicate girlish face stamped 
pitifully with anguish of uncontrollable anxiety, yet with a new nobility 
from the chivalric honour and high devotedness which Alma had awa- 
kened in him. 

He was silent—and De Vigne as well. De Vigne leaned against one 
of the windows of his bedroom, his face turned away from Curly, and 
his eyes fixed on the gay street below. He was as pale as his rival, and 
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he breathed shortly and fast. Curly’s words stirred him strangely ; per- 

revealed his own heart to him; perhaps they, in their earnest- 

ness and unselfishness, contrasted with such love as he always known ; 

they stung him with the thought, how much better sheltered 

from the storms of passion and the chill blasts of the world im Curly’s 

bosom, than in his own would be this fragile and soft-winged little dove, 
now coveted by both. 

He did not answer ; Curly repeated his question in low tones. 

“De Vigne! will you doit? Will you plead my cause with her? 
If she be so little to you it will cost you nothing !” 

in he did not answer, the question struck too closely home. It 
woke up in all its force the passion which had before slumbered in some 
unconsciousness. When asked to give her to another, he learned how 
dear she was to him himself. Hot and jealous by nature as a Southern, 
how could he, though he might be generous and just, plead with her to 
give the joys to his rival of which a cruel fate had robbed him? how 
could he give the woman he would win for himself, away to the arms of 
another ? 

“ Answer me, De Vigne. Yes or no?” 

“No!” 

And haughtily calm as the response was, in his heart went up a bitter 
ery, “ God help me. I cannot!” 

“ Then you love her, and have lied!” 

De Vigne sprang forward like a tiger at the hiss of the murderous and 
cowardly bullet that has roused him from his lair; the fire of just anger 
now burned in his dark eyes, and his teeth were set like a man who holds 
his vengeance with difficulty in check. Involuntarily he lifted his right 
arm; another man he would have struck down at his feet for that dastard 
word. But with an effort—how great only those who knew his nature 
could appreciate—he held his anger in, as he would have held a chafing 
and fiery steed with iron hand upon its reins; and he lifted his grand 
head with a noble and knightly air : 

“Your love has maddened you, or you would scarcely have dared to 
use that word to me. If I did not pity you, and if I had not liked you 
since you were a little fair-faced boy, I should make you answer for that 
insult in other ways than speech. If I were to love any woman, what 
right have you to dictate to me my actions or dispute my will? You 
might know of old that I suffer from no man’s interference with me and 
mine.” 

“T have no power to dispute your will,” interrupted Curly, “ nor to 
arrest your actions. Would to Heaven I had! But as a man who loves 
her truly and honourably himself, I will tell you, whether I have right 
or no, that no prevarication on your part hides from me that you at least 
share my madness; and I will tell you, too, though you slew me for it 
to-morrow, that she is too fond, too true, too pure to be made the play- 
thing of your fickle passions, and cast off when you are weary of her face 
and seek a newer mistress. I will tell you that the man who wrongs her 
trust in him, and betrays her guileless frankness, will carry a sin in his 
bosom greater than Cain’s fratricide ; and I will tell you that, if you go 
on as you have done from day to day concealing your marriage, yet 
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knitting her heart to yours—if you do not at once reveal your history to 
her, and leave her free to act for herself, to love you or to leave you, to 
save herself from you or to sacrifice herself for you, as she please, that for 
all your unstained name and unsuspected honour, J shall call you a 
coward!” 

“My God!” muttered De Vigne, “that I should live to hear another 
man speak such words to me. I wonder I do not kill you where you 
stand ef 

I wonder, too, he kept down his wrath even to the point he did, for De 
Vigne’s nature had no trace of the lamb in it, and to attack his honour 
was a worse crime than to attack his life. His lips grew white, his eyes 
black as night, and literally lurid with flame; he pressed his hand upon 
his heart—the old gesture he had used in the chureh at Vigne upon his 
marriage-day. Curly stood opposite to him, slight and fair as the Slayer 
of the Python, a deep flush on his delicate cheeks, and dark circles under 
his clear blue eyes. Deadly passion was between those two men then, 
sweeping uway all ancient memories of boyish days, all gentler touches 
of brighter hours and kinder communion. The fatal love of woman had 
come between, cut down, supplanted, and destroyed, the friendship of the 
men. Their eyes met—fierce, steady, full of fire, and love, and hate ; De 
Vigne’s hand clenched harder on his breast, and with the other he signed 
him to the door. The wildest passions were at war within him ; his 
instinct thirsted to revenge the first insult he had ever known, yet his 
kingly soul at the daring that defied him yielded something like that 
knightly admiration with which the Thirty looked upon the Thirty when 
the sun went down on Carnac. 

“Go—go! I honour you for your defence of her, but such words as 
have passed between us no blood can wash out, nor after words efface !” 

Curly bent his head and left him; he had done all he could. When 
they met again ! Ah! God knows if our meetings were foreseen man 
voices would be softer, many farewells warmer, many lips that smile would 
quiver, many eyes that laugh would linger long with salt tears in them, 
many hands would never quit their clasp that touch another with light 
careless grasp, at partings where no prescience warns, no second-sight 
can guide! 

Curly left him, and De Vigne threw himself into an arm-chair, all the 
fiery thoughts roused in him beating like the strong pinions of chained 
eagles. The passions which had already cost him so much, and which 
from his fatal marriage-day he had vowed should never regain their 
Circean hold upon him, were now let loose, and rioted in his heart. He 
knew that he loved Alma, as he had sworn to himself never to love 
woman. He knew that, strong in his own strength, he had gone down 
before her; that the honour and the pride on whieh he had piqued him- 
self had been futile to save him from the danger which he had so scorn- 
fully derided and recklessly provoked; that his own iron will, on which 
he had so fearlessly relied, had been powerless to hold him back from the 
old intoxication, whose fiery draught had poisoned him even in its sweet- 
ness, and to whose delirium he had vowed never again to succumb. He 
loved Alma passionately, madly, as he always had loved, as he always 
would love, yet with a tenfold force and fascination from the vehemence 
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of his nature, which had intensified with his maturer manhood ; and from 
the fervour, the truth, the warmth, the delicacy of her unusual and win- 
ning character—a character which offered so marked a contrast to the 
women he had wooed before her, where he found no mean between im- 
pudence and prudery, boldness or affectation; where either coarseness 
courted him, or else mock-modesty chilled him; with whom he found 
passion either a dead letter, or else distorted into vice; and in whom he 
saw no virtue save such as was a cover to hideous sins, or dictated by 
cold prudence and conventional selfishness, and a wise regard to their 
own social interests. 

He loved her, and De Vigne was not a man cold enough, or, as the 
world would phrase it, virtuous enough, to say to the woman he idolised, 
‘* Flee from me—society will not smile upon our love!” Yet his know- 
ledge that there had arisen between them that “ lovely and fearful thing” 
grafted in us by nature and inherited with life ; that love which, blessed, 
gives “‘ greenness to the grass and glory to the flower,” and, cursed, 
blights all creation with its breath ; came to him with bitter thoughts 
more like the heritage of woe than joy. Many of Curly’s words had 
struck into his brain with marks of fire. ‘ Going on as you have done 
day by day, deceiving her by concealment of your marriage, yet knitting 
her heart to yours!’’ These stung him cruelly, for, of all things, De 
Vigne .abhorred concealment or cowardice; of all men, he was most 
punctilious in his ideas of truth and honour, and his conscience told him 
that had he acted straightforwardly, or, for her, wisely, he would have let 
Alma know in the earliest days of their intimacy of the cruel ties of 
church and laws that fettered him with so uncongenial and so unmerited 
a chain. True, he had never concealed it from bad motives; it was 
solely his disgust at every thought of the Trefusis, and the semi-oblivion 
into which—never seeing his wife to remind him of it—the bare fact 
of his so-called marriage had sunk, which had prevented his revealing it 
to Alma. He had never thought the matter would be of consequence 
to her; he had looked on her as a mere acquaintance, and it had no 
more occurred to him to tell her his history than it had done to talk 
it over in the clubs. You must know by this time as well as I that 
De Vigne was as reserved as he was impatient of all meddling with 
his concerns; still, that imputation of want of candour, of lackin 
to a young girl the honour he had been ever so scrupulous in yield- 
ing to men, stung him to the quick. Other words, too, lingered 
on his mind, bringing with them that keen, sharp pain, that stifling, 
agonised longing for certainty, like the parched thirst for water in 
a desert, that fastens on us with the doubt of our love being fully 
answered. ‘If you only think of her as a sister,” chilled him with a 
breath of ice; for the first time it suggested to him that Alma, frank, 
fond, demonstrative as she was to him, might also think of him as—a 
brother. She was always gay and candid with him; she always showed 
him without disguise her delight in his presence, her grief at his absence; 
she said everything to him that entered her mind, and spoke out of her 
heart to him fearlessly and lovingly. There was none of the orthodox 
timidity, reserve, and blushing confusion popularly and poetically asso- 
ciated with the dawn of love—signs such as De Vigne had seen, either 
natural or affected, in most women. Perhaps Alma’s frankness and fond- 
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ness were too demonstrative to be deep; perhaps the affection she felt 
for him was the gay, grateful affection of a young girl for a man who 
had been her kindest friend and most congenial companion, not the 
ardent and impassioned love of which he knew, by her eyes and her cha- 
racter, Alma would some day be capable. The doubt was to him like the 
bitterness of death. It should not have been, we know, had he been un- 
selfish as he ought; he showld have prayed for punishment to fall upon 
his head, and for her to be spared the fruits of his own imprudence ; but 
what man amongst us can put his hand upon his heart, and say before 
God that he could have summoned up such unselfishness under such a 
temptation? Not I—not you—not Granville de Vigne, for, as Sabre- 
tasche would have said, we are unhappily mortal, mon ami! 

The doubt was as the bitterness of death, yet he knew that for her 
sake he ought to wish that the doubt might be solved against him. Heaven 
knows, he suffered enough in that hell of thought, whose tortures far excel 
the material hell of Milton or of Dante! Remorse for his own obstinacy 
of will, which would see no danger for himself in his careless intercourse 
with an attractive woman whom he persisted in regarding as a winning 
child;—regret for his defalcation in that straightforward honour and un- 
compromising truth which had been his guiding-star and idol through all 
his life ;—agony at the memory of that mad marriage which now deprived 
him of his right of liberty and free action through the fetters flung over 
him by an arch-intriguante, whose crime was upheld by an illiberal 
church and cruel laws;—dread anxiety to know whether or not Alma 
Tressillian loved him, though how that love might end for both he never 
paused to ask ;—all these made a tempest in his heart fiercer even than 
that which had raged there on the fatal day whose after-consequences had 
chained his hands and ruined his manhood. 

One resolution he made amidst the whirl of thoughts and feelings 
which the stormy scene with Curly had so unexpectedly called into life— 
that was to tell her of his marriage at once, or, rather (for marriage it was 
not), of the false system of society and the iron fetters of a tie which 
could be as nothing in the eyes of reason and justice, which now held him 
back from the only ¢rwe marriage—where love secures fidelity and heart 
weds heart—rare enough, God knows! ‘Too rare to be forbidden by man 
to man! He resolved to tell her, fiery as his struggle was with himself ; 
for the name of The Trefusis was hateful to him to breathe, even to those 
who knew his history. Perhaps there mingled with it some thought that 
by Alma’s reception of it he would see how little or how much she cared 
for him. I know not; if there were I dare throw no stone at him. 
How many of my motives—how many of yours—of any man’s, are un- 
mixed and undefiled? He resolved to tell her, to be cold and guarded 
with her, to let her see no sign or shadow of the passion she had 
awakened. All his past warnings had failed to teach him wisdom; he 
still trusted in his own strength, still believed his will powerful enough to 
hold his love down without word or token of it, while it gnawed at his 
heart-strings in the very presence of the woman who had awakened it! 
Once more Granville de Vigue had gone down before his old foe and 
syren, Passion; like Sisera before the treacherous wife of Heber the 
Kenite, at her feet he bowed and fell—and in that strange delirium men 
“know not what they do!” 
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MARC ISAMBARD BRUNEL.* 


We might have left a notice of the Life of Sir Mare Brunel to those 
who cultivate the same studies or are in the same pursuits as 
his own, and to the journals which are devoted to them; but in the record 
of his career we meet with incidents and traits of character in which 
every one may feel an interest apart from sympathy with the struggles 
of a man of genius, or with the triumphs of mechanical power. 

His biography has fallen into proper hands. It is written by Mr. 
Beamish; who commenced life as an officer in the Coldstream Guards, 
but was afterwards associated professionally with Mr. Brunel, and was 


pars magna in the achievements and hair-breadth escapes of the Thames 


Tunnel. Independent of his knowledge of the subject, his work has the 
advantage of having been confined within very reasonable dimensions. 
The number of its readers will be greatly out of proportion to the 
number of its pages. It was to the needless mass of matter with which 
the biographies themselves were encumbered that we were indebted for 
such masterly abridgments as Lord Macaulay’s Lives of Clive and Warren 
Hastings. No similar opportunity is afforded to his reviewer by Mr. 
Beamish. What he says of Brunel himself is said so briefly and so well, 
that it can rarely be abridged, or be given without injury in any language 
but his own. To this there are very few exceptions: and if we compress 
when we would rather quote, it is because our space is limited. 

The early years of Marc Isambard Brunel were in the most fearful 

riod of the first French Revolution. His parents, who were well de- 
scended and independent—though more honoured than wealthy—were 
Royalists; and he was himself also warmly attached to the same prin- 
cighes. This, at the time we speak of, would have been sufficiently dan- 
gerous even if he had been silent as to the opinions he held; but he was 
of too ardent a temperament for concealment. 

“ On the very day when the Convention pronounced sentence against 
the unfortunate Louis XVI., Brunel was found defending his own loyal 
opinions in the Colonnade of the Café de |’ Echelle, little conscious of the 
risk to which he subjected himself ;’’ and was answering the observations 
of a ferocious ultra-republican with taunts that were likely to aggravate 
his danger, when, “fortunately for our young loyalist, M. Taillefer, a 
member of the Assembly, by committing an act of still greater indis- 
cretion, turned the attention of those present upon himself, and in the 
confusion which ensued Brunel was enabled to effect his escape. That 
night he slept at the Petit Gaillard-bois, next door, and the following 
morning, at an early hour, quitted Paris.”’ 

He had previously been at Rouen, when at the seminary of St. Nicaise, 
and returning there, he availed himself of the protection of his relation, 
M. Carpentier, whose views were known to be moderate, and where “ he 
was enabled to remain for a time undisturbed.” It was also “ under his 
hospitable roof that an event occurred which will be found to have exer- 





* Memoir of the Life of Sir Marc Isambard Brunel. By Richard Beamish, 
F.R.S. London: Longman and Co. 1862, 
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cised a marked influence upon Brunel’s future career. In that house, for 
the first time, he met a young English lady of the name of Kingdom, 
gifted with no ordinary personal attractions.” She was the orphan 
daughter of an army and navy agent at Plymouth. She had just at- 
tained her sixteenth year; and her mother had been induced to allow her 
to accompany some West India friends, M. and Madame de Longuemar, 
to Rouen, that she might acquire a practical knowledge of the French 
language. “It might be matter of some surprise,” says Mr. Beamish, 
“that Miss Kingdom should have been permitted by her friends to enter 
France at all at a period when everything was tending so rapidly to a 
litical crisis,* if we were not aware how little was generally known in 
Fingland as to the condition of political parties in France. But already 
royalty was in captivity, and the most fearful cruelties were being com- 
mitted in the name of liberty.” ot 
“ At Rouen two young ladies, known to M. and Madame enn 
were dragged into the street by the insensate mob, and with shouts of 
‘4 la lanterne,’ were actually murdered because they had been heard to 
lay a loyalist air upon their pianoforte. The alarm thus created in 
Bae hastened the departure of M. and Madame de Longuemar for the 
West Indies. Miss Kingdom would gladly have accompanied them had 
not a severe illness rendered her unable to encounter the inconvenience 
of a sea voyage.” She was left under the care of M. Carpentier, and 
here Brunel became acquainted with her. For him “beauty of form 
possessed an irresistible attraction,” and mutual tastes and sympathies 
did the rest. But there was to be a long separation. He had again 
made himself offensive to the revolutionists. Some disturbances had 
been excited by the Republican party at Rouen; which the Royalists had 
been called out to suppress; and Brunel amongst the number, The 
dangers that equally surrounded them attached him more devotedly than 
ever to the object of his affections; a reciprocal avowal of their attach- 
ment followed ; but his situation daily beeame more critical, and a longer 
delay in Rouen might have cost him his life. With much difficulty he 
obtained a passport for America. Not a moment was to be lost; and 
“on the 7th July, 1793, he bade adieu to his native France, not, as we 
may believe, without feelings of deep and heartfelt sorrow.” He embarked 
on board an American vessel at Havre. Scarcely, however, had he begun 
to congratulate himself upon his escape, embittered though it. must have 
been by a separation the most painful we can imagine, when he discovered 
that the passport, which could alone protect him from the national vessels 
of war that were cruising in the Channel, had been forgotten and left 
behind. Brunel’s was not a mind to waste itself in vain regrets. He 
borrowed the passport of a fellow-passenger as a model, and his skill as 
a draughtsman, and in penmanship, enabled him soon to produce a copy 
“so admirably executed in every minute detail, even to the seal,” that 
when the American was boarded by a French frigate, and the passengers 
were rigidly examined, not the slightest suspicion of the well-simulated 
document was excited, and on the 6th of September, 1793, he landed in 
safety at New York. 
With this, the romance of his life was near an end. Many years elapsed 
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before he again saw the lady who was destined to be his wife. When 

nd had entered into the coalition against France all communication 
between the two countries was cut off, “and the oy 0 then found 
upon French soil were, without regard to sex or age, hurried away to 
prison. a ogg for Miss Kingdom, the prisons were already full 
to overflowing. She was, therefore, with some others, conveyed to a 
convent and placed under the surveillance of the nuns.” Their wretched 
fare and miserable lodging were evils that were made endurable by the 
kind sympathy of the poor women who had been made their gaolers; 
but it was a state of fearful suspense as her companions passed one by 
one from the convent to the scaffold, till on a morning of July, 1794, 
“the doors of their prison-house were thrown open, and they were de- 
clared free to depart whither they would.” The Reign of Terror was at 
anend. The Carpentiers again received their young friend with open 
arms, “ and, as the best service they could now render, they lost no time 
in obtaining for her a passport to her own country.” 

When Brunel landed in America he had little to depend upon for sub- 
sistence beyond the skill in mechanics possessed by an unknown man. 
The direction of his talents to such objects had been a source of vexation 
and disappointment to his family, who had intended him for the Church. 
They afterwards consented to his entering the Royal Navy. Through the 
interest of the Marechal de Castries he was appointed, before the usual 

a volontaire Chonneur, a privilege, we are told by his biographer, 
that “had only once before been granted, and that to M. de Bougain- 
ville, the celebrated circumnavigator ;” and it is regretted that of his six 
years’ services in the navy we have no record. 

But, from his earliest years, his studies and amusements were con- 
nected with machinery, and with the instruments used in its construction. 
As a mere boy his delight was in the workshop of the carpenter. Wheels 
and cylinders were his playthings; the tools employed to form them were 
the only objects he coveted. His father had endeavoured in vain to deter 
him from.such pursuits, and had “sought to compel obedience to his 
wishes by the infliction of various punishments, solitary confinement 
being the most often employed.” 

“Of one room, selected for that purpose,” says Mr. Beamish, “ the 
little recusant entertained something like horror. On the walls of that 
room hung a series of family portraits. Amongst them was one of a 
grim old gentleman, the eyes of which appeared to be always turned 
towards him, with a frown so stern, menacing, and forbidding, that fear 
and vexation took possession of his mind. No matter in what part of 
the room he took shelter, still those angry eyes were upon him; nor 
could he resist their painful attraction, for look at them he must. His 
nervous temperament becoming unable to bear the sort of persecution any 
longer, he one day, when nearly distracted, collected all his strength to 
drag a table from one end of the room, and to place it immediately 
beneath the picture. Upon the table he contrived to lift a chair, and on 
this chair he climbed. Regardless of consequences, he at once revenged 
himself for the misery he had endured, by fairly cutting out the eyes 
from the canvas with the aid of his friendly pocket-knife.” The boy 
proved indomitable; and the world gained one of the most gifted of its 
civil engineers. 
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His first chance of employment in America arose from his connexion 
with two of his fellow-passengers, M. Pharoux and M. Desjardins, who 
were engaged in the survey, for a French company, of a large tract of land 
near Lake Ontario, and who permitted him to join their expedition. Ac- 
companied by four Indians they entered “upon the arduous duty, not 
only of exploring, but of aateally mapping a region hitherto scarcely 
known.” The glories of the physical world, in forest wastes 


Which human footstep never yet had pressed, 


made a deep impression upon the mind of Brunel, and “ were ever re- 
membered by him with renewed pleasure, mingled with a certain awe 
when he called to mind the perils and the gloom by which his path had 
been so often compassed.”’ 

Their task was accomplished, and while returning to New York they 
became acquainted with a Mr. Thurman, an American loyalist, by whom 
M. Pharoux and Brunel were engaged in carrying out some extensive 
projects for the construction of canals and the improvement of tlfe navi- 
gation of rivers. He seems to have been successful in all that he 
attempted. Mr. Beamish says that in “ less than twelve months he had 
achieved a name and secured an independence.”’ This leaves but a vague 
impression, especially as we are afterwards told that “ his genius received 
but inadequate reward.” It is certain, however, that he had now esta- 
blished his reputation as a civil engineer, and was extensively employed. 
As an architect he was equally successful. When plans for the Senate 
House, at Washington, were opened to competition, Brunel’s was so 
immeasurably the best that “the judges were relieved from all difficulty 
of selection ;” but motives of economy deprived the nation of a structure 
worthy of its greatness. The Park Theatre at New York, which was 
burnt down in 1821, was also from his designs, with some additions by 
his friend and enlightened patron Pharoux ; whose death, in an attempt 
™ cross the great falls of the Black River, he had soon afterwards to 
ament. 

His talents had now raised Brunel so high in the estimation of the 
citizens of New York that he was appointed their Chief Engineer, and it 
was in this capacity that he had to prepare designs for a cannon foundry, 
to assist in the fortifications which defended the approaches to the city, 
and to carry on a variety of labours, of which, unfortunately, few parti- 
culars remain. 

An incident during this time occurred that gave to England the benefit 
of one of his greatest inventions. He was one day dining with General 
Hamilton, the distinguished aide-de-camp and secretary of Washington. 
Amongst the guests was a M. Delabigarre, who had lately arrived from 
England ; and the conversation turned upon the recent achievements of 
the British navy, our naval prowess, the principles of naval architecture, 
and the supply of the materials of ships-of-war. He seemed to have 
given these subjects his special attention, and enlarged more particularly 
on the manufacture of ships’ blocks, describing the machinery in use at 
Southampton by Messrs. Taylor, and the great and increasing expense of 
their mode of making them. Brunel took part in the discussion, What 
he had heard made at once an impression upon his mind, and was long 
afterwards the object of deep and intense thought ; and it is to the con- 
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versation at General Hamilton’s table that we have to trace the invention 
of the machinery at Portsmouth which has for years been one of the 
wonders of England, and has been visited by travellers, both scientific 
and unscientific, from every part of the world. 

Though the institutions of France were assuming a more settled cha- 
racter, Brunel saw little inducement to return there, and had become a 
citizen of New York in 1796; but he had long seen that his field of 
fame lay in another land. While yet a boy, and wandering on the quay 
at Rouen, his inquiries about any piece of curious machinery or mechanic 
kill that was being landed, were always answered that w# came from 
England, and his constant exclamation was, Ah! quand je serat grand, 
jwrai voir ce pays la ! 

His intention was fulfilled. He left America and landed at Falmouth 
in 1799, and was soon afterwards married to Miss Kingdom. For his 
sake she had rejected many an eligible offer, and “we may well believe 
that her confidence and affection had nothing to regret,’’ when, after 
forty-six years of wedded life, he could write to her, in his seventy-sixth 
year, with all the freshness of his first regard, “To you, my dearest 
Sophia, I am indebted for all my success.”’ 

We have already said that our notice of his life would be devoted to 
other subjects than his career as a man of science. To this we shall very 
briefly allude. When once in England, nothing seemed so great as to be 
beyond his power, and nothing so unimportant as to be beneath his 
notice. Block-machinery, sawing-mills, bridges, the printing-press, and 
the Thames Tunnel were not sufficient to occupy his attention to the 
exclusion of a number of smaller inventions and improvements, down to 
hat-boxes, = and knitting machines. 

To the history of the ‘Thames Tunnel Mr. Beamish devotes a very 
large and interesting portion of his work.* It is too extensive to be 
given, even in an abridgment, and will amply repay a careful reading. 
It will also be the authentic record for future reference of a great work, 
to which only one element of success was wanting. 

Next in utility and importance to the machinery at Portsmouth, Mr. 
Beamish seems to consider the works at Chatham, They were a signal 
instance of what a mind trained and constituted for its task could 
accomplish. Under the old system the landing, removal, and laborious 
dragging to and fro, for survey, stacking, and sawing of 8000 loads of 
timber, required 18,000 goings and comings of teams of horses, and the 
expense, confusion, and damage which attended these clumsy movements 
would now seem incredible. With the aid of a great inventor all this was 
effected by means of an elaborate complication of machinery, of which 
some of the most important operations could be directed by a single 
man. 

it is not clear, from Mr. Beamish’s narrative, to what extent Mr. 
Brunel was rewarded by government. For the machinery at Portsmouth 
he seems to have received something less than 18,000/.; and he had a 
grant to relieve him from his difficulties, in 1821, of 5000/. This, how- 





* About 70 pages out of 238; forming a narrative of curious and exciting inci- 
dents by one of the few who had both witnessed and could describe them. 
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ever, could not have been his whole remuneration. There were further 
receipts both from Woolwich and Chatham. 

In addition to his other works, he had sawing-mills and various pro- 
cesses carried on at Battersea for his private gain. But they were unfortu- 
nate in their results. We were told by a well-known artist, in his studio 
at Rome, Ah / signore, fra Toro e me non c'é affinita : viene e va :* and 
it may equally have been said of Brunel. As a commercial speculation 
the works at Battersea were badly managed. He also lost considerably 
by his machinery for supplying the army with shoes, which was scarcely 
brought into full operation when the war unexpectedly terminated. To 
add to these calamities, in August, 1814, the mills at Battersea were 
burnt, and in two hours was “nearly destroyed an establishment which 
had been valued at 24,000/., and which had cost many hours of anxiety 
and self-denial.” A series of embarrassments followed. By the untiring 
energy of Brunel the machinery was replaced ; but the financial affairs of 
a concern capable of yielding a gross return of 8000/. or 10,0002. per 
annum, were a complication of inextricable confusion; and in 1821 he 
was a prisoner in the King’s Bench. 

His sufferings under this misfortune are well brought before us. In 
appealing to his powerful friends, “‘ My affectionate wife and myself,” he 
writes, ‘‘ are sinking under it. We have neither rest by day, nor night.” 
“Thus (adds his biographer) many a sad to-morrow came and went ; and 
he that had enriched hundreds by the exercise of the most honoured of 
the human faculties, was left for months to mourn the hardness of his 
fate.” He felt too that, in the eyes of the world, his misfortune might 
seem a disgrace. At last, the grant that we have already mentioned was 
obtained, through the assistance of the Duke of Wellington, and he was 
enabled to recover his liberty. It was made expressly for services 
“rendered to the country, more especially in reference to the block 
machinery,” an invention of lasting importance, the whole merit of which, 
as Mr. Beamish satisfactorily shows, belonged exclusively to Brunel. 

He received his knighthood in 1841, towards the close of his labours 
at the Thames Tunnel, and the anxieties that overwhelmed him in con- 
nexion with the difficulties of such a work brought on his first serious 
illness. It was an attack of paralysis. By submission to proper medical 
treatment he soon recovered from its immediate effects, and it was not 
till 1849, in his eighty-first year, that he died. His devoted wife survived 
him. Of his children, a daughter is the wife of Sir Benjamin Hawes, and 
her recollections, and the materials she had collected, have greatly assisted 
_ Mr. Beamish in his task. The only other child need scarcely be named. 
He will be known to future generations both for his suecesses and his 
failures. The launching alone of the Great Eastern was a triumph of 
mechanical genius, however misapplied ; and as long as she occasionally 
tumbles about the Atlantic like a harpooned whale, or threatens destruc- 
tion to everything in the port she enters, the name of her projector will 
be freshly though painfully remembered. 

In one of the notices of Mr. Beamish’s work it is remarked that the 
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* Between myself and gold there is no affinity: it comes and goes. 
t Chap. v. is entirely devoted to this inquiry. 
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reckless expenditure, both by father and son, of money that was invested 
not for wild experiments, but for profitable returns, amounted to little less 
than dishonesty. We do not join in this opinion, There was no selfish- 
ness or intention to do wrong: nor even greediness of gain. It could 
not be said of either of them that he was “alieni appetens,” and if they 
were profuse, they were not more so of the money of others than of their 
own. It seemed to be their idiosyncratic feeling that it was only created 
to be spent. Besides, nothing great in invention or discovery can be 
satenal except by the possessor of so sanguine a temperament as to the 
prudent seems insanity, and sometimes worse than insanity. Those who 
blame the Brunels for their losses should rather blame their own folly for 
committing their little all to the hazard of such a die. The heartaches 
that followed were as much to be attributed to wild cupidity of gain as 
to a wasteful expenditure of the money that had been so unwisely risked. 
But let the blame be shared by whom it may, it applies to transactions 
that can scarcely be brought within the category of dishonesty. 

In the character of the father there were many points to attract attach- 
ment and regard. Of his personal appearance, his biographer does not 
convey to us a very favourable impression. “ Brunel” (he says) “ was below 
the middle stature, his head couspicuously large, though without destroy- 
ing the symmetry of his person ; so striking, indeed, was his forehead, 
that an Irish friend of mine, after his first introduction, was tempted to 
exclaim, ‘ Why, my dear fellow, that man’s face is all head!’”’ But it 
was such a head as is rarely seen. Judging from the cast of a medal in 
our Own possession, it was as fine as that of Goethe or of Scott. In its 
developments the mental faculties were shown in a remarkable degree ; 
and the moral sentiments of benevolence, veneration, and hope. His 
habits were simple and unostentatious, and he had that love of children 
and of animals which generally indicates a kindly disposition. Of his 
fondness for children Mr. Beamish gives some amusing instances. To his 
own he was a loving and devoted father. He was a great favourite in 
society, “‘ as well from the variety and accuracy of his knowledge as from 
a naiveté and humour of expression which was much enhanced by his 
foreign accent ; and though not unwilling to enter into new topics of con- 
versation, his natural disposition led him rather to indulge in anecdotes 
of the past.” Both in word and action he had great presence of mind. 
When unexpectedly reminded by the Prince Regent that he had promised 
a copying-machine of his own invention, and never sent it, his ready and 
graceful answer was, “ Please, your Royal Highness, I have unfortunately 
never been able to perfect the machine so as to make it worthy of your 
Royal Highness’s acceptance.” As an instance of the same faculty under 
very different circumstances, it is mentioned that “ while inspecting the 
Birmingham Railway, a train, to the horror of the bystanders, was ob- 
served to approach from either end of the line, with a velocity which, in 
the early experience of locomotives, Brunel was unable to appreciate. 
Without attempting to cross the road, he at once buttoned his coat, 
brought the skirts close round him, and firmly placing himself between 
the two lines of rail, waited with confidence the issue. The trains swept 
past leaving him unscathed.” 

He was indulgent to the attempts of inferior talent; and if amongst 
his failings was an undue “love of approbation,” it must be remembered 
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to what an extent he possessed the qualities for which approbation might 
be claimed. 

His religious impressions were those of a serious and reflective mind. 
Though educated a Roman Catholic, he had become attached to the 
Church of England, and had carefully studied the Scriptures for himself. 
To a mind so disciplined, death would be regarded as the inevitable dis- 
pensation of God, and would be met with calmness and resignation. In 
the words of his biographer, “ At peace with himself and all beside, he 
calmly sank to thes, woes a name to be cherished so long as mechanical 
science shall be honoured.”’ 

It is no exaggeration to say that, out of such men as these, the dark 
ages made their magicians, and the nations of antiquity their demigods. 

Our closing words will be with Mr. Beamish himself, and we would 
suggest to him that, devoted as he has been for years to the amuse- 
ments and pursuits of a refined and cultivated mind, he will be expected 
to give us other works as acceptable as his Life of Brunel. 








THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 


WE have more than once, in alluding to the existing state of Ireland, 
observed that no matter what political party has had the helm of affairs 
for many years past, all that could be done to aid in promoting the 
prosperity of the island had been done. What is more, the beneficial 
effects are become too notorious to be denied. The great measure of Sir 
Robert Peel, in clearing the burdened estates, and leaving in many cases 
the impoverished owners to well-merited results, threw land into the 
market afterwards. This land was bought up, for the larger part, by 
natives of the country, thus giving increased employment to the rural 
population by the native proprietor. They had sought for it before in 
vain from the prodigal owners, noble and ignoble, who only half cultivated 
the mortgaged estates. 

It cannot be said that the present premier is unacquainted with Ireland 
or its wants. Lord Palmerston has estates there, which are a model in 
respect to cultivation. We believe, too, that Lord Derby, at the head 
of the Opposition, if he has no property there, is perfectly well acquainted 
with Ireland, both in its actual state and as to its wants, from personal 
observation. In short, there can be no possible reason why any official 
individual in this country should not desire, and, what is more, endeavour 
to promote, the prosperity of that fine island. It is from the foregoing 
fact that the island is so rapidly improving. Complaints are made, it is 
true, now lachrymose, sometimes tauntingly, and not unfrequently in an 
unbecoming and domineering tone, often wholly unfounded, and these 
do not fail in keeping alive among a set of ignorant or perverse persons 
a species of sullen discontent. Thus we hear, at one time, complainings 
of the starvation of the people to a degree that does not exist; at an- 
other time we find the state of things in Rome, at least their exacerba- 
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72 The Trish in America. 
tion, charged against our own government, as if either the government 

or the people of England cared a rush about the temporal power of the 

Pope, except in crediting that as it was a usurpation at first, so it would 

more in consonance with Christian pretension if it were restored to its 

original state. Here the question is used as a peg upon which te hang 

an accusation against the “tyrant” government of England, and keep 

alive those grumblings which, from the mitre to the spade in some select 

cases, are a part of the mheritance of the Irish people im obedience to 
religious rulers, and even in certain matters out of the pale of religion as 

well, in which the people are not permitted to judge for themselves. 

Some Irish layman, in or out of parliament, at home or abroad, re- 
sponds to the language of the faithful, sleepless with the desire of 
becoming a leader in the amendment of his native land, grievously 
oppressed by the Anglo-Saxons. He labours to revive or extend dis- 
satisfaction among his more ignorant countrymen on one side of the 
Atlantic or the other, and thus elevate himself to notoriety. The 
American “ mobility” are great “sympathisers,” and they well second 
those for whom they nurse such a “ magnanimous ’”’ feeling, as we shall 
presently see proved. They tried their “sympathy” in the Canadian 
rebellion, but were repressed by their own government. We must con- 
cede that public meetings for private ends are not peculiar to our trans- 
atlantic brethren. They are clap-traps here sometimes, raised by the 
address of some individual who, in place of a pontiff “ abounding in car- 
dinals,” seeks to be a lay pope. He is willing to halve the honour, or to 
take even a third, provided it is set down for so much patriotism of the 
right colour—green im Western Ireland, we believe, as it is in Eastern 
Mecca. 

Never were the prospects of Ireland so promising as at the present 
moment, and never had that country less reason to complain of the 
conduct of England towards her. Every sensible Irishman knows this to 
be the fact. It is still a problem to be explained why, with all her vast 
advantages, Ireland does not do more for herself, and why three millions 
of people in Scotland outdo in activity and in promoting the benefit of 
their country:and themselves so much more than the Irish perform with 
a finer soil and much more space for action. We wish this could be ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of the world at large. 

We have been told, and our experience confirms it, that a good Irish- 
man is one of the best of the human species. But while we do justice to 
the excellent of the nation in every degree of life, we must have full 
liberty to discuss without apprehension points in relation to the less 
worthy. We shall, therefore, express ourselves freely in regard to what 
we believe to be the truth. We shall not pay the slightest attention to 
that Milesian mode of ratiocination denominated “trigger argument,” 
with all due deference to The O’Donoghue. We are small men, and 
cannot follow examples out of our limited circle; he will, therefore, 
spare us—— “les grands hommes ne se bornent jamais dans leurs des- 
seins.” 

To the Irish—on their own word—we will give credit for the antiquity, 
learning, and virtues.of the dynasty that reigned in their country for 2048 
years before Christ—that is, we will compliment them with it as far as 
they can prove it. ‘We will grant that the Halls of Tara, soon after the 
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Flood, as their best historian tells us, were never surpassed in the revelry 
of their revels. That the Irish court, starred with the beautiful princesses 
of that of Pharaoh of Egypt, was unequalled in brilliancy, and envied by 
the monarchs of the Nile, and that Moses had a princess of Erin for one 
of his wives, about the time of King Olam Fodla, who, the Irish ‘his- 
torians state, imported the Phoenician letters and learning into Ireland. 
The same monarch perhaps taught them how to sew sheepskins together 
for court-day, occasions, as we see from their chiefs preserved by the anti- 
septic virtue of their marsh turf. Perhaps he was an Irish Bacchus, who 
infused into their minds that abhorrence of an empty glass at home or 
abroad, without which they were sicut terra sine aqua, or like land 
without water. We also concede to them the merit of their own peculiar 
mode of producing conviction, knowing their contempt of Locke, by 
shillelagh ratiocination, a species of logic, if somewhat abrupt, yet always 
striking. This mode of argument was no doubt derived from King Olam 
Fodla as well, who, we believe, was a hero in his own way. ‘Tom Moore, 
indeed, remarks somewhere, in substance, that he could love his country 
without troubling himself about these historical details; but it is to be 
apprehended all his countrymen are not thus heretical, for self-exiled as a 
vast multitude of them are, they continue to imitate the manners of their 
forefathers, and remember their antique grandeur. The banks of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi echo their complaints, and having forsaken the land of 
their sires with the false cry of oppression as the reason, they neither 
mend their manners nor improve their domestic habits, while thus the 
counterparts of the Israelites by the waters of Babylon. ‘That freedom, 
they say, which is denied them at home, is at their threshold abroad, and 
there they live and console themselves upon traditions of the fabulous 
greatness of their ancestry, and tell tales of their slavery, or something 
near it, under the English crown. There, too, they dwell in the same 
ignorance, and exhibit the same quickness of repartee, as in Europe, and 
never improve further, herding, when in the cities, with the negroes. 
Still they are hewers of wood and drawers of water to those among whom 
they reside, not like the English or Scotch emigrant, getting their bit of 
freehold land, improving and mending their circumstances, but ever con- 
tentious, superstitious, quarrelsome, and their tongues busy in stirring up 
disturbances in the nations among which they go. They rake up in 
America all that malice can invent and circulate against England, as if 
the government here were the most oppressive upon the face of the globe, 
and Ireland had been kept in chains to minister to the vicious mode of 
rule peculiarly applied to tyrannise over that people. Nor is this the cry 
alone of the ignorant and uneducated. Certain personages every now 
and then, under the influence of an unworthy ambition, both in Ireland 
and in foreign lands, re-echo it. We more particularly allude to the 
United States, and to that ill-mannered, distasteful rancour continuall 

shown by the Irish there, in stimulating American jealousy of Baglead, 
Their race is numerous and restless in that country. It continually acts 
upon the American population, detailing the manifold grievances which 
they affirm are inflicted on the poor suffering people in their own 
country, from which they have been compelled to fly, inflaming the 
American mind against England, and instilling into the classes with 
whom they associate the same feeling. ‘The American government, men of 
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education, and merchants, do not participate in crediting these indignities. 
There are men, too, who were educated in Ireland, some known for their 
open disaffection to the English government—and not of the ignorant but 
the wilful—renegades who employ their pens in the newspapers with the 
same malicious object, and act on the native multitude upon every occa- 
sion that befits their purpose. 

The religious differences in Ireland have strengthened the animosity of 
the emigrant party towards England. As on the Continent, so in Ireland, 
the Roman Church is divided into two great divisions : those, like most of 
the Catholic families in England, who have moved with the times in 
advance of the old opinions and practices, in points attaching not so much 
to the essentials of doctrine as to things which had crept into it like 
abuses during the dark ages ; and, in the next place, those who adhere to 
the letter of the past, however irrational, and making form and priestly 
supremacy a part of belief, teach that its superiority is not to be contra- 
vened, and that relics of superstition, down to the great toe joint of a 
canonised saint, are as holy things as any article of the Romish faith 
itself. 

This latter party has been the most influential among the Irish 
peasantry, because the ignorant are always most susceptible of things 
past human comprehension in the guise of wonders. Vain repetitions of 
forms, and going to confession, make up the religion of the being who can 
neither write nor read, whose mind is quickly impressed, and who 
imagines his priest to be his only friend, and the best adviser in the world 
in temporal things. The priest is too often the servant of Rome alone. 
His obedience to civil rule is secondary, and in a certain sense com- 
pulsory. He troubles not himself about loyalty to the crown, sows the 
seeds of discontent with the civil government among the people, and thus 
the miserable peasant’s mind, imbued with intolerant notions by the 
bigoted of some of the class to which we allude, is quite ready for the 


_ operation upon him of those plausible discontented persons out of the 


priesthood who would fain fatten upon talk—some led by ambition, and 
some not without fortune, with others mere adventurers, who are all 
leaning the same way. Both are for ever finding a theme in the false 
and reckless accusation that the ministers of the crown of England 
trample them down and aid to starve them, and that if the poor creatures 
want to mend themselves they must follow the teaching of this class of 
Hibernian demagogues, who proclaim political falsehoods at home and 
abroad. God forbid we should accuse all the Irish priesthood of thus con- 
ducting themselves ; we believe they are the smaller part. Many are, no 
doubt, good men, who scrupulously fulfil their duties according to their tra- 
ditions, and leave politics to laymen. With these we have nothing to do. 
But we protest against professional functions under any creed being used 
for other than religious purposes, It is evident, too, that enlightened 
Catholics in the British islands do not esteem themselves less worthy 
members of their Church because they do not perform pilgrimages to 
far-off images, do public penance, and worship relics, nor force such ob- 
servations upon their servants or dependents. 

In Ireland, while there is a bitter spirit kept up against a free govern- 
ment, and that unceasingly, Italy, as well, is become a sore place. Freedom 
is obnoxious to a portion of the Catholic clergy. Their conduct is best 
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observed in the island itself. A portion is discontented, and the peasants 

ke of the same feeling. Of this there is abundant evidence. When 
one of ‘the flowers of all pisantry” emigrates to America, and becomes 
an emancipated slave as he pretends, and then is upon a full equality 
with the native American in everything but education and knowledge, 
he takes care in the assumption of his newly received political rights to 
let the native of the States know it. Again and again have the Ameri- 
cans complained of the conduct of these “‘ wild Irish,” of their deplorable 
ignorance of social duties, their unimproving lives, and almost utter in- 
capacity for raising themselves in life. They mix with the negroes in 
the great towns, prefer earning their bread for fixed wages, and spending 
their earnings in self-indulgences. Even in the unwholesome South the 
Irishman is found doing the hard ditching work under a burning sun, 
while the negro plays the head-gardener, if one may so call the man who 
works on the less laborious part of the tillage. Indeed, the negro,4n or 
out of the Slave States, has no idea of making similar intemperance and 
riot the sole enjoyments of his dependent and wearisome existence. 

We do not speak without some acquaintance with America as far as 
correspondence is concerned, and a personal knowledge of many natives, 
who have often visited this country. More than three generations, 
which were prolonged beyond the customary length, have passed away 
since a family correspondence, only recently shaken by death, was kept 
up with that country between those who existed there and here, before 
ourselves, and itis not yet closed by us. The consequent frequent inter- 
course with natives who visited England, and some considerable informa- 
tion from them in relation to the country, has been naturally obtained, 
and that from unprejudiced sources. It was more than five years before 
the existing outbreak there took place, that it was declared to us to be 
certain, by one who deeply deplored the prospect of it, and who further 
informed us, that though Southern slavery was felt to be a dreadful 
grievance it was a most difficult question to treat upon, and that the 
North did not see how the system could be abolished, for the South 
would not admit abolition even as a supposition, But that was not the 
main grievance. Jt was the resolute determination of the South not 
merely to hold slavery confined to the original Slave States, but to ex- 
tend it as widely as possible into new territories, and render the aboli- 
tion for ever impossible, fixing on America a national disgrace beyond 
the hope of its ever being removed. The honour of their country was a 
thing of importance to every native, North as well as South. ‘The fear 
of its immediate extinction was not the cause of the civil war. 

But to the subject. The Irish in America have been assiduous in 
diffusing among all classes of the people with whom they associate, and 
it must be recollected all are on av equality there, that bitter distaste for 
England of which we complain. A class of persons, too, far above the 
ignorant Irish emigrant, natives of the same island, who assume the same 
superiority they held in their native land, lay themselves out to assist in 
libelling England, and falsely paint the state of the sister island under its 
rule at public meetings and convivial assemblages. Hence, while Ire- 
land, by all political parties, has been indulgently treated most assuredly 
for the last forty years, while the island is rapidly improving, it is stated 
by those emissaries of discontent and falsehood to be ripe for insurrection, 
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and that only a few leaders are wanting, in case of our hostility with the 
United States, to light up the flame of rebellion, or make the Green 
Island American in heart and soul! We need not repeat how often this 
has been spoken of and threatened by those whom Irish demagogues in 
America have led to give credit to their pretended patriotism. They 
have done more—they have pretended that they are so moved by the bad 
government and the suffering of the country under the British crown, 

that they are prepared to visit it to examine its state, with a view to the 
future; and they have so impressed the Americans with this idea in parts 
of the Union remote from the Atlantic coast, where the American mer- 
cantile body would throw some doubts upon the truth of their statements, 
from knowing that Ireland was never more peaceful nor more rapidly 
proceeding towards that state which all, except traitorous or demented 
persons, desire to see established there, than at the present moment. 
The breathings of a few sullen divines of an infallible Church, the infal- 
libility of which, out of politeness, we will not question, alone ruffle the 
surface of things in Ireland with their tiny waves. Even them we will 
not accuse—we will not think any so ridiculous, so preposterous, so in- 
veterately silly, as to be in the secret of those on the other side of the 
Atlantic, who are openly proclaimed to be coming over to sound the Irish 
people on their sentiments with a view to their ‘emancipation, when the 
North has subdued the South, and the Union, it is predicted, is to dictate 
to the universe! The strength of the great British Empire weighs 
nothing in the matter. American thunder, kindled by Irish retaliation, 
is to annihilate it. So childish do we hold those demonstrations that we 
should pass them by unnoticed did they not indicate a spirit so full of 
evil intention that might in certain cases be misconstrued, and had it not 
a palpable effect upon the American masses. 

There lies before us at this moment a private letter from a large 
American city on the Pacific, no less a place than San Francisco, dated in 
the first week of January last. It asserts the extraordinary fact that 
public dinners had actually been given there to an Irish volunteer incen- 
diary before he set off for Ireland, whither he had avowed he was pro- 
ceeding to meet those who were of his own patriotic way of thinking. In 
other words, he was proceeding there to sound the friends of the cause of 
the Irish people against the government of England. We pledge our- 
selves to the truth of this statement, on the veracity of our correspondent, 
which we gather from a long intimacy in this country. Speaking first 
of the fear of a war, the writer goes on tosay—the Trent affair was then 
pending — 

“ ] would rather, for the sake of the Anglo-Saxon race and name, 
have had peace between England and America, if these two had to fight 
the rest of the world; but as the Yankees seem to hate England, and 
take every opportunity of insulting her, I hope they will get a thorough 
thrashing. If they don’t, as soon as they have done with the South, 
they will try and get Ireland in arms—mark my words! The Irish 

‘ papistical’ element is strong in America, and causes the hatred, I verily 
believe, between England and the Union. A Mr. leaves here 





shortly for Ireland, solely, it is my belief, to intrigue against the British 
crown in Ireland. He has had public dinners, and what not, given 
him by his party prior to his leaving, and I only hope the authorities will 
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keep an eye upon him when he arrives in England. His name 
is —— 

We suppress the name for obvious reasons: such an attempt just now 
can only provoke a smile, but it speaks the animus that prompts it, as 
much as the ignorance that makes one almost think the Irish emissary 
was playing with Yankee credulity. 

We know that the government and sensible men of America do 
not participate in these disgraceful doings, but repudiate them. The 
influence of the Irish demagogue has little weight with them. They 
look to the interest of their country, and have enough on their hands. 
Unfortunately the executive has not the power it should possess. The 
present troubles will we hope increase its strength in the end, for at 
present the wild will of the populace runs riot too often with impunity, 
and it is upon that populace the hundreds of thousands of half-civilised 
Irish emigrancy act to such an extent, as in many places to~ turn the 
scale in elections against the native American, until the latter begin to 
complain of it as a grievance. 

In regard to the entertainments given upon such occasions as the 
above, we can only lament the bad taste of our American descendants, 
even of those who may be called the “rabble” in the country. What 
would be thought in the civilised nations of Europe, in a state of perfect 
peace with each other, if dinners were got up openly in one country to 
encourage the emissaries of rebellion and treason to proceed to another 
upon errands of mischief? It would not be tolerated by any people, 
and would be thought a hostile act and a flagrant violation of all peace- 
ful intercourse ; in fact, a thing base and treacherous. In America, we 
are well aware the government has no power to control the acts of a 
State. The petty State governments alone regulate these things, and too 
often those governments cannot control incendiaries within their borders. 
Sometimes the masses and their State rulers feel a wonderful sympathy 
with each other, choosing to override even the State laws from political 
antipathies. Already some of the people on the Pacific are declaring 
they will pay none of the burdens of the present war between the North 
and South. What is it to them, who dwell three or four thousand 
miles away ? 

The Irish in America change little in manner or habit. They retain 
the old desire of mischief; they learn no wisdom by their Transatlantic 
experience ; they rarely ever rise to eminence in the new country, and 
they seem to gain little local knowledge that avails them in bettering 
their condition. Is it that the vast store of learning they tell us Ire- 
land and their ancestors once possessed has worn out the acquisitive 
organs of their posterity, that they are found unchanged under all 
changes of circumstance! Whatever be the cause the effect is painful 
to contemplate, and it certainly becomes them in a new country, where 
they possess the very licentiousness of freedom, to exhibit some salutary 
alteration in their conduct and mode of life, if only to second Mr. Bright’s 
admiration of the system under which they are self-ruled. 


ee 





_* We have transmitted his name to the proper quarter, because the intended 
visit is a fact, if his mission be ridiculous, and he was hoaxing the Americans to 
serve his own purposes. 
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In the midst of the rapid increase of Ireland in prosperity, almost in 
proportion to the diminution of its population, we are led to hope that a 
little time will show the country yet more prosperous. While we state 
existing circumstances regarding emigrants from the island, we do not 
apprehend troubles at home from the devouring of Yankee dinners by 
her more distinguished exiles abroad, we only deem the incidents worthy 
of record, coupled with the present prosperity of the country, as an ex- 
hibition of the probability that her existing healthier condition may, for 
the greater part, be owing to her abandonment by her more turbulent 
and wayward children. 

It is the laborious and diligent hands that make great nations. Even 
looking at home, we see three millions of persons in Scotland return, 
from a territory one-third of it barren, the proportion of seventy-four to 
sixty-six returned by six millions of persons in Ireland, a far more fertile 
land. Whence arises this difference at home? and how is it that in 
America the same result is found to take place? The same want of 
desire to improve, beyond the return of daily labour? the same discon- 
tent and line of conduct in life, and the same restlessness under the 
governing power?—we must leave the answers to these questions to be 
returned by wiser heads than our own. 

It occurred to us that the Irish champion who has been feasted as we 
have stated, might be playing off a hoax upon the Yankees, in order to 
obtain a decent dinner or two before he took a French leave of Caii- 
fornia. Should he be in earnest, and come over to sound the profundity 
of Irish loyalty, according to his avowed intention, and as announced by 
his revolutionary friends, we trust a certain prelate whom we could name 
will meet him, mitre on head and crosier in hand, and treat us with a 
scene between the solemn and ridiculous. 

To be serious—there is a consideration, a propriety, a bonhomie ob- 
served in the intercourse of the rulers of nations with each other not less 
proper in the communication between individuals of different countries, 
however they may differ in opinion. It is painful to perceive that our 
American relatives do not always remember this, and discourage the 
conduct and language of renegades from old countries who impose upon 
them. No licentious Irish expatriation can palliate the conduct to which 
we allude, whether from the poor emigrant or the selfish demagogue of 
superior circumstances. ‘The last is generally one favoured by the igno- 
rance of his countrymen, who, both impulsive and superstitious, are 
peculiarly fitted to be used for the mischievous purposes of wary indi- 
viduals, There have been meetings in Ireland, not long ago, which, of 
trivial import in themselves, give a colour to representations, no doubt 
magnified to the Americans. Never were the prospects of the sister 
kingdom better than at present—disturbance of moment there is out of 
the question. The wise, clear-sighted, and respectable of the Irish people 
will second this statement. Any attempt to disturb society in the old 
fashion is impossible, and could only be attempted by those who labour 
the more hopefully in consequence of the greater hopelessness of their 
task. We take it that this hopeful hopelessness is somewhat charac- 
teristic of the Irish, who are just now so eager for introducing the stars 
and stripes into Ireland, if they can achieve it with three thousand miles 
of salt water between. Yet who knows what St. Patrick, or the other 
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Irish saint, St. Piran, who sailed on a millstone from Ireland into Corn- 
wall to make Christians of the people (by-the-by, St. Piran was a great 
tippler, says the legend)—who aoee how hostile these saints may prove 
in case of a Yankee invasion of the Emerald Isle! 

As to the vernacular vituperation directed towards this island by the 
Irish in America, words break no bones. We only advise any <- 
tents who may yet chance to remain in Ireland to ship ne, Bi off to 
the cellars of New York or the ditching and draining of the aguish 
Carolinas, and while there to abstain from endeavouring to excite ani- 
mosity between the descendants of Englishmen in America and the 
parent country. The Americans cannot fail to recollect that the men 
from the “old country” who first colonised their present territory were 
Protestant refugee Englishmen, not Irishmen. The Englishmen who 
landed at New Plymouth—the glorious “ Pilgrim Fathers”—were men 
persecuted by those of the same creed as are now in America endedvour- 
ing to stir up the descendants of those “ Pilgrim Fathers’ against the 
parent country, who are incessant in their abuse of England and Eng- 
lishmen, and who are in themselves the least instructed and most un- 
reasonable and unscrupulous of self-exiled races in existence. The 
number tens of thousands in the States, and the classes with which they 
associate among the native-born Americans have no means of ascertain- 
ing the truth regarding Ireland, while they are the more liable still to be 
led into error by those of the native Irish who conduct or misconduct 
some of the newspapers published in that country. 

We should be content to leave to the good sense of the American 
government, without the foregoing observations, the merit of the present 
question, but the attacks upon England have been gross and unprovoked, 
and but for the pressure which worthless Irishmen might bring to bear 
on the States government from the class to which they belong, they 
might be left to their own worthlessness. They influence, too, a great 
number of the lower order of the population all over the States. Even 
at the enormous distance of San Francisco, we find in a recent fire there, 
in which seventeen persons lost their lives or were seriously injured, that 
five were Irishmen, the rest principally women and children. 

It is not to be marvelled at that such things force rejoinders from this 
side the water. The attacks made in the Eastern States came from the 
Northern party papers, to which party England had wished success. 
That this much of it, at least, arises from the Irish and their papal ele- 
ment, we do not doubt, and we know that “ respectable” Americans do 
not side with it; but the masses in all countries are acted upon with too 
much facility, and in the States they run riot. We have not forgotten 
the unblushing falsehood charged against England after the conclusion 
of the war of 1814 in the American papers, namely, that we had but- 
chered unoffending American prisoners in the Dartmoor prison—a piece 
of sheer invention, clearly the offspring of malice. We sincerely hope 
that the worthy part of our American brethren will reflect a little upon 
the irrational nature of these prejudices, and in the interim confidently 
rely upon the good feeling that exists between the two governments for 
the qualification of that invidious spirit of which we have just been 
speaking. 

May—vou. CXXV. NO. ccccxcvil. G 
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CLAUDINE. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Pant II. 
THE ARREST. 


Move.ess Claudine remained, but now her gaze 
Dropped from the western ; she was blind 
To all without—within thought turned its 
And she was looking, but with eyes of mind: 
A distant scene ent her; strange the power 
exerteth in our waking hour, 
away the sou! o’er vale and hill, 
And yet that soul the body’s prisoner still. 
Huge mountains tower’d around her—spires of rock, 
with sweet mantling —— ne'er had smiled, 
Splintered and riv’n by many a lightning-shock— 
A granite world by Chaos’ hand upp, 
Peaks, mighty giants, starting from below, 
And daring an with brows of changeless snow, 
The shining glaciers, eyes that coldly glare, 
The thunder-clouds their darkly-streaming hair. 


Amid those Alpine solitudes she saw 
A human figure, like a speck, alone ; 
He scann’d the mountain masses in deep awe 
And reverent admiration ; he had grown 
Familiar with sublimity ; and now 
An avalanche was dashing from the brow 
Of some grand steep, with thunderings that might be 
The whispered voice of hoar eternity. 


He stood beside a rock, while yawned beneath 

A dark abyss, as opening into hell ; 
A pine rose black—an image of grim death; 

he cataract in foam and fury fell ; 

And “7 — — ee — a raised ° 
A topphi idge, from which, as pilgrims gazed, 
Their = J grew dizzy, while ap er to stand 
Half in the air, and half upon the land. 


The wandering painter sketched, and quickly threw 

On canvas the wild glory of the scene ; 
Claudine seemed with fim. and in spirit drew 

ture from all where God’s dread steps had been, 

And left their marks in mountains; where the earth 
Had ne’er been tamed or conquered since its birth, 
Looking primeval in Creation’s face, 
And made for Titans, not our puny race. 


Her spirit, like his own, was formed to soar, 

Charmed with the picturesque, the stern, the wild, 
And nursing warmest feelings, with a store 

Of bright-winged fancies—Nature’s fervid child : 
This wove the bond between them ; life’s young dream 
Had lapsed away by Rhéne’s blue storied stream ; 


They loved so deeply with truth’s changeless heart, 
Each of the other’s ibe seemed a part. 











Claudine. 


O first and early love! Earth knows no joy 

Like thy too blinding ecstasy; as years 
Romantic visions one by one destroy, 

And leave us to stern truth, and wisdom’s tears, 
Our souls look backward, sorrowing yet resigned, 
Like pilgrims travelling East, the sun behind ; 

Yet still love’s heaven stars that brightly beam, 
Bliss still we draw from warm affeetion’s dream. 


Love to this pair appeared another life, 
In which bath lived as they could never die ; 
It strengthened with their strength, and still was rife 
With hopes of hours where deeper raptures lie. 
Dupré the nymph of painting could adore, 
But the zened nos goddess worshipped more ; 
Clandine her father loved, but passion threw 
O’er every thought, hope, scene, its rainbow hue. 


Beside the fountain now that father paced, 
Not sad his eye, though brooding thought was there ; 

And on his brow deep, anxious lines were traced ; 
Backward he moved his silver-flowing hair, 

As his dimmed vision rested on the a. 

The everlasting sun-god, in a robe 

Of saffron clouds, his golden wings unfurled, 

Like an archangel blazing past the world. 


A soldier, he had stemm’d ned battle’s tide, 

But camps had long been left for quiet here ; 
The wild-flower was the warrior’s plume of pride, 

For eannon’s roar birds warbled in his ear. 
Honour, ambition’s crown, he never sought, 
Soothing his closing days with pensive thought, 
And musing on a world whose mysteries lie 
Beyond time’s cares, in God’s calm, holy sky. 


Yet was his country loved; the piercing pangs 
She suffered, gored by revolution’s brand, 

Oft caused him anxious grief; in sharpest fangs 
She still lay struggling with a tiger band. 

Calmly on this calm scene rose evening’s star, 

But terror stalked, crime’s thunders rolled afar ; 

Here glided Rhéne—a pure and azure flood ; 

There the wild-gushing streams were human blood. 


But twilight now was gathering softly round, 
On tree and river shadows greyly fell ; 
The garden-fountain played with deeper sound, 
The silkworm slept, the bee was in her cell. 
The sire and child turned slowly; hark! they hear 
‘The whir of wheels, and rapid steeds draw near, 
Whose headlong course is checked with straining hand ; 
Now at the gate, all dust and foam, they stand. 


Brief the men’s greeting; armed with power they came ; 
“ A prisoner—false to France!” they muttered low; 

Who laid the charge, it was not theirs to name; 
Vain all his questions, vain Claudine’s wild woe : 

As serpents dart, and coil around their prey, 

Swiftly they seized, and hurried them away ; 

For she, fond weeper, midst her deep despair, 

His lot of shame or suffering prayed to share. 
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Claudine. 





Terror had opened wide the door of hell, 
And demons issued forth, — 
On Gaul’s proud capital their fell, 


And Mercy to appease them strove in vain : 
Rancour, Injustice, darkened every scene, 
And Fear stood shivering by the guillotine ; 
Woe over crouching Joy spread wings of gloom, 
And Vice and Virtue shared one common doom. 


suffered who no guilty deed had done, 
eir greatest crime refinement, gentle blood ; 
Then private vengeance her black wishes won, 
And Murder daily poured her le flood. 
E’en woman, all unsexed, to ess 4 ms 
Shrieked shrill her wild applause to blushing Heaven ; 
They struck for liberty, and hailed her fair 
Celestial form—her corpse alone was there. 


The room was dull and sad; her anguished eye 
Beheld a prison frowning darkly near— 
House known full well to pining misery, 
And bowed despair, and white-faced, shrinking fear. 
From sombre windows gazing day and night, 
_— the loved prisoner could not bless her sight, 
Claudine could watch her father’s dim abode, 
And by such vigil lighten sorrow’s load. 


Oft did she strive in that death-den to melt 

The gaoler by her tears, oft bend in prayer ; 
But nought for filial woes stern duty felt ; 

No glimpse was given of him who eee there. 
Still with each morn she saw the doomed led out, 
Ghastly and white, and heard the exulting shout, 
Shuddering with bloodless cheek, and scarce-drawn breath, 
Lest her loved sire should join that group of death. 


She leant upon a seat, her pressing hands 
Covering her face, her massy, raven tresses, 
That woman’s pride no more confined in bands, 
Reaching the floor: ye winds! whose soft caresses 
Late waved their beauty, could I tell ye now 
The anguish written on that lovely brow, 
Ye sure would sigh along the banks of Rhéne, 
Pitying her misery borne—alone, alone. 


To see a form so beauteous, once so proud, 

Crushed low in desolation, and to hear 
From the sweet lips of Virtue sobs so loud, 

And mark the heavy and slow-falling tear, 
While shiverings shake at intervals the frame— 
The body cold, the ished spirit flame— 

We start, and ask Got’s thunder to lay low 
The mocking fiends who caused such deadly woe. 


But where was he, the loved, at this dark hour, 
Whose presence might have lent one cheering ray 
To mi s night, where stars no beam nn 

Unknown her fate, he wandered far away ; 
*Mid Alpine steeps the painter’s raptured fond 
Was tracing scenes, the beautiful, the d; 
But ’midst the glorious visions round my thrown, 
His own dear love, a brighter vision, shone. 








Ciaudine. 


The door was opened; who beside her stood ? 

She gazed, and as she gazed, her cheek, her brow, 
Flushed hastily with rushing, crimson blood, 

But paler than pale ashes whitened now: 
He well was known, and dwelt where blue Isére 
Meanders to the Rhéne—wealth’s pampered heir ; 
Oft had he urged his suit, but _ and power 


Can buy not love, nor all wealt 


" Be oa thee ~- yp bene Pips ero eye 
i s thy and pity ;—“‘ Ask me not 
What clue hath led me hither thy sad sigh, 

A daughter’s tears have drawn me to this spot.” 
The sidelong glance of passion which he threw 
Revived Claudine’s old hate, her terror too ; 
Beneath the boa’s gaze as cowers the prey, 
Shivering she stood, then mutely shrank away. 


’s golden shower. 


**T come to do thee service; on thy brow 

Why darkens anger’s cloud? why hold thy breath, 
In needless terror turning from me now ? 

I know thy father’s doom—that doom is death.” 
At the last words, Claudine with flashing eye 
Gazed on him full, and slowly drew more nigh; 

r she looked, still creeping on with dread, 

And all her dark aversion seemed as fled. 


“Who his accuser? What may be his crime?” 

“These are deep secrets Robespierre only knows; 
The days are rife with peril, but sublime 

Gaul yet will rise, triumphant o’er her woes : 
Robespierre speaks death—his word alone gives life, 
He more than king—the soul ’mid all this strife ; 
Robespierre can save thy sire—’tis not too late, 
Though, trembling in the balance, hangs his fate !” 


Claudine sprang tow’rds him with a feeble cry ; 
Unconsciously his arm she wildly clasped ; 
Her eagerness was wrought to agony, 

And in hoarse whispers ens the words she gasped : 
“Plead for him—seek some friend possessed of power 
To soften Robespierre at this dreadful hour ; 
Oh! lose no moment—on thine errand flee, 
And I will kneel, bless, worship, even thee !” 


Keen pleasure lit unpitying Hubin’s face, 
As he beheld the lovely maiden bow 
Lower beneath him, till those limbs of grace 
Knelt on the floor—poor abject creature now ; 
And upward as she gazed with eyes that prayed, 
= proud no more, and lips that sought his aid, 


e beauteous, stately flower seemed crushed more low, 


While he rejoiced, the deeper grew her woe. 


**T need no friend to bid Gaul’s leader be 
The saviour of thy father, for 1 call 

Our country’s chief my friend; a word from me, 
Death’s shadow flies—the prisoner’s fetters fall !” 


Flashed Claudine’s eye from darkness—sorrow’s shroud ; 


Like a full sun emerging from a cloud ; 
Joy’s long-chained spirit seemed that hour unbound, 
And her wild laugh of rapture rang around, 








She thanked him, bless’d him; Heaven upon his soul 
Would beam eternal smiles for this good deed ; 

But o’er his face a strange expression stole, 
Wily and dark, and baffling eye to read— 

Half fieree, half fond, as if the spirit strove 

To curb its and utter vows of love, 

Reckless if others’ bliss his crimes destroy, 

So he might gain his own base, selfish joy. 


“Claudine, I love you, but my suit and me 

Thou hast repelled ;” he clenched his lifted hand ; 
**T come not now a suppliant meek to thee— 
tio yan aean Sete erage 

ove you, an parent fain would save ; 
Deny am not again the hand I crave ; 
Swear thou’lt be mine—my heart, my wealth I give, 
And, freed from death’s dark jaws, thy sire shall live.” 


She did not start, or vent her lofty scorn 
In loud upbraidings, but mute, shivering, rose, 
The pangs that pierced her bitterer to be borne 
Than e’en her late o’erwhelming, crushing woes. 
Came he for this? was this the scheme he planned, 
His dark device to seize, not win her hand ? 
Guileless herself, she had no thought to find 
Such guile on earth, so cruel, black a mind. 


She stood in silence, her young graceful form 
Raised to its height, unmoved her face and limb; 
Save that her curling lip with life was warm, 
And her large eye flashed out amid the dim, 
She looked as feeling, sense, ay, life had flown, 
Or by the grisly Gorgon turned to stone, 
Proud and yet anguished, free yet held in thrall, 
Her brow contempt, but lovely ’midst it all. 


The glowing tresses down her shoulders streamed, 
Each dark lock, like her moveless figure, still ; 

Her eyes were fixed in thought, and as they beamed, 
With deeper scorn and woe they seemed to fill : 

Her heart was struggling with a hate intense— 

Strife between filial love and rebel sense, 

Her spirit lost awhile to outer things, 

No power to act, though goaded on by stings. 


Sidelong he viewed her from beneath his brows— 
A scrutinising leok, and sternly cast ; 

He cared not what strong passions he might rouse, 
If quailed her will, and oe her soul at last : 

He knew her in his power, whate’er befel ; 

So the fierce tiger eyes the wild gazelle, 

That writhes beneath his fang, and cannot flee, 

Finding no pity ’midst its agony. 














THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL.* 


Bra zit is one of those great regions of the earth which possesses a fertile 
soil, almost inexhaustible in natural resources, and a climate favourable 
for the growth of the most valuable productions—such as coffee, sugar, 
eotton, and tobacco—but yet is in want of a free labouring population to 
develop these resources. This is a great contrast with F x: countries 
which have a simply superabundant population, as China, or an artificial 
manufacturing population, as in England. The relations of fertile soils 
and available climates, and of the distribution of population, are far from 
being as yet in a natural condition. The hardy Britons, Teutons, and 
Scandinavians have as yet a free outlet presented to them in other vast 
regions, where the climate is less antagonistic, and the laws and — 
not so alien as in Brazil. The Latin nations do not emigrate so much in 
modern times as they did in the middle ages, and when they do, the seduc- 
tions of soil and climate, giving forth all the fruits of the earth with little 
or no toil, indispose them to exertion, and they either shelter their 
indolence beneath devotional practices, or sink into the impurities of a 

rely sensual life. Sometimes they even combine the two; and M. de 

Hure tells us that “the private life of some of the Brazilian priests 
is scandalous: gambling, drunkenness, and other shameful passions place 
them in those respects even below the most reprehensible individuals.” 
In other words, the ministers of religion are worse than any of the 

le! 

Brazil, with a climate that varies a good deal, according to elevation 
and position, cannot be said to be really adapted to European constitu- 
tions. To live there the European must be acclimatised. Now this is 
the description given by M. de la Hure of the acclimatised: “ He has a 
pale face, his strength is diminished, his appetite fails him ; he has under- 
gone a general change, and his blood is thinner.” Such a radical modifi- 
cation of the constitution is not, to say the least of it, pleasant to con- 
template. That scourge of the West Indian seas, yellow fever—epidemic 
elsewhere—has become sedentary in Brazil. The European arriving in 
that country (which he had better do from July to October) soon detects 
the climacteric influences in loss of appetite and depraved tastes. His 
thirst is incessant, he seeks for comfort in stimulants, the respired 
air is less easily oxygenated, the blood becomes carbonised, the veins 
enlarged, and the liver congested. Hence bilious diarrhcea supervenes, & 
chance if he is not struck down by yellow fever, or, if he escapes that, he 
will have intermittent fever or dysentery. If he survives he is acclima- 
tised, but he is another person—almost half another race. 

It is curious to find, in looking through a Brazilian bill of mortality, 
that pulmonary complaints are more fatal than any other kind of disorder. 
Thus, while the deaths from yellow fever vary from one to two hundred 
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* L’Empire du Brézil Monographie compléte de l’Empire Sud-Americain. 
Ouvrage dédié & S. M. 1 Dom Pedro II. Par V. L. Baril, Comte de la Hure. 
Paris : Ferdinand Sartorius. 
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month out of a thousand, the deaths from pulmonary complaints are 
hens two hundred and ten to two hundred and forty-nine. Without 
staying to remark upon so tremendous a fatality, it seems that death from 
— complaints is the most common fate of the acclimatised. Only 
twelve to sixteen per thousand live to die of old age. The worst 
forms of rheumatism occur at Rio de Janeiro, where the climate being 
aes Pepe a moist, such a degree of relaxation of the system is pro- 
that girls cannot thrive: they eat chalk and even crockery-ware. 
tiasis and bronchocele, or goitre, are also common; and Ewbank, 
in his “ Life in Brazil,” says, “‘ That which most startles a stranger is the 
hydrocele. At first he will be inclined to think every third or fourth man 
he meets is ruptured.” And then he adds, “ Young men from Europe 
seldom escape a year or two.” Yet this is a country in which emigration 
is not encouraged, “on account of the levelling spirit of the age, and a 
fear that both the Church and the throne would be endangered !” 

The fact is, that without immigration the white races would soon be 
extinct. It is bad enough in the United States, where the present wars 
are being fought mainly by newly-settled men from the north-west, by 
Germans, Irish, and English, and where the whole physique and morale 
undergo a radical change with a Red Indian “ proclivity ;” or in Australia, 
where the first generation of what would be Creoles in the tropics become 
corn-stalkers in the Pacific; but in Brazil, while government and weaith 
are still in the hands of the whites, the mixed races already represent and 
maintain the land. As respects certain portions of the inhabitants, 
Ewbank says, “ It is considered discreet in the authorities to say little ; 
thus no reliable comparison of the numbers of whites and free coloured 
are given on account of the alleged overwhelming proportion of the latter. 
In the maritime cities and provinces the mixture of blood is obvious, but 
in the interior the preponderance of colour is awful!’ (Wherefore so ? 
It is the all-wise arrangement of Providence that it should be thus.) “ In 
the city of Tejuco, the most thriving one in Minas and of the interior of 
Brazil, there are only five pure white families among twelve thousand in- 
habitants.” 

The fact is, that where a country is not adapted to European develop- 
ment, and yet the aborigines are in such a state of barbarism as to pre- 
vent their land being of any value to the general community of nations, 
Providence seems to work a gradual change and amelioration by the 
emigration of civilised people and the creation of mixed races. Nature 
seems, indeed, to have everywhere presented peculiar facilities to the pro- 
pagation of such, and, if we are to believe Count Strzelecki—a sound ob- 
server and admitted authority—has even set its seal upon such, b 
rendering, for example, the Australian female who has cohabited with 
a European for ever after sterile to an Australian. It has been justly 
remarked of the negroes, that so great an exodus as that which has taken 
place from Africa to the west would not have been permitted by Provi- 
dence without having wise results in view. We may fairly believe that 
it has been a part of the Creator's scheme for the population and cultiva- 
tion of the earth; a part of that scheme which sent Asiatic hordes into 
Europe, and formed, by the admixture of nations, that race to which it is 
our pride to belong. ‘“‘ May it not be fair to suppose that a time will 
come,” says Mr. Anthony Trollope, speaking of the West Indies, “‘ when 
a race will inhabit those lovely islands, fitted by nature for their burning 
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sun, in whose blood shall be mixed some portion of northern energy, and 
which shall owe its physical powers to African progenitors—a race that 
shall be no more ashamed of the name of negro han we are of Saxon ?” 

As it is with the Southern States, with Mexico, with the West Indies, 
and with the Main, so it is with Brazil; only that in Brazil the degene- 
ration of the European and the predominance of half-castes proceeds 
much more quickly. M. de la Hure says of the Brazilian half-caste that 
“he is distinguished by the quickness of his intelligence and by his in- 
tellectual powers (la portée de son esprit), as also by his facility in assi- 
milating all European knowledge.” A higher compliment to a race 
destined to be one day dominant could not be paid to them. Yet the 
lie everywhere under the same ban. In Brazil a certain portion of half- 
castes are making their way gradually into society, but prejudices still 
abound that time alone can remove. This prejudice especially precludes 
their forming alliances, to which the position in society which they may 
have acquired would otherwise entitle them to. 

One word more as to matters that are not always considered in a suffi- 
ciently eclectic and philosophical point of view. There is no doubt that 
in Brazil the Roman Catholic form of worship is more than anywhere 
else laden with superstition, bigotry, mummery, and credulity. To use 
the words of M. de la Hure, “their worship consists in a multitude of — 
superstitious practices, and evangelic morals suffer the most serious in- 
fringement, without any importance being attached to the matter; yet 
with time and education such a state of things may improve, and it may 
be permitted to express a doubt whether the stern Puritanism that found 
so congenial a home on the iron-bound coasts of New England would 
have suited the climate of Rio Janeiro so well as the Roman Catholic 
form of worship. It wants reform, remodelling, purification. A new 
race of priests is being educated at the seminaries, and with increased 
facilities of communication much good may result. In the mean time, 
churches in which ceremony is brought in aid of doctrine, as in the 
Roman and Greek churches, are probably better adapted to win over 
converts to Christianity in Southern climates than the austere simplicity 
of a more single-hearted form of worship. The cleansing from mummery 
and superstitions can come afterwards: no reform in Church or State 
can take place till a nation is ripe to appreciate and to secure the advan- 
tages of such a change. 

The houses of Brazil, except in the large towns, offer few conve- 
niences. In the interior of the country few of them possess the luxury 
of glass windows. The windows, open all day, are closed at night by 
means of shutters. In small towns glass wiles are often replaced by 
a kind of trellis-work, which is seen through from within but not from 
without. Furniture is very scanty, and is generally limited to chests, 
mats, stools, and beds. In a better class of houses tables and chairs, or 
benches, are met with. But even among the rich, and among those who 
enjoy high government appointments, so little furniture is used that the 
oe have a very naked appearance. A carpet, one or two arm- 
chairs, a few cane-bottom chairs, a table, and sometimes a piano, consti- 
tute all that is met with in a vast room in which visitors are received. It 
18 worse in the other portions of the mansion. Thus it is that even 
among the highest ranks the tendency to recede to the simplicity of 
savage life manifests itself. Country-people eat on the ground on a mat 
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88 The Empire of Brazil. 
which has the night before served as a bed. This Brazilian mat, which 


is called esteira, is an “institution.” It is the family bed and counter- 
pane, the table, the chair, the curtain, and sometimes the door. 

The beds in ordinary houses consist of a boarding supported by four 
feet; people do not undress, but simply lie down on the mat with or 
without a counterpane. Among people well-to-do, the bed, however, is 
more ornamented than any other piece of furniture. Curtains and coun- 
terpanes are adorned with a fine cotton lace or fringe, manufactured in 
the country. 

The clothes are all stowed away in the chests, that serve as seats or 
benches, and are arranged in lines along the wall. Country proprietors 
have almost always a town-house, in which they come and pass a few 
days at times of festivals (and these are frequent enough in Brazil); and 
upon these occasions the chests and mats, which constitute the essential 
part of the furniture, are transported by means of boats, pirogues, or 
carts, from one residence to the other. Pirogues are canoes hewn out of 
the trunk of a tree, or of one piece of wood. The carts are the most 
primitive things imaginable. ‘lhe pirogues, when not in use, are drawn 
out of the water! and placed in a kind of shed called a rancho; when 
this is not at hand they are protected from the sun by leaves or grass. 
Pirogues are often replaced in the north by a kind of raft called jangadas, 
made of seven pieces of timber, of which two cross and hold together the 
other five. Yet do the natives sometimes vavigate even the coast in 
these frail embarkations! They serve especially for fishing and traus- 
porting goods. The natives construct the best. 

The chief occupation of the inhabitants of the coast is fishing. They 
manufacture their nets from the fibres of a kind of palm-tree. They are 
steeped in a description of turpentine, and a light root serves for floats. 

The food of the Brazilians varies according to the localities. In the 
south, dried meat, fowls, and especially black haricots and manioc flour, 
predominate. In the centre, pork, maize, flour, and poultry constitute 
the chief resources. But in the north more fish is eaten, as also more 
fruits and vegetables, especially cocoa-nut. Dried fish is everywhere 
largely consumed, Oranges, bananas, and various preserves also make 
an addition to what we have before enumerated. Everywhere except in 
the towns bread is a luxury; the flour of manioc, which is substituted for 
it, is served up in plates in half a calabash, or even in little heaps upon 
the indispensable mat. In many places water is passed round to all alike 
in the same glass; in others, each helps himself out of ajar by means of 
half a cocoa-nut with a handle to it. 

Women do not generally eat with the men; they either take their 
repasts before or afterwards, sometimes at the same time, but in another 
room ; or if there is but one room, they eat at a distance, and always in 
readiness to wait upon their lords and masters. This is a social pecu- 
liarity of a decided retrograde character. 

After the last repast of the evening, and before going to bed, the 
children and slaves appear before the head of the house, and receive his 
blessing. If there is a stranger in the house, a negro brings him a 
copper or wooden bowl with water in which to wash his feet. Some- 
times the master of the house himself insists upon fulfilling this formality 
with regard to strangers to whom hospitality is proffered. 
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Hospitality is a patriarchal virtue still practised in Brazil, especially in 


such places as are more or less remote from towns. 

The practices of religion are, as we have before observed, encumbered 
with mummeries, and the result is that these are gone through with a 

at want of respect, sprung from long habit and consequent indifference. 
The strangest costumes imaginable figure in the processions. There are 
long files of men clad in mantles of divers colours ; children disguised as 
angels with butterfly wings ; young girls dressed up as seraphims with 

uze dresses like balloons ; bands of drums, fiddles, and guitars; fire- 
works exploded in the broad glare of day, with great noise, at the spots 
where the procession stops ; a numerous clergy more busy in preserving 
order in the crowd than in reciting prayers: the whole together, says M. 
de la Hure, has something in it that is most repulsive to a stranger, as it 
seems to him to be rather a parody in extremely bad taste than an act of 
religion. 

Scarcely a person is ever seen at church with a book: on the other 
hand, it is a common thing to see penitents striking their breasts with 
compunction, while others are chatting and laughing with their neigh- 
bours close by. There are no seats in the churches; the women kneel 
‘down on the cold stones, the men remain standing. All, however, men 
and women, have the head bare. As it is almost the only place where 
the women meet, so it is also the only one in which they can display 
their finery in public, and it is not uncommon to see some decorated as if 
for a ball. 

The duties of the priests are not more rigorous than those of the laity; 
many of them only say one “ messe basse” (that is, not high mass) on the 
Sunday. While they are waiting for the time to begin they laugh and 
chat with those around them. ‘There is no reading of the Gospel, and as 
to vespers, they never think of such a thing. Children are not instructed 
in their religious duties, and are not even examined on the occasion of 
their confirmation. Even adults are only visited by the priests to ad- 
minister the last sacrament. 

Many priests add to their ecclesiastical functions the possession of pro- 
perty, or the pursuit of some business with which to occupy their leisure 
moments, and these are very numerous. Out of church their dress 
differs in nothing from that of the laity, save in a white cravat bordered 
with red. Choristers are sometimes to be seen, whose sole dress consists 
in a not over-white chemise. 

In the towns and among the better class of priests many are to be met 
with who fulfil their duties as zealous Christians. The bishops are chosen 
from among the worthiest, and give an example of truly apostolic virtues. 
But all their efforts to cure what is bad in the system, or even to remedy 
it, gradually fail in the presence of obstacles that time alone can conquer (if 
it does increase them): inveterate habits and difficulty of communication. 

There are parishes in Brazil which are as extensive as some of the prin- 
cipalities of Europe, and dioceses as large as France. It would take the 
Bishop of Rio Janeiro years to visit all the parishes of his diocese, and 
he would have to undergo a thousand fatigues and dangers in the under- 
taking. What is equally bad and still more inconvenient, is that the 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages, as also of the transfer of 
landed and other property, is in the hands of the priests, and is so 
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neglected as to lead sometimes to the utmost confusion and the most 
serious losses. 

In the large cities—as in Rio Janeiro, Recife, Bahia, Sao Luiz, Rio 
Grande, and Desterio—the practices assimilate more to what we see in 
Europe. The houses are well furnished, the ladies are well informed, 
good musicians, and delightful members of society. 

With a population of 7,755,657 of Portuguese negroes, Guaranians, 
and mixed races, and which, compared to the extent of the soil, — 
little more than one soul per square mile—with noble internal rivers, 
boundless forests containing rare timber trees, fruits, and the most 
valuable gums, spices, and medicinal substances, as well as caoutchouc, 
and other vegetable substances that have lately acquired a first-rate com- 
mercial importance—with mines of precious stones and useful metals— 
with a fertile soil and vegetative climate, and with boundless prairies, 
from which vast herds of cattle and horses obtain an easy subsistence, 
Brazil is, however, with the aid of its foreign dominating population and 
its stranger merchants, making a decided progress. 

The chief objects of exportation enumerated in the order of their 
value are coffee, sugar, dry meat, cotton, tobacco, caoutchouc, mate, or 
native tea, brandy, cacao, rice, manioc, maize, tapioca, lard, and haricot 
beans. ‘The various other substances, mineral, medicinal, and otherwise, 
are too numerous to enter upon. 

The centres of population follow a certain progression. At their origin 
they are called aldéas—that is, villages; when they have attained the size 
of a large village, or small town, they are designated as villas, and the 
chief among these, or the residence of the governor, becomes a cidade ; 
but as sometimes the villas are larger than the cidades, we shall speak of 
them both under the name of town. 

The province of Alagéas owes its name to the many lakes that it 
contains, yet it is not for that more unhealthy than other portions of the 
country. The chief town is Maceio, and it has river communication by 
the Rio de Sao Francisco do Norte. Bahia, a more prosperous province, 
possesses a railway from Bahia to Joazeiro. Bahia was once the capital 
of Brazil, and is still second in importance. Ceara, which derives its 
name from a kind of parrot, has been much troubled by epidemics, 
famines, and civil dissensions, but it has had a new future opened for it 
in the vista of optimists, by the introduction of camels as beasts of 
burden. 

There are, it is to be observed, many colonies of Germans, Swiss, and 
others in Brazil, many of them Protestant, and most of them prosperous, 
and M. de la Hure himself acknowledges that their ministers give an 
example of virtue and devotion which presents a great contrast to the 
practices of the Brazilian clergy. 

There are five colonies of this description in the province of Espirito- 
Santo, and a highway is about being opened, which will unite that pro- 
vince with Bahia by the Mucury, and with Minas Geraes by Minas 
Novas. Military colonies have been founded in other provinces, as in 
Goyaz, as yet in large part given up to forests, Indians, and wild beasts. 
There are a great many other colonies of different descriptions—some of 
them Portuguese—in the province of Maranhao, but they are not pros- 
pering. It is part of the system of Brazilian agriculture to consider all 
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land, even on the banks of rivers, to be exhausted after a few years’ cul- 
tivation—hence, the people formerly dwelling in the Rio Itapicuru, in 
the latter province, have removed thence to where they have no longer 
any facilities of transport. Add to this, according to M. de la Hure, 
even the transport by water, at points where such is available, has become 
impossible in consequence of the want of slave labour, which was occu- 
pied in this transport. Deprived of means of transport, there are no 
means for the disposal of agricultural products, and production becomes 
useless. 

There is steam-boat communication between Maranhao, the capital of 
the province, to the north, with Guimaraes, Tury Assu, Braganga, and 
Vigia, and to the south, with Acaracu, Granja, and Parahyba. The 
climate of the island of Maranhao, once the abode of the Tupinambas, 
then of the French, the Dutch, and the Portuguese, is said to be remark- 
able. There is only one season, and the nights and days are nearly of 
equal length the year round. ‘The trees are always green, flowers bloom 
and fruits ripen incessantly. Tempests, fogs, cold winds, or drought are 
unknown. Only at one season, corresponding to our spring, it rains 
sometimes, with storms, accompanied by much thunder and lightning. 

Decidedly the most remarkable province of Brazil is Matto Grosso, 
which is greater in extent than all Germany taken together. Vast forests 
still cover the greater part of this territory, inhabited by savages and 
by wild beasts. The former live upon the latter, especially upon the 
Myletes senicalus and caraya, two monkeys, the flesh of which is said to 
be very tender and succulent. Stags and deer, tapirs, pecaris, hayupas, 
sloths and ant-eaters, are also objects of chase. We often wonder that 
societies of acclimatisation (institutions much wanted in this country) 
have not introduced the peccary and the tapir into the society of the 
domestic pig. The birds present a variety of species, and a diversity of 
plumage such as is not to be met with in any other part of the globe. 
The turtle tribe also afford annually a vast supply of eggs, and the rivers 
abound in fish. The latter are chiefly shot with arrows, or caught by 
means of a narcotic called manuno. 

When this vast region in which some of the greatest rivers of South 
America have their sources, shall be better known, and when it is united 
with the other chief points of the empire, and to the seaboard, as also 
to other countries by available roads, there can be little doubt that it 
will attain high importance. It produces almost all that the other 
provinces of Brazil produce ; its natural resources, vegetative, animal, 
and mineral, are nearly inexhaustible, and it must, from its great eleva- 
tion in places, present spots where one would think even European con- 
stitutions might direct tropical enterprises in safety. 

The province of Minas Geraes derives its name from its abundant 
mines. It is woody and mountainous. The mines are of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead, quicksilver, iron, platinum, bismuth, antimony, sul- 
phur, precious stones, and coal. There are two colonies in this province ; 
good water communication and roads from Ouro Preto to Rio Janeiro, 
to Marianna and to Diamantina; from the latter to Rio Jiquitinhonha, 
as also from Passa Vinte, and Sao Paulo to Ouro Preto. Ouro Preto is 
the capital, and it contains about twelve thousand inhabitants. 

The provinces of Amazonas and Para watered by the great river Maranon 
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or Amazon, are hot, but not reputed peculiarly unhealthy. The popula- 
tion of Amazonas is as yet mainly — to —: the days and nights 
are nearly equal. Vegetation is magnificent, and trees attain an enor- 
mous size, especially in the neighbourhood of flowing waters. Natural 
productions, such as cloves, cacao, balms, medicinal plants, valuable woods, 
and precious stones and metals are said to abound. Colonisation has not 
as yet succeeded, and even the efforts made for the civilisation of the 
natives have failed, owing to want of funds to support missions. There 
is in the whole province only one agricultural establishment deserving of 
notice, and that belongs to an Englishman, Robert Cullock by name 
(M‘Culloch?). It is situated at Parana Miri da Eva, and produces an- 
nually about forty pipes of rum, or as M. de la Hure has it, “ sugar- 
cane hg 

It is to be hoped that the steam-boats that now ply upon the Amazon 
will open a new future to the provinces of Amazonas and Para. These 
go once a month from Belem, capital of Para, to Manaos, capital of 
Amazonas, touching at Breves, Gurupa, Prainha, Santarem, Obidos, 
Villa Bella, and Serpa. Another set of packets ply between Manaos 
and Tabatinga, touching at Coary, Teffé, Fonte Boa, Tonantins, and 
Sao Paulo. This line on the Upper Amazon, which it is proposed to 
prolong as far as Nanta, in the Peruvian Republic, is only in operation 
six times in the year. We are still in primitive times on the Amazons. 
Had the country been colonised by Teutons or Anglo-Saxons it would 
have been otherwise. 

Para, which comprises the mouth of the Amazons, boasts of its great 
islands, in some of which small colonies have been planted, with but 
indifferent success. The cultivation is as usual cotton, sugar, coffee, and 
rice. There is steam-boat communication within the province from 
Belem to Cameta, as well as up the Amazons. ‘There are a good many 
towns doing a small business in the above articles of commerce, as also 
m natural produce, as cacao, caoutchouc, spices, gums, and medicinal 
substances, and to each we find the observation attached that it possesses 
a church dedicated to Nossa Senhora da Coneeigao, or Nossa Senhora 
da Sanda, or to some Sao or Santa. 

In each province we are also rather grandiloquently informed that the 
Brazilian army is represented by a brigadier, “ commandant des armes,”’ 
of the province, a staff far more imposing by its titles than its numbers 
or efficiency, au “arsenal de guerre,” and one or more battalions of in- 
fantry, a few artillerymen, and a squadron or so of cavalry, besides a 
militia of such-and-such a strength—when called out. In the province 
of Parahyba (where, in the absence of colonists, a professorship of prac- 
tical and theoretical agriculture has been founded, from which great 
results are expected) we are told that the Brazilian army is represented 
by an adjutant-general (of the army is repeated), a captain of the staff, 
im command of the fort of Cabedello, a colonel of engineers, and half 
a battalion of Chasseurs. This, as there are eighteen towns besides the 
capital, is a small force whereby to preserve order and enforce the 
imperial deerees; but is not Brazil to be envied, that, removed by so 
wide a margin of ocean from European and North American broils, it 


requires no defensive army, and a consequent proportionate immunity 
from taxation ? 
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The province of Parana takes its name from the great river by whieh 
it is watered. It has some good roads, as those of Antonina, Graciosa, 
Tropas, Assungny, and Matta, and three colonies, one of which, that of 
Superagni, has made considerable progress. This being a southerly pro- 
vince, peaches, apples, aud other European fruits prosper as well as the 
fruits of warmer climates. 

Pernambuco was for a long time the third province on the Custom 
House list, but it has in recent times surpassed its rival Bahia, and oc- 
cupies now the second place in the empire. This is almost solely owing 
to the progress made in agriculture. The cotton of Pernambuco is highly 
esteemed. The produce of coffee and sugar is on the increase, and the 
manufacture of rum keeps developing itself. The inhabitants excel in 
the manufacture of preserves, and they also make a fermented drink called 
wine of Caju. This province boasts of its railway, which extends from 
Recife to Val de Sao Francisco. Omnibuses also ply daily between 
Recife, Cachanga, Jaboatao, Olinda, Passagem, Varzea, and Apipucos. 
Recife, the capital, is one of the largest and most wealthy cities of Brazil. 
It boasts of a population of nigh 100,000 souls. The ancients would 
have called it Tripoli, for it is composed of three parts: Recife, or Per- 
nambuco, the port; Santo Antonio, the government town, on an island in 
the Rio Caparibe; and Boa Vista, on the mainland. These three parts 
are united by bridges, and the whole are defended by five forts, Brun, 
Buraco, Picao, and das Cinco Pontas. It is very hot at Recife, especially 
at night, and up to ten in the morning. About that time, after a painful 
calm, the sea-breeze comes to refresh the atmosphere till sunset. There 
are four public associations at Recife, one, “ do Biberibe,” for the supply 
of water, the second, ‘‘ Pernambucana,” for steam-boat communication 
between Recife and Val de Sao Francisco, a third for gas, and a fourth 
for a railway from Val de Una to Tamandaré. What a contrast to Lon- 
don, where there is a company, with or without limited liabilities, suffi- 
cient, if distributed like saints’ days in a Romanist almanack, to corre- 

nd to every day in the year. 

The chief wealth of the province of Piauhy lies in its cattle. The 

province of Rio Grande do Norte is as yet but little cultivated; Natal, 
the capital is, however, a populous seaport, doing a fair business. The 
province of Santa Catharina is chiefly remarkable for its colonies, of 
which the principal are Sao Pedro de Alcantara, Vargem Grande, 
Santa Isabel, Blumenau, Dojia Francisca, Belge, and Santa ‘Theresa. 
Desterio, the port, is a place of some commercial activity, but M. de la 
Hure complains that of 763 vessels, of which 51 were strangers, that 
visited it in 1859, not one carried the French flag. “En revanche,” 
there is an hotel kept by a Frenchman. ‘The province of Sao Paulo is 
as remarkable as that of Santa Catharina for its colonies and general 
prosperity. Sao Paulo, the capital, and seat of a university, has about 
25,000 inhabitants. 
_ The province of Sao Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul is remarkable for 
its fine fertile plains in the centre, its forests and mountainous regions to 
the east and west, and its great lagunes in its lower part. It is an ad- 
mirable agricultural country, and rich in beasts. 

There are several flourishing colonies in this province. The capital, 


Porto Alegre, designated as the “ Leal e Valorosa Cidade,” has a popu- 
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lation of about 20,000 souls. The town of Rio Grande de Sao Pedro, on 
the river of same name, is, however, the chief port of the province: 448 
vessels entered the latter port in 1859, of which 30 were from Monte Video, 
22 from Hamburg, 27 from Liverpool, 2 from Salem, 10 from Lisbon, 9 
from Setubal, 9 from Antwerp, 6 from Richmond, 8 from Oporto, 15 from 
Buenos Ayres, 29 from Cadiz, 1 from Baltimore, 10 from Newcastle, and 
20 from divers other ports, but not one from unenterprising France, to 
the great grief of M. de la Hure. It is pleasant, however, to see the 
active connexion kept up with the mother country. The number of vessels 
from Newcastle is caused by the demand for coal—a state of things which 
M. de la Hure deprecates as most dangerous, in a chapter specially 
devoted to what he calls “ Question de la Houille.”” He quotes an 
anonymous British minister as having proclaimed that any nation which, 
in order to work, shall want English coal, will be the vassal of England, 
and he expresses himself very anxious to disfranchise Brazil from this 
imaginary vassalage! 

There is considerable steam-packet activity in this province. One 
company plies between Porto Alegre and Taquary once a week ; Laran- 
jeeras and Guimares also once a week; and once a week to Rio 
Pardo and the Bar. The company Unido keeps up communication with 
Pelotas, Sao José do Norte, and Porto Alegre, as also from Rio Grande 
to Jaguariio. There are also steam-packets twice a week from Porto 
Alegre to Sao Leopoldo and to Rio Pardo by other companies. Sergipe 
is in great part a very arid province, in others wooded and mountainous. 
It has as yet no colonies, and although canals have been excavated to 
facilitate communication, its progress has been slow compared with that 
of other provinces. 

Rio de Janeiro is the chief province of the empire, and yet it boasts 
only of five colonies: Vallio dos Veados, Santa Rosa, Independencia, 
Santa-Justa, and Coréas, and these only reckon by fifties or a few 
hundreds of colonists. Santa Justa, for example, has 32; Valliio dos 
Veados, the best, 450 colonists. Cordas has only four or five families, 
who, as in some of the colonies in the north, remain there from want of 
means to go elsewhere. Rio de Janeiro possesses its ‘‘ Imperial Institute 
Flumineuse de Agricultura,”’ and it is therefore expected that agricul- 
ture should flourish more there than elsewhere. This city of 300,000 in- 
habitants is, it is well known, situated on one of the finest harbours in the 
world, and it is defended by several forts. It has regular steam communi- 
cation with Southampton and Bordeaux, and it is now brought within 24 
days of the latter town, and 27 of London; 29 days to Havre, 23 to 
Lisbon, 29 to Liverpool, 28 to Oporto, 1 month to Trieste, Antwerp, 
Hamburg, and Marseilles; 1 month 10 days to Baltimore, and 1 month 
7 days to Boston; 1 month 12 days to New Orleans, 1 month 11 days 
to New York, and 1 month 25 days to Valparaiso. It has its own com- 
munications in nine days to Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, besides 
steam communication with Bahia, Maceio, Pernambuco, Parahyba, Natal, 
Ceara, Maranhao, and Para to the north, and Santa Catharina, Rio 
Grande, and Porto-Alegre to the south. There are also other minor 
lines of communication. The port is annually frequented by about 4000 
vessels, out of which 520 are steam-packets, and 280 yachts. It can be 
easily understood what countrymen the latter mostly belong to. 
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RECOMMENDED TO MERCY.* 


In these days, when the press teems with works so light and ephemeral 
that they vanish away almost before the breath of criticism can blow upon 
them, it is something to have produced a book which, while bold enough 
to invite attack, is sufficiently solid to resist the shafts that may be levelled 
at it. Of such a character is ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” But though 
quite willing to pay a just tribute to its great and varied merits, we 
cannot conceal from ourselves, nor should we be justified in withholding 
from our readers, the fact that it is a startling and perhaps a dangerous 
book. The heroine, who is adorned with every fascinating and admirable 
quality, has been (and there is no attempt to disguise, and scarcely any 
to palliate, the offence) for several years, and at two separate periods of 
her life, the mistress of her seducer. That around this erring woman 
all our sympathies are attracted, and that for her fate, from first to 
last, our deepest interest is excited, is, in our opinion, a grave offence 
against morality, and one which no amount of excellence in the work 
itself ought to induce us to overlook. 

But whilst speaking thus severely of the questionable morality of the 
book, it is only fair to add that its pages are not polluted by any descrip- 
tions of voluptuous love-scenes, nor by the demoralising details of genteel 
seduction; and it is refreshing to read through a three volume novel 
without the echoes of lovers’ kisses in our ears, and the appeals of their 
tender platitudes to our sensibilities. Equally free is this strikingly 
original work from one of the most quickly surfeiting mental foods 
pressed by modern novelists upon their readers; for there are in * Recom- 
mended to Mercy” no oft-told details of Belgravian life, schemes of 
manceuvring mothers, and wearisome annals of West-end dissipation. 

The plot of the story is extremely interesting, and is written with great 
skill and power, while thickly interspersed are passages of exquisite 
pathos. Throughout there is a vein of refinement and a delicate tact 
rarely met with, which, combined with a high order of feeling, have 
enabled the author to touch upon a subject that is generally and justly 
considered one not fit to be mentioned to ears polite. The avowed object 
of the work is to inculcate a purer and more enlarged spirit of charity in 
the hearts of women towards the frail and fallen, and thus induce the 
former to weigh the causes of, and probable excuses for, “ an erring sister’s 
shame” against the amount of guilt she may have incurred. Some of 
the characters are admirably drawn. Katie Reilly is, perhaps, as happ 
a delineation of the class she represents as has ever been attempted, 
though how far it may be admissible to introduce such a character at all 
may well be questioned. Johnnie Paulett, too, the high-bred, middle- 
aged roué, blasé, but still warm of heart, witty, brilliant, but wasted, is 
a lesson in himself. We could, if space permitted, quote many instances 
of vigorous writing, touching appeals to the heart and conscience, and 
racy, colloquial sallies ; but having now to bid farewell to ‘‘ Recommended 
to Mercy,” we can only hope that the author may produce another 


work as clever, but free from the one fault we have been called upon to 
notice. 





* Recommended to Mercy. Three Vols. Saunders and Otley. 1862, 
May—vou. CXXV. NO. CCCCXCVII. H 
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A DAY IN CAIRO. 


One of the pleasantest reminiscences of my Eastern tour is the first day 
I spent in Cairo. As the train had been delayed for several hours at 
Alexandria for the ers of the Indian mail, I reached the capital of 
egypt after sunset. A travelling companion, resident in Cairo, quickly 
led me through the throng of porters, waiters, donkey-boys, camels, and 
omnibuses, congregated at the station door beneath the light of a hundred 
torches and hand lanterns, to a carriage, which bore us through the dark- 
ness along several broad streets, and across the Esbekieh-square to the 
Hotel des Pyramides. The quickness of the drive and the darkness had 
allowed me to see no more of Cairo than a few camels’ necks, some black- 
striped leaves and palm-tops that peered over the garden walls, and 
where a lantern or torch moved along, a white turban ; and the supper- 
table at the hotel and the arrangement of the bedroom made me miss my 
native land but little. 

The morning, however, produced other and almost magical impressions. 
Even in the silence of night I fancied 1 could hear distant singing to a 
solemn tune in the streets; and, indeed, the praise of Allah is chanted 
from the minarets of the principal mosques throughout the night. When 
I awoke, words smote distinctly on my ear through the open window ; it 
was the Adan, or summons of the Muezzin to morning prayer. I walked 
to the window and witnessed a scene that harmonised with the sound. 
Beneath me, on a small triangular space, partly overshadowed by a 
thickly-leaved acacia, stood a cavass before a cloth spread on the ground, 
on the point of performing the genuflexions prescribed by Islam. A little 
farther on a shepherd, surrounded by his flock, was lying with his head 
in the dust. Above the roof of the house behind the tree rose some lofty 
palms, whose crowns, moved by the wind, bowed also in the direction of 
Mecca. Farther back rose three graceful minarets, lit up by the yellow 
shimmer of dawn. The cry that had aroused me came from the gallery 
of the nearest of them. On the others the Muezzins, with their white 
turbans and light blue caftans, were still standing, and singing down into 
the silent lanes and gardens their “ Allah akbar !” 

While I was mentally recording the main features of this picture, the 
yellow dawn was followed by the red, and lastly by the sun. The city 
was awake, and louder and louder grew the murmur of traffic in the streets 
below me. With the buzzing of the Semitic guttural tones, the donkeys, 
now beginning to collect before the houses, blended their ear-piercing 
braying; the market-folk flocked in and praised their wares with 
lengthened shouts ; workmen walked towards the building-places with a 
melancholy song ; a shrill female voice contended—and, as it seemed, 
victoriously—with a dozen masculine voices; goats bleated their com- 
plaints at being milked so roughly; buffaloes bellowed ; camels grunted 
the bass to the concert, in which gradually joined the water-carriers with 
the tinkle of their brass cups, the street changers with the regular rattle 
of their copper piastres, the coachmen with their whips, and the runners 
who here bound before every vehicle with their incessant “Guarda, 


guarda, ya chowadja!”’ 
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A bell summoned the guests to breakfast, and I was again in Europe. 
The Oriental divans against the walls, the carved-work on the back 
windows, and a few tarbushes did not harmonise, but the company at 
table was as ee as any to be found between Hamburg and Venice. 
The situation of the hotel, immediately at the entrance of the main street 
of the Frankish quarter, which is the liveliest in the whole city, enabled 
me to carry out my plan of letting Cairo defile before me ere I entered 
the streets. The large bay-window of the dining-room was admirably 
adapted for the purpose, for I could stand here for hours and watch the 
heaving current below. On one side of the square, close to my window, 
was a cluster of donkey-boys with their animals—the cabs and strangers’ 
guides of the Egyptian capital. While the donkeys were provided with 
red-cushioned saddles, and hung with tassels and brass ornaments, shaved 
all over, and in some instances gaily painted, the boys looked like walking 
rag-bags. Not one had shoes; few had more clothing than the blue 
cotton shirt of the lower classes, over which one or two had drawn an old 
military jacket or European coat, minus sleeves and collar. Though 
constantly quarrelling and fighting, on the approach of a foreigner they 
began swarming like a disturbed beehive. They flocked round him, 
praised their donkeys in broken English, French, and Italian, and, to 
show their value, leaped into the saddle and performed wild caracoles, 
until the stranger either yielded or forced his way through by the help of 
a stout stick. 

On the other side of the square, under the great acacia which over- 
shadows the office of the Transit Company, a no less interesting group— 
a study for Murillo—had assembled. Near a chibouque-maker, who 
carried on his trade in the open air, crouched Fellah women with trays of 
bread, which they offered to the passers-by with shrill yells. Close to 
them lay a half-shaved head in the lap of a tarbaned barber, who, holding 
the lock of Paradise in his left hand, the gleaming razor in the other, was 
busily engaged in producing the customary baldness, while behind him a 
girl’s active fingers were performing an operation in the hair of a dirty 
brother, which needed a similar position, but no razor, Between these 
stationary groups in the foreground moved a mass of men and women, 
of pedestrians and riders on doukeys, horses, and camels, of white, yellow, 
dark brown, and black faces, of white, red, and green turbans, of uniform 
and striped cloaks, sulphur yellow and linnet-green caftans, of embroidered 
jackets, wide trousers, laced gaiters, tasselled hoods, veils, monks’ gowns, 
ragged beggars, naked children and state coaches, cane baskets and sacks. 
It is evident that I am in the capital of a riding nation: nearly a fourth 
of those who throng past are in the saddle. Camels take the place of 
wains, donkeys of trucks. ‘The rolling of wheels is hardly heard, for the 
few coaches visible drive over unpaved ground. 

Countrywomen tripped past in dark blue chemises, with their head, 
shoulders, and back covered with a hood of the same colour, and their 
yellow faces sometimes hidden behind a narrow yashmak, but more fre- 
quently unveiled. One carried on her head a big-bellied two-handled 
jar, while a naked child sat on the shoulder of another, in the posture of 
a horseman. Among the unveiled women I noticed several whose chin 
and even cheeks were tattooed with blue dots, All wore broad gilver 
bracelets, and the majority finger-rings of the same metal, with coloured 
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stones. The nails on the hands and feet, as well as the palms, were dyed 
a brick red with henna, and several had the back of the hand tattooed. 
The elder women were, without exception, hideously ugly, and the young, 
too, had little attraction in their features, save the fiery almond-shaped 
eyes; but the figure of the majority, which fashion does not forbid them 
displaying, was irreproachable. : 

hrough the dark-robed band of women marched a troop of soldiers in 
white cotton jackets, over which were the white cross-belts, white knee- 
breeches, white stockings, gay girdles round their waist, flint lock muskets 
on their shoulders, and a red tarbush with a blue silken tassel on their 
shorn heads. They were all young fellows, with yellow faces and jet- 
black eyes, beardless, apparently weak, and badly set up. Near them a 
line of donkeys tried to force their way through, laden with dripping 
goatskin water-vessels, and which must inevitably upset a fat grey- 
bearded mollah who was trotting towards them, holding his rosary in his 
left hand, the reins of his mule in the other, and evidently lost in thought 
on some abstruse doctrinal subject. Behind the donkeys cavasses were 
leading a drunken soldier to the flogging-bench in the saptie, or guard- 
house, where he would probably receive the hadd, or eighty blows, pre- 
scribed by Muhammad for the cure of drunkards. Light blue fluttering 
cotton shirts, a yellow burnouse much embroidered and trimmed, a coal- 
black Abyssinian with snow-white turban and robe, a band of Amants in 
red and blue faced jackets, with a broad leathern belt round thi loins, out 
of which a very magazine of murderous instruments, consisting of long- 
necked yataghans, crooked daggers, and silver-mounted pistols peeped, 
and a swarm of children, each with a dirty nose, and at least a couple of 
dozen flies on its eyelids, followed as spectators. 

Ever and ever the life-current of the great city brings fresh pictures 
past the window. Greek dandies appear to lounge about the Esbekieh. 
The tall red cap sits impudently and self-assertingly over their right ear, 
and they have an inimitable knack of making the fustanelle fold grace- 
fully round the knee. Copts follow in black caftans and dark-blue head- 
clothes, with the tin box of pens thrust like a pistol through the girdle, 
and paper in their hand, for they are the secretaries of the street popula- 
tion. Another wave brings up sheriffs, whom the green turban indicates 
as descendants of the prophet, and who are in Cairo at present largely 
represented, as about this time the small annuity is paid them which 
reverence for the sacred blood flowing in their veins procured for them. 
Then another wave brings before me a medley of Persians, with black 
lambswool caps, dervishes, who in their shaggy dilk, and with their fear- 
fully matted beards, more resemble wild beasts than human beings ; long- 
bearded, barefooted monks in brown robes and black standing collar 
coats, in which smooth-shaven English missionaries wander about. Among 
these ride or walk other persons in European garb, with a rhinoceros whip 
in their hands, and their heads bound up in the kuffish, a striped yellow 
and red cloth, terminating in long lace. With them came Englishmen, 
whose helmets tell us they are bound for India, and English ladies, every- 
where distinguishable by their blue and green veils, 

A harem rides out to enjoy the air. The donkeys of the great ladies 
are covered with carpets, a | all the dames, without exception, have their 
eyes and forehead covered by a white veil, and are attired in the chabarah— 
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a black silk mantle—which the wind puffs out like a balloon. Under these 
may be seen parrot n, pink a | yellow tunics and trousers, clocked 
stockings and pointed shoes. By the side of each lady walks a valet, to 
hold her in the saddle, which she bestrides after the fashion of a man. 
The ladies get out of the way of a running footman, who, with multitu- 
dinous cries, warns them of the barouche behind them, in which the 
Armenian or Greek bishop is taking a drive. At the spot where the 
barber recently sat a half-naked Nubian, with his hair growing like a 
mane down his back, is offering for sale broad straight swords, such as 
the Barabras wear near the Nile cataracts. Close to him a Beduin, from 
Sinai, is selling sausages, made of dates and almonds, sewn up in gazelle 
hide. Proudly rides past him another son of the desert, armed with a 
long lance, whose plain brown burnouse and lean horse form a marked 
contrast to the splendid Turkish bey following at his heels on a well-fed 
steed, and whose cloth jacket is so covered with gold lace that the founda- 
tion cannot be seen. 

A little on one side a white and a red turban are saluting each other. 
They join their right hands, then raise them to their lips and forehead, 
and then lay them on the breast, while mutually exclaiming, “ Peace be 
with you;” or, “I wish you much good fortune.” A little farther on 
death forces its way through the living crowd, in the shape of a funeral 
procession. First come six poorly-clad men, in two rows, incessantly re- 
peating the Muhammadan Confession of Faith. Then follow the relatives 
of the deceased, his friends, and several dervishes, with the red flags of 
their order. Behind the latter walk several boys, on whom bears, on a 
reading-desk of palm-wood, a copy of the Koran, covered with an em- 
broidered cloth. They sing in a shrill voice a hymn of thanksgiving to 
God: 

“Praised be the perfection of Him who created everything that has 
shape, and subjugated His servants through death. They will all lie in 
the graves. Praised be the perfection of the Lord in the east, the per- 
fection of the Lord in the west, the perfection of Him who lit the two 
candles, the sun and the moon. His perfection, how merciful He is! His 
perfection, how great He is.” 

Then comes the dead man on the bier, head first, with his hands laid on 
his bosom, covered with gay shawls, and carried by four friends, Next 
follow a band of veiled women, with dishevelled hair, weeping and uttering 
loud lamentations. Some have bedaubed their head, brow, and bosom 
with mud and dust. They are hired mourners, who from time to time 
utter a shrill, inarticulate yell, to which they wave their handkerchiefs, 
while the real mourners of the family evidence their grief by outcries such 
as Oh my consolation! oh my father! oh my lion!” 

The passers-by turn their faces to the procession and murmur, “ God is 
very great!” The body is first carried to the Morgue, where a sort of 
funeral service, consisting of chapters of the Koran and prayers for the 
deceased, is held, after which the khialib summons the congregation to 
give their testimony about the dead man, which is done with the formula 
“He was one of the righteous.” Prayers are again recited, and the pro- 
cession then sets out for the cemetery, where the body is deposited in the 
ground without further ceremony. ‘The procession has passed, and round 
the corner press the head of a camel followed by others. The caravan 
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draws near, and the ugly though so useful animals pass one after the other, 

with their snake-like necks, their pendulous lips, and their warty and 

abraded bodies. Some carry large mill-stones in cocoa fibre nets; others 

are loaded with mountains of grass and clover; others, again, with chests 

and sacks. Their rough 1 is audible for a long time after they have 

passed, above the exclamations of the street salesmen who have now con- 
in front of the hotel. 

“ The lupins of Nubali are sweeter than almonds!” a blue caftan, with 
a sack on his back, announces. Soon after is heard the cry of a water- 
carrier, “ May God requite it to me !” accompanied by the clatter of cups. 
Almost at the same moment I heard the cries, “May God grant that I 
easily get rid of them, oh lemons!” and “ Fragrance of Paradise,” with 

ich the dealer in henna-blossoms tries to induce the passers-by to pur- 
chase. “Oh arouser of compassion, oh Lord!” a beggar grunts, and a 
member of the same guild, possessed of greater self-respect, shouts almost 
simultaneously, “‘ I am the guest of God and of the Prophet!” 

Then appears the sherbet-seller, who carries on his head a round copper 
tray, on which cans of cooling date-juice stand. Then comes a man, also 
carrying on his head a heavy basket of pipe bowls, which he declares to 
be of Sycet manufacture. ‘Then appears sundry dellais, or street brokers, 
who for a certain per-centage dispose by public auction of any goods a 

ivate person may wish to get rid of. Near the Nubian, who is now 
chaffering with two Englishmen for a sword, which in the German factory, 
whence it indubitably came, cost a dollar, but will here, I presume, be sold 
for a couple of sovereigns, as made at Habesch, a ragged fellow is squat- 
ting, whose shapeless feet show that he is tortured by elephantiasis. Close 
to the cripple a brown woman, of the race of the Ghawaggi, is perform- 
ing, to the sound of a drum and small brass castanets she strikes above 
her head, those sensual dances which the monuments of Thebes tell us 
date from the time of the Pharaohs. On her head she wears a tarbush, 
adorned with gold coins ; her eyelids are stained of a dark colour, and 
wide yellow and red striped trousers are visible under the fluttering blue 
chemise, which only half covers her bosom. The performer on the drum 
is her husband, and procurer. Mehemet Ali banished these wretches to 
U Egypt, but they have since crept back, and the passers-by exclaim, 
“ Astiah Keriar! God is kind and merciful! and the present pasha’s go- 
vernment is also merciful.” 

Very surprising is the number of blind and one-eyed persons who pass, 
and I am almost inclined to believe the assertion that of the five hun- 
dred thousand eyes in Cairo, at least one hundred thousand cannot see 
the sun. At any rate, among the party of blue and brown caftans, now 
passing the water-pipe from mouth to mouth beneath the acacia, five 
eyes out of twelve are closed ; and since I began my observation, I have 
noticed many begging Belisarii, who, led by little girls, groped their 
way through the crowd. 

Thad been looking into the street for several hours without. feeling 
the slightest weariness. Suddenly I heard at a distance Arab music, 
the clang of cymbals and the sound of flutes and drums. It was a 
marriage procession, passing from the Esbekieh to the interior of the 
city. Such a procession is formed to conduct the bride to the bath. It 
usually takes place at twelve o’clock before that day on which the bride- 
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groom receives the bride’s veil, and as Sunday evening is selected by 

for that ceremony, usually on a Saturday. The procession [ 
am about to describe was got up by rich people, and, as frequently takes 
place, the circumcision of a boy had been combined with it. 

The procession opened with two mountebanks, busy with long sticks 
in knocking the three-cornered hats off each other’s heads, and followed 
by a third on stilts. Then came a barber, with a small box, containing 
the instruments for the circumcision, and which was of the shape of a 
semi-cylinder, ornamented in front with pieces of glass and brass bells. 
Behind the barber walked four barefooted musicians,.in blue shirts and 
white turbans, and after them the boy on a horse, held on by two foot- 
men. He was a short, stout, ill-tempered lad, with a female tarbush on 
his head, covered with gold coins. The bridle and saddle-cloth were 
also richly decorated with gold, silk, and precious stones. He held to 
his mouth an embroidered handkerchief, probably to guard himself from 
the evil eye, which alarms all respectable mothers in Egypt as it does in 
Italy and Greece. As a further protection the boy wore a triangular 
neck-amulet, wrapped in paper. After the little horseman came other 
musicians, one with a dervish flute, whose sound can be best compared 
with the squeak of a new-born child, and a second with a drum, like ours 
in shape, but not producing so deep a tone. 

these came the bridal procession proper. First stalked two 
footmen, carrying in silver salvers the bride’s bathing appliances. After 
them came a third, swinging a censer ; and a fourth, who scattered rose- 
water over the passers-by from a porcelain can. Then came twelve 
white-veiled maidens, to judge from their stature very youthful; and 
then the red-and-yellow striped canopy, under which the bride generally 
walks. This canopy, of silk, only open in front, and about the size of 
a small marquee, was borne on poles by four men. The bride generally 
wears a small coronet of gilt pasteboard, but I did not see it, for her 
whole form, from head to ankles, was wrapped in a bright red shawl. 
Probably to prevent her from falling, the young lady was supported by 
two elder women. Behind the canopy walked several female relatives, 
who, from time to time, burst forth into a piercing, tremulous yell of 
joy, not unlike a horse’s neighing, and which quite drowned the sound 
of the instruments. Four musicians, with drums and tambourines, closed 
the procession, which reached the bath, in a side street no great distance 
from the hotel. 

Towards evening my friend invited me to take a stroll with him on 
the Esbekieh. This square, formerly a lake for one half the year and a 
swamp for the other half, was drained by Mehemet Ali, and converted 
into a very pleasant promenade. Walks of splendid leafy acacias, be- 
tween whose trunks the white walls of lofty acalio houses, several large 
hotels and palaces, and two or fhree minarets are visible, run round 
vommenre of tamarisks, sycamores, and mimosas. On one side Greeks 

ve erected various arbours and booths, before which the swells smoke 
tehibouks or nargilahs, and drink coffee, or a glass or so of rakih when 
the police are not looking on. Further a field the lower elasses amuse 
themselves with swinging, or a mountebank, with a learned donkey or 
ape, collects a circle of blue caftans and yellow faces to admire his tricks. 
When we came forth and seated ourselves in front of a coffee-stall, that 
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orange-coloured light which leaves the foliage its hue streamed over the 
bushes. Soon after it was changed into a pale pink, in which the lower 
part of the trees turned quite black. At length this last gleam was ex- 
tinguished, and the feather crown of the palm-tree, which is said to have 
been planted by Napoleon himself in the garden of the French Consulate, 
also became quite black. The intoxicating aroma of the mimosa flowers 
floated in the tepid air, while the mild Schiraz tobacco exhaled its fra- 
grance around us. On the road, a few white and red paper lanterns 
seemed like glow-worms ; lights were visible from the windows, and the 
stars of Orient shone down on us from the light-blue sky. 

All had become silent around us, and I gradually fell into a reverie, 
from which the shrill whistle of the locomotive and the noise of the car- 

i and horses dashing into town from the station scarcely aroused me. 

When all became quiet again, the magic of the warm, odorous night 
regained its full might over me. The stars turned pale, and the moon 
rose between Napoleon’s palm-tree and a minaret. High in the trees 
above us a nightingale began singing, and I felt no surprise, for I had 
long before forgotten that it was January. Bulbul continued her song, 
and, when she ceased, a companion began in the next tree the same song 
of love and roses in the same melodious voice. 

Such were my first impressions of Cairo. I regret to say that, ere 
long, all the romance was knocked out of me, but I shall never forget 
the first day I spent in the capital of Egypt. 





A POLISH NOVEL. 


I wonpER have my readers ever heard of the celebrated Korzeniowski? 
I fancy not. Let me inform them, therefore, that he is the Polish 
novelist, and should Warsaw happen to boast of a Mudie, I have no 
doubt that he regularly advertises his subscription for so and so many 
hundred copies of the aforesaid Ski’s last new novel. As I presume that 
Polish is not one of the languages usually taken up by the aspirants at 
competitive examinations, and as I think that my readers will owe me 
thanks if I furnish them with an idea of the light literature of a com- 
paratively unknown land, I purpose to analyse for them this author's 
very last novel, and, with a tender regard for their jaws, will refrain 
from giving its title in the original. 

At the outset we are introduced to one Mr. Plachta, the tip-top man 
in the village of Czapliniec, situated somewhere in Volhynia. He rejoiced 
in the possession of some seventy “ souls,” famous grass lands, a well- 
stocked a and a productive mill. Unfortunately, he had, in his 
youth, been the factotum of a great lord, and hence acquired “ comme il 
faut” manners. As a natural result he married a lady whom I ma 
fairly regard as a Polish Mrs. Sparsitt. Mrs. Plachta was rather and 
looking, but was also so unfortunate as to have been brought up in a 
noble mansion. She never called her husband other than “ Monsieur,” 
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and indulged in an unlimited amount of French phrases, in which she 
confused genders, always laid the accent on the weet after the 
Polish wise, and made the most astounding use of the particles ‘‘ en” and 
«y.”” “En voulez vous du caféh, Monsieur Jacob ?” she would say, for 
instance, to a bachelor friend, whom the scandal of the village declared 
to be even more than a friend. Mr. Plachta probably considered this 
extremely “comme il faut,” because Mr. Jacob visited the house of the 
Princess W., and sang exquisite ballads to his own accompaniment on a 
real Spanish guitar. The two daughters, Zenobia and Crispina, plump, 
good-looking girls, were called by their mother Zenoby and Cryspin, 
after the French style; their father addressed them as ‘ Medmosell,”’ 
while Mr. Jacob affectionately termed them Einiti and Pinit. 

The mansion of the Plachtas was of considerable size, but there was a 
gaping hole in the roof, the stucco fell off the walls in patches, the 
missing window-panes were papered up, and the farm-buildings were in 
a most rickety condition. When it rained heavily the daughters, if the 
wished to avoid anabaptism, were obliged to emigrate with their beds 
from one corner to the other, while the poor calves frequently stood up to 
their middle in water in the percolators that represented cow-ltouses. 
The imitative comme il faut was also visible in the ladies’ toilette. Mrs. 
Plachta always appeared in company with a velvet dress and a plumed 
toque, but time had somewhat bedraggled the feathers, changed the 
colour of the threadbare gown, and the waist had become rather short, in 
spite of Mr. Jacob’s vociferations that it gave her the appearance of a 
queen. The daughters flashed about in silk dresses obtained on credit 
from Schlome, the Jew dealer, and in satin slippers, which traitorously 
showed the holes in their stocking heels. To these they added false 
pearls, with a coppery gilt snap, and artificial roses and peonies. Of 
course, such a noble family must have an ornamental footman. Strizka 
was, therefore, rechristened George, and thrust into a ragged tail-coat 
with a dirty yellow stripe on the collar, but, when waiting at table, he 
could not break himself of the habit of wiping his nose with the back of 
his hand. I need scarcely add that the furniture corresponded with the 
rest: an air of faded elegance prevailed, the silken curtains were greased, 
and the hay peered out of the threadbare sofas. 

The author introduces us to the house of these continental Irish on the 
evening of a grand party, to which all the notabilities of the village were 
invited, and he bites in their idiosyncrasies in a very acrid manner. First 
in order comes Mr. Birucki with his wife and daughters, a stout man who 
was afraid of only two things in the world—an empty bottle and his 
spouse. The Birucki was thin, and acidulated in temper, and sincerel 
detested the Plachta. The next to arrive was Mr. Skrenkits, with his 
wife and children in a britzka. He, too, was not on the best of terms 
with his neighbours, because any pigs or poultry that strayed on to his 
farm always disappeared without leaving asign. But the most anxiously- 
expected guests were the brothers Remigius and Paul Smyczkowski, who 
had an estate and a public-house in common. ‘They were on the most 
affectionate terms, and Mr. Plachta eagerly desired their presence 
because Remigius played the fiddle and Paul the clarionet, though the 
ve instruments did not always accord so lovingly as the performers on 
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I have not space to describe the soirée, although it throws a wondrous 
light on the manners and customs of the Polish gentry. I may remark 
incidentally, however, that when coffee was served the brothers — 
their are sam by stealing the sugar out of the cups, or shaking the table 
till they spilt the coffee. For these boyish tricks the ladies punished them 
by tapping their hands with ns, or throwing cream m their faces. 
It also appears in evidence that a Polish “kettle-drum” must essentially 
terminate with a roast pig for supper. We will leave the guests to their 
enjoyment, and form the acquaintance of a new and important character. 
The president wski, a rich parvenu, was also a landowner in the 
village. His father had been steward to a wealthy magnate in Podolia, 
and, as a natural consequence, his son saanmadl five villages situated 
around Czapliniec, and im order to put a rmg fence round his estate, the 

ident determined to buy up the latter village by hook or by crook. 
he scheme he employed was certainly ingenious if not creditable. His 
chief confederate was Schlome, the Jew dealer, and with his assistance 
the president set to work. In the first place, he allowed another Jew to 
a store in a house belonging to him in the main street of the village. 
This person sold spirits, wine, clothes that had not yet been worn, and, 
under the seal of secresy, whole pieces of linen and calico. Mortko 
was a short, polite, and obliging Jew: his brandy was stronger and 
cheaper than that sold at the public belonging to the brothers Remigius 
and Paul, and the wine-bottles actually had labels on them, which pleased 
Mr. Plachta, as being remarkably comme il faut. Mortko very soon 
gained the hearts of all the gentry by supplying them with everything 
they wanted on credit, and never asking for money. I need hardly add 
that he acted thus against his Hebrew nature by order of the president. 

The brothers did not at all like this state of things, and punished their 
serfs severely if they ever visited Mortko’s bar, but this was of little use. 
The president took advantage of the nature of the Pole, for he knew 
that, like a child, if offered anything he coveted, and credit for it in the 
bargain, he would kick over the traces of prudence. Schlome, to whom 
the majority were already largely indebted, began to grow clamorous 
and requested payment. His debtors sought assistance from their new 
benefactor, who received them with arms, and expressed his readi- 
ness to advance thousands. Mr. Plachta had his furniture newly covered, 
his wife procured two new silk dresses and a fresh toque, and induced her 
good man to exchange their open sleigh for a covered one, which Mortko 
procured as if by magie. Of course the new furniture must be shown 

numerous parties were given, at which a considerable number 
of labelled bottles were emptied. In this manner the landholders of 
Czaplinmiec within a few weeks owed Mortko some thousands, but it did 
not occur to one of them that the money would have eventually to be 

id to the president. The latter, in the mean while, had by Mortko’s 

Ip bought up sundry “souls” and scattered fields from the poorer 
village nobles, and in this way his land bordered the estates of the brothers 
Paul and Remigius, Mr. Plachta’s garden, and the outbuildings of Mr. 
Skrentski. The president, however, was regarded as an excellent and 
kind neighbour; he conversed most affably with all when he drove down 
from his chateau, praised the beauty of the children playing in the open 


air, even wiped their noses with his own pocket-handkerchief, and always 
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had sugar-plums for them. He was considered a pattern president, and 
this fact emboldened Mr. Skrentski to ask him for a loan. The president 
consented, and as it was between friends only took five per cent. interest. 
Of course the news of this spread like lightning through the village, and 
all ran to bleed the rich man, whether they wanted the money or not: 
the president only charged five per cent., and, as a matter of business, 
asked fora little bill as security. Of course, not one of the nobles 
thought of settling Schlome’s or Mortko’s account with the money: the 
majority paid a visit to the county town, shook their elbow at the 
ing-table, and came home with empty pockets. 

While thus enjoying themselves, none of the landholders noticed how 
the president passed the winter in bringing building materials into the 
village. But when spring arrived, an army of bricklayers invaded the 
village, and new buildings began springing up on all sides. After a while 
the nobles began to have their suspicions aroused. The brothers Paul 
and Remigius discovered, to their horror, that a new inn was being built 
within fifty yards of theirs, while Mr. Skrentski’s equanimity was disturbed 
by the fact that a distillery had sprung up close to his cow-sheds. Poor 
Mr. Birucki had to endure his wife’s bitter reproaches because a forge was 
established under their very drawing-room windows, while as for Mrs. 
Plachta But here I will let my author speak for himself. 





One day Mrs. Plachta was sitting in the balcony, bending a melancholy 
glance on Mr. Jacob. They were conversing about bygone times, and 
the lady referred to the Princess Polinia, and Count James, and the 
president, who had often invited her to his house, and was wont to gaze 
on her in so peculiar a manner, that reall 

** What can the president be building at the back of your garden ?” 
Mr. Jacob remarked, pointing to an edifice, on which only the roof was 
wanting. 

“ Perhaps a gallery to walk in,” the lady replied, with a smile. 

Hereupon tea was brought in, and Mr. Jacob took up his guitar to 
delight his audience as usual. But, soon after completing the first strophe, 
he was interrupted by an interminable bleating of sheep and lambs. All 
sprang up to discover whence the noise came, and saw an enormous flock 
of sheep being driven into the unfinished building. It was therefore no 
promenade for gallant purposes, but simply a sheep-stall. Mrs. Plachta 
a the more furious, because a malicious smile played round Mr. Jacob’s 

ps. 

“ That is really frightful !” Miss Zenobia ejaculated. “ A sheep-stall 
under our very noses! We shall be unable to go into the garden.” 

“Or speak a word in consequence of the incessant bleating,” her sister 
remarked. 

“Tt is low,” Mrs. Plachta said, with aristocratic indignation. “ I shall 
not be able to close an eye with that intolerable noise under the windows of 
my sleeping apartment.” 

Mr. Plachta, too, did not consider it at all comme il faut, but being 
naturally of a peaceful nature, he did not rush like a second Ajax at the 
sheep, but resolved to negotiate like a real diplomatist. Hence nearly 
all the landowners proceeded to the president to lay their complaints 
before him, on which occasion Mr. Skrentski spoke loftily, Mr. Remigius 
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somewhat fiercely, and Mr. Plachta very comme il faut. The president 
pressed all their hands, spoke of the necessity of making some use of his 
land, assured them of his best sentiments, and ended by giving them a 
copious breakfast, with an entire battery of champagne bottles, which 
were bravely assailed. Our friends quitted the president with flaming 
faces and sparkling eyes, and filled with renewed confidence in their 
benefactor. In the mean while, though, the building went on uninter- 
ruptedly, the public-house and the forge gradually assumed a more dis- 
tinct shape, the copper was already put up in the distillery, and the an 
bleated peacefully, although Mrs. Plachta’s eyes lost their lustre throug 
want of sleep, and her daughter’s cheeks their bloom for want of the fresh 
garden air. It was now evident that the president was mocking them, 
and this produced no little excitement, which, however, was changed into 
apprehension when the hitherto so obliging Mortko suddenly asked for 
money. What landholder has any money in epring. when the fields have 
hardly turned green. The Jew spoke about hard times, and, after con- 
siderable hesitation, consented to take bills in payment, with an additional 
ten per cent. interest. A few days later Schlome also paid his respects, 
and as his accounts had been so long outstanding, he had certainly a right 
to ask for bills with an addition of twenty per cent. Schlome, who stood 
on friendly terms with all the officials, was capable of selling the green 
crops, and hence the nobles were compelled to bite at the sour apple. The 
enlightened Jew placed the stamped documents in an elegant pocket-book, 
offered his white hand to each of the gentlemen, and left their houses with 
a respectful bow and a smile on his lips. 

A short time after, all the gentry were assembled at a déjeiiner a la 
fourchette in Mr. Plachta’s house, when a messenger from the president 
was announced, who handed a note to each of the gentlemen, and then 
retired. They broke open the despatches with a hesitating hand, and, 
after perusing them, unanimously burst forth into execrations of the pre- 
sident, although he was their benefactor. The letters were all in the same 
style, were written by the same hand, and the neat rows of figures alone 
varied. The letter very politely drew attention to the fact of the bills 
speedily falling due, with the remark that the president had been obliged 
to take their acceptances from Mortko and Schlome in cash payment, that 
he was very short of money, and hoped they would not force him into the 
unpleasant necessity of appealing to the law. Each of the gentlemen sat 
with the letter in his hand in deep silence, like the Roman senators in 
their curule chairs when they awaited the Gauls. The result of their 
reflection was the recognition of the Livian adage: “ Fear from without is 
the greatest bond of concord.” All at once the truth struck them, and 
they simultaneously remembered that Mortko, the creature of the pre- 
sident, had offered to act as middle man should any of them feel disposed 
to part with their estates. Thereupon they formed a confederation, to 
oppose these cabals with all their foree. Mr. Skrentski delivered a highly 
figurative speech, in which he showed up all the Satanic cunning of the 
president. 

“ He wishes to reduce us to beggary,” he said, in conclusion, and smote 
the table so that the windows rattled again. “ Shall we surrender without 
a fight? Can we not sell the produce of our fields beforehand? Can we 
not banish all luxury? Can we not go afoot, sleep on straw, dress our- 
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selves and our family in cotton blouses, and eat dry bread, in order to keep 
the estates of our fathers? What we need is union.” 

“ Certainly we must be united,” was the universal cry ; and they shook 
hands in solemn compact. 

“ Let us now proceed to choose a chairman,” Skrentski continued, with 
a blush, for he hoped to be elected unanimously. But the village Cicero 
was deceived in his expectations: all had listened to his philippic, and 
very much applauded it, but when it came to the election, each began 
thinking of the old sins. Messrs. Zarzycki and Cepowski proposed Mr. 
Plachta, in remembrance of their pigs and geese that had disappeared in 
Skrentski’s court-yard. They were opposed by Birucki, who, through fear 
of what would await him at home if he voted for Plachta, put up Mr. 
Remigius. On this occasion, strange to say, his own brother opposed him, 
and the result was that Mr. Plachta was elected by a considerable 
majority. Next Tuesday was appointed for a general meeting, to decide 
on the measures to be taken against the common foe, but destiny decreed 
differently. 

After the enthusiasm had worn off, Mr. Skrentski remembered the 
humiliation he had experienced, and looking accidentally out of window, 
he saw his people quarrelling with others belonging to Mr. Zarzycki for 
the possession of a goose, which both parties claimed with fierce yells. 
This was too much for Mr. Skrentski, so he rushed out with a big stick, 
put the opposite party to flight, and the goose was straightway executed 
in the kitchen. This insignificant accident entailed grave consequences, 
for the long-suppressed wrath broke out on both sides. Mr. Zarzycki 
threatened to pull him up for the assault, and straightway sent off his son 
to complain to the nearest commissary of police. Mr. Skrentski sat him- 
self down to write a long letter of explanation to the magistrate, and at 
that moment his eye fell on the neatly-written document he had received 
from the president. He at once ordered his horse to be harnessed, and the 
original proposer of the confederation was the first to offer his estate to 
the president. The latter naturally received him with open arms, paid 
him what he asked, and kept him to dinner. Mr. Skrentski’s only stipu- 
lation was that the affair should be kept secret for a couple of months, - 
which was willingly conceded. On the self-same day it was found that 
somebody had written in large letters on Mr. Plachta’s door, “ Sheep- 
stall;” on Mr. Birucki’s, “ Forge,’ which produced a conflagration, as 
either lady accused the other of the act, although it is highly probable 
that it was due to the presidept. At any rate, he derived all the profit 
from it, for Mrs. Birucki entreated her husband to remove her from this 
offensive vicinity, and as an obedient man he also sold his farm to the pre- 
sident, under the seal of secresy. 

A few days after, Mr. Remigius called on the Jew, who tenanted the 
inn, the common property of the brothers, for the last quarter’s rent. 
The Jew was beside himself at this demand, for he had already paid Mr. 
Paul. Remigius thought of his brother’s defection at the election of the 
chairman, and vented his spleen on the poor Jew. 

“ Well,” the latter said, “‘ Mr. Paul is very angry, too, for he says that 
you did not give him a farthing of the last quarter's money.” 

‘*T’ll show the pair of you what I mean to do,” Mr. Remigius shouted, 
“As for you, I shall turn you out.” 
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“] won't go.” 

“You a go, rapscallion. Remember your agreement, you dog,” 
he shouted, and accompanied the words with his pipe-stem on the Jew’s 
back. 

The latter ran off to Mr. Paul, but found himself out of the frying-pan 
into the fire, for the latter also vented his anger with his brother on the 
Jew. The poor fellow ran home yelling, and, to his horror, found men, 
under Mr. Remigius’s orders, preparing to take off the roof of the public. 

“What are you doing?” the unhappy Jew shrieked. 

“ As you won’t pay me my money, I am going to take down my half 
of the house.” 

««] will play you another trick,” Mr. Paul said, when he heard of the 
affair, and sold his share in secret to the president. 

In this way more than one half the village got into his hands, no one 
but the sellers knowing anything about it. Mr. Zarzycki could not 
understand why Mr. Skrentski bowed to him with an ironical smile, and 
Mrs. Plachta was surprised that Mrs. Birucki made her a deep curtsey 
when they met. It also seemed to Mr. Remigius, very surprising that 
his brother made no allusion to the demolition of the public. Of course 
the general meeting was not held, and Mr. Plachta told his wife, with a 
diplomatic smile, the trick he intended to play his neighbours. In fact, 
he also went quietly to the president and sold his estate which was the 
largest in Czapliniec. After this the president threw off the mask. He 
warned people off his property, and ere long they had to go a mile to get 
across the road, and he thus inflicted considerable injury on the few land- 
owners who still held out. The last blow was dealt by the falling due of 
the acceptances ; and before the end of the summer, and before the harvest 
could help them out of the scrape, the last.of the nobles declared their 
readiness to sell, and the president became the unopposed lord of Czap- 
liniec. 

As to the future career of our friends, I will only mention so much as 
will show in what way the author deals out poetical justice. The presi- 
dent, afflicted by severe pecuniary losses, tortured by deceived expecta- 
tions, perhaps by stings of conscience, all at once had a fit of apoplexy, 
which straightway put an end to his life. His noble-minded daughter— 
sole heiress of his large fortune—sought before all to compensate the 
nobles of Czapliniec for the injustice they had endured. With the help 
of Schlome, who was equally ready to support the good as the evil prin- 
ciple, she sought out the scattered landowners, and offered to give their 
daughters dowers, and educate their sons at her expense, which offer all 
naturally accepted with the liveliest gratitude. Messrs. Skrentski and 


Birucki had each taken a small farm, and necessity taught them to be - 


economical, Messrs. Zarzycki and Cepowski become stewards to rich 
magnates, and. rendered wise by experience, managed the property of 
strangers better than they had done their own. As for Mr. Plachta, he 
resided in the nearest county town, which was assuredly very comme il 
faut, because many of the great lords passed a portion of the year there. 
Messrs. Remigius and Paul, who had long before become reconciled, 
sought the hands of the Misses Plachta, and when the dispensation of 
the Bishop of Luzk arrived, the marriage ceremony was celebrated in the 
most comme il faut manner that circumstances permitted. The combined 
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dowry of the young ladies enabled them to take a large farm together, at 
which Mr. Plachta certainly spoke a good deal about his comme il faut, 
but fortunately left the management of affairs in the hand of his sons- 
in-law. 

I do not think I need offer any comment on this tale, for the moral is 
most obvious. I have selected it as a curious illustration of Polish life 
and manners; and though not very brilliant, there is internal evidence of 
the truth. I wonder, by-the-by, whether, in more civilised countries, the 
same scheme is ever employed to make an estate compact ? 





MEDIZAVAL MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS.* 


Mr. Tuomas Wriaur has done good service to the cause of history 
and literature in this his latest publication. Largely as we are indebted 
to him for his antiquarian researches into the Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon elements of our nationality; his just discriminations of what is 
due to each, whether in race, language, or art ; and to his now generally 
accepted views regarding the origin of our Bardic poetry ; we are not 
sure if an illustrated history of domestic manners and sentiments in 
England during the middle ages, such as he now presents us with, is not 
of equal, if not more real value, as enabling us to appreciate rightly the 
motives with which our ancestors acted and the spirit which guided 
them. 

Domestic manners and sentiments grouped into historical periods— 
that is to say, epochs in which all the different phases of social history 
for that period are included, present certain well marked and distinct 
eras. It is true that every succeeding epoch borrowed from that which 
preceded it, and hence, in treating such a theme historically, and not 
according to each particular division of the subject, as costume, domestic 
architecture, military antiquities, religious rites and ceremonies, &c., an 
author has much to do to avoid repetition ; but still every epoch so con- 
sidered has its peculiar features, and it is precisely in eliminating these 
that, in our judgment, the main value of Mr. Wright's researches lie, and 
that his industry and talent may be said to cumulate. 

Thus, during the Anglo-Saxon period, the social system, however de- 
veloped or modified from time to time, was strictly that of our own 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and was the undoubted groundwork of our 
own. The Norman Conquest, on the other hand, brought in foreign 
social manners and sentiments totally different from those of the Anglo- 
Saxons, which for a time predominated, but became gradually incor- 
porated with the Anglo-Saxon manners and spirit, until, towards the end 
of the twelfth century, they formed the English of the middle ages. The 
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Anglo-Norman period may thus, as Mr. Wright remarks, be considered 
as an age of transition—it may, pernepe. be described as that of the 
struggle between the spirit of Anglo-Saxon society and feudalism. 

Thus also it was that the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries became, 
as it were, the English middle ages in respect to social and domestic con- 
dition, and may be considered as the age of feudalism in its English 
form. Hence has Mr. Wright very properly been induced to devote a 
considerable space to the illustration of this marked and important epoch 
in our history. 

The fifteenth century forms, again, a distinct period in the history of 
society—it was that of the decline and breaking up of feudalism, the 
close of the middle ages. We come finally at the Reformation to a new 
and concluding transition period—the transition from medizval to modern 
society. It is true that a still more recent epoch—that of the English 
Commonwealth—had much to do with eradicating the last lingering 
remnants of the traditions of the middle ages, and that it also did much 
towards inaugurating English society as it now exists, but Mr. Wright 
has judiciously regarded the previous epoch as bringing his subject to a 
conclusion. ary if he had ventured into the latter, we do not see 
why he should not likewise have gone on further, and passed from the 
historian into a reformer himself, pointing out how much that there still 
is that is medieval and semi-barbarous, not only in our costumes, domestic 
architecture, military practices, and religious rites and ceremonies, but 
even in our domestic manners and sentiments—down to our cookery! 

There is a further advantage in Mr. Wright's having thus judiciously 
stopped short at the epoch of the Reformation, that the reader can, if 
he is so inclined, fill up this amusing portion of the inquiry for himself 
by the comparisons which Mr. Wright’s detailed descriptions and Mr. 
Fairholt’s numerous and correct illustrations will so readily supply to him. 
There are, indeed, several ways in which a work like the present is cal- 
culated to interest the general reader as well as the student of history, 
but none, perhaps, is more prominent than the feeling of curiosity which 
is common to all of learning something of the manners and sentiments 
of former days, in order that they may see the contrast with those of 
our own time, and discover in them the origin of many of the charac- 
teristics of modern society. 

It is not adding anything to the literary or intellectual merits of a 
work to announce that it is handsomely and appropriately brought out, 
but it is always a source of gratification to be able to say that a work of 

ermanent interest and utility, and which should be in every library, 
les also been rendered in all respects suitable for the modern drawing- 
room table. 
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HOW WE ARE GOVERNED.* 


ALTHOUGH Englishmen are generally agreed as to the merits of their 
government, and would be sorry to exchange it for any other form—ex- 
cept, perhaps, when some gross misprision makes them sigh for an hour 
of enlightened despotism—it is remarkable what very crass ideas Eng- 
lishmen possess about their glorious constitution. The reason for this, 
however, is very simple ; as they enjoy perfect liberty and their rights are 
never encroached upon, and as, moreover, the constitution is the result of 
a system of compromise and not a loan from a monarch who may take it 
into his head to recal it—as the Elector of Hesse Cassel has been so long 
attempting—Englishmen, as a rule, do not trouble themselves about the 
basis of the governmental system, being quite satisfied so long as it 
works properly. The Germans, on the other hand, study the constitu- 
tion of England very closely, as an encouragement and excitement, and 
hardly a year passes but some new and comprehensive work is produced 
in that country, in which the merits and defects of our system are im- 

ially discussed. Of such is the work which forms the staple of our 
article, and though our space will not allow us to deal with so vast a sub- 
ject tn extenso, we will here and there excerpt passages, either quaint or 
curious, which Dr. Fischel’s indefatigable research has enabled him to 
exhume from the buried stores of our statutes. 

England, as our author justly observes, is the land of the greatest social 
inequality, and of the greatest legal equality. There is not an English 
girl, however low her origin may be, who could not with the Queen’s per- 
mission marry the Prince of Wales to-morrow, and her children would 
have a perfect claim to the succession. On the other side, England pos- 
sesses the proudest and most energetic aristocracy in the world ; but it is 
a political institution, not a political caste. As the English nation has 
its roots in the lowest strata, it has remained thoroughly aristocratic in 
manners and history. The nation also owes a debt of gratitude to the 
aristocracy, as an institution, for the preservation of the national freedom. 
The families of the great barons have died out, but the necessity that 
impelled them to appeal to the common law of England against a despot 
has preserved the aristocracy, at the same time as it defended England 
against the tyrannies of small dynasts, and the revolution of one class of 
society against another. The inequality existing in England, therefore, 
is not decided by the rank, so much as by aristocratic customs and the 
amount of fortune, and, under such circumstances, it is natural that the 
needy man should be excluded from the government. As a distinguished 
English author has remarked : “In England to be poor is the same as to 
be vicious.”” But it is not the Jess true that the equality before the law, 
which continental nations only gained after lengthened contests, has 
existed in England for centuries, This equality is the cardinal point of 
all English constitutional rights, and the fact that it has practically 
become the exclusive possession of the wealthy classes, does not deprive 
the principle of its majesty. According to a German chronicler of the 
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* Die Verfassung Englands. Dargestellt von Dr. Eduard Fischel. Berlin: 
F. Schneider. 
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fifteenth century, at the coronation of Edward IV., there were only two 
English dukes existing out of fifteen. After the battle of Tewkesbury, it 
has been said that a Norman baron was as rare in England as a wolf now is, 
When Henry VII. summoned his first parliament—ouly twenty-nine tem- 
poral peers ared: of these only five families exist at the present day, 
and of these Howards are not of Norman blood. Nothing, therefore, 
says Dr. Fischel, is more comical than reading the fictitious genealogies 
to be found in our peerage. The family of Lord Holland, according to 
Collins, existed in England prior to the Norman conquest. The family 
itself, however, is more modest, and merely claims to be descended from a 
certain Palafox, cast on the British coast from the Spanish Armada in 
1588. The real origin of the family is dubious ; some writers say that 
its founder was a chorister at Salisbury cathedral in the reign of 
Charles II. ; while others state that he was footman to the same king. 
Hence, the majority of the English nobility have reason to show the 
genealogical microscope. Thus, the heiress of the Percys, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Algernon, the last Duke of Somerset in the younger line, 
married in the reign of George I]. Sir Hugo Smithson, the grandson of 
acoachman. This Smithson obtained the title of Duke of Northumber- 
land, which his descendants still hold. George II. was wont to say that 
the best gentleman in England was Lord Denbigh, because he was 
descended from the Count of Hapsburg. Still the nobility retained their 
social position, because they were constantly recruited from the talent and 
wealth of the country, and in this way they have retained the necessary 
“‘nimbus,” which has frequently sufficed to render equality before the 
law illusory. Under George II. it was regarded as a great concession to 
ublic opinion that Lord Ferrers was hanged for murder. The king, who 
longed to a new dynasty, insisted, and his lordship was hanged—with 

a silken rope. 

Serfdom existed in England up to the reign of Richard II. Through 
the growth of the towns many villeins became free, who either went to 
them with their master’s permission or secretly. If a serf remained in 
a privileged town for a year and a day without being claimed he became 
free. How quickly serfdom died out is proved by the fact that the rebels 
under Wat Tyler (1381) demanded the abolition of serfdom, while the 
followers of Jack Cade (1450) did not include this among their demands. 
Thomas Smith, private secretary to Edward VI. and Elizabeth, states that 
he had never known a trial relating to the recovery of a serf. Under the 
Tudors, the only serfs to be found were on the estates of the Church, 
monasteries, a bishops, but this slavery was often voluntary. The 
serfs on the crown estates were emancipated by Elizabeth in 1574, and 
the last traces of personal serfdom are found in the reign of James L 
For all that, though, the free labourers and liberated serfs were not 
entirely free, The plague of 1348 had rendered labour dear, and the 
state interfered on behalf of the landowners. A statute of Edward III. 
arbitrarily regulated wages; every labourer was bound, when called 
upon, to work for a certain daily wage. Even artisans and members of 
guilds were forced to help in getting in the harvest for a stipulated pay- 
ment: if such a workman went off without permission he was put in 
—_ and branded. When a noble competed with a commoner for 

iring labourers, the latter was obliged to give way. This system re- 
mained in force for two hundred years, and was rendered severer in the 
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reign of Richard II. by a decree that no workman was to leave his 
hundred, or wapentake, without letters patent under the royal seal. By 
7 Henry IV., c. 17, only such persons could apprentice their children to 
trades who possessed an annual 20s. ground-rent. 

Modern English law, we need hardly say, only recognises free men. 
All Englishmen are equal before the law, and there are no privileges of 
rank, those possessed by peers and peeresses being merely personal. By 
law the son of a peasant can attain the highest dignities in Church and 
State. A mésalliance between noble and commoner is as strange to the 
English law as freedom of taxation for the great nobles. An obsolete 
statute forbade the marriage of a noble ward with a man belonging to 
the citizen or peasant class, but if she were fourteen years of age at the 
time of her marriage, and had married without pressure, it was valid. 
Elizabeth, in order to prevent mésalliances, ordered that no peer should 
marry without her sanction, but this statute was also repealed under the 
Stuarts. The English nobility do not represent an estate but an office. 
In addition to the seat in the Upper House which an English peer can 
occupy, he has the right of being tried by the House of Lords on charges 
of treason and felony, but this is only a result of Magna Charta, which 
declared that every Englishman accused of treason and felony should be 
tried by his peers. The greatest peer of the realm, however, can be tried 
for misdemeanour by a jury of commoners. Scotch peers also possess 
this privilege, whether they sit in the House of Lords or not. _ Iris = 
enjoy all the privilege of English peers, unless they are members of the 
House of Commons, and in that case are tried as commoners. English 
aa who are not of age, and consequently have not got a seat in the 

ouse of Lords, can only be tried by a jury of their peers. Bishops are 
not reckoned among the nobility, and are tried for any offence by the 
ordinary courts. Peers and peeresses, moreover, cannot be arrested for 
debt, but this privilege solely emanates from their office as permanent 
advisers of the crown. Lastly, any insult to a peer is a “scandalum 
magnatum.” With these three things the principal privileges of the 
nobility are exhausted. In a court of law, for instance, a peer who, in 
the House of Lords gives his evidence upon his honour, is sworn as 
witness like any other Englishman. 

The peerage is hereditary in the male line, and women can succeed in 
default of male heirs, and hand down the title to their children. The 
title dies out in the case of the last holder being succeeded by several 
daughters, but the king can grant the title to one of several sisters, and 
can also make any lady he pleases a peeress in her own right. In this 
way Canning’s widow was raised to the peerage. There have been no 
cases of ladies being raised to the peerage for life since the reign of 
George II., and Lord Brougham considers such appointments illegal, 
owing to the long non-usus. A peeress by birth does not lose her rank 
if she marry a commoner. If she has attained her rank by marriage, 
however, she loses it by re-marriage with a commoner. If a duchess— 
no matter whether so by birth or marriage—marry another peer, an 
earl or baron, she remains a duchess, because her husband is noble, and 
all noblemen are equal, or peers. ‘The king can create new English 
and Irish, but not Scotch peers. The peerage is lost by death or bill of 
attainder. In the reign of Edward 1V., George Neville, Duke of Bed- 
ford, was degraded by act of parliament for his poverty, which prevented 
12 
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him supporting his rank, but this instance is isolated in history. The 
eldest son of a peer, unless he sit in the House of Lords—as is often the 
case with the eldest sons of dukes, marquises, and earls, and has twice 
been so with the sons of simple barons—is a commoner, and has legally 
no more privileges than a costermonger. Every Englishman who does 
not sit in the House of Lords is consequently a commoner, but in the 
stricter sense every man is a commoner who has a vote. 

The Saxon king was chief of a free confederation, and as such bore 
the title “ Basileus of Britain, King of all its Nations, the Monarch of 
Albion.” The crown was only hereditary under certain conditions, and 
minors could not succeed. Alfred based his claims on his father’s will, 
an agreement with his brother Ethelred, and the assent of the people. 
He excluded the sons of his elder brother from the succession. William 
the Conqueror claimed possession of England as legal successor of the 
Saxon king, and thus expressly recognised the common law of the 
Saxons, although his government was the most perfect negation of it. 
But the de facto absolute monarchy broke down as the strong princes 
disappeared and the barons had to decide between pretenders and 
usurpers. According to English authorities, the restriction of the royal 

wer and acts, through the law, commenced with the Plantagenets. 

he axiom that “the king can do no wrong”’ does not represent majesty 
as so sacred as not to be able to do wrong, but that the law has so ar- 
ranged matters that the king is unable to doit. Hence, any one who 
obeys the king against the law, and thus affords a reason to violate 
this principle, is criminal. The Stuarts were the first who attempted to 
import the Byzantine ideas of royalty. The consequences of this theory 
were two revolutions and the downfal of the Stuarts. 

The title of the kings has been repeatedly altered. William I. and 
Henry I. called themselves Rex Anglorum; Henry II. Rex Angliz, 
Dux Normanine. Under Henry VIII. the crown was called imperial 
and the kingdom an empire, in order to indicate the power of a kin 
freed from all foreign supremacy. Henry called himself “ By the Grace 
of God, King of England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith 
and the Church of England, and also of Ireland, on earth the Supreme 
Head.” The title of King of France was borne by English kings up 
to January ], 1801, and the lilies were at that time abolished from the 
royal arms. Up to that time England had recognised in diplomatic 
communication a most Christian king, but not a King of France. Even 
James II., when at St. Germains was titular King of France by a 
fiction. Louis XVIII. was, therefore, the first King of France with 
whom England entered into diplomatic intercourse. The title which 
George III. assumed, in 1801, of “ Dei Gratia Britanniarum Rex, Fidei 
Defensor,” is still retained. The king is the representative of the state, 
externally and internally, and is the fountain of all offices, dignities, and 
justice. According to a fiction, he is personally present in all the law 
courts, and is the prosecutor in all state and criminal trials. He is the 
visible Head of the Church, and all the revenues of the commonwealth 
are his. Parliament is also only an emanation from his might; he 
summons and closes it; appoints peers, and dissolves parliament. He 
is the actual bearer of the legislative power, and his assent makes bills 
binding laws, which he cannot alter, however, once that he has accepted 
them. In the same way, he cannot tax his subjects without their assent. 
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The feeling of the English nation, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
portion of the ruling Whig classes and some radical elements in the 
towns, is strongly monarchical, and in the king’s person the symbol 
of authority is far more enthusiastically honoured than it is on the 
Continent. 

The natural allegiance of an Englishman to his monarch begins with 
the birth of the former, and cannot be got rid of by emigration, because 
the relations cannot be altered by one of the parties. The English 
crown is hereditary according to the law of the land and not by right 
divine. Hence there is no absolute right of succession. The king and 

rliament can exclude any one from the throne, and summon by law 
more distant relatives to succeed. The Exclusion Bill, rejected by the 
Lords in the reign of Charles II., was not rejected because its legality 
was doubted, but merely its necessity. William and Mary, and Anne, 
attained the throne, not by inheritance, but by “descent and purchase.” 
All efforts were made, however, to combine the succession and the revo- 
lutionary title so far as possible. The Tories, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, tried to show the queen’s right of succession as coming direct from 
Edward the Confessor. In this way she was enabled to cure scrofula 
by touching, which her revolutionary predecessor had not even deigned 
to attempt. Coronation does not give the king any rights he did not 
previously possess, for the king never dies, and hence no interregnum is 

sible ; nor is the coronation required to give the king his rights. 
By the coronation, however, any doubts as to the legality of the king are 
removed, while the oath he takes confirms the relations between prince 
and people. If the king refused to take this oath, or to be crowned, 
that refusal would be regarded as an abdication. All acts, however, 
which the king had passed prior to coronation would remain valid. As 
the King of England must be a Protestant, his joining another creed 
would also be regarded as an act of abdication. In the same way, if 
the king married a Catholic, it would lead to the loss of the crown. 

The queen consort enjoys certain privileges which do not fall to the 
share of ordinary women. She can sell, inherit, and let land without 

uiring her husband’s consent. She can appear in court as plaintiff or 
defendant without the king; and, in short, the law generally regards her 
as a “femme sole.” Sir Edward Coke gives, as a reason for this ex- 
ception from the common law, that the king must not be troubled with 
domestic affairs. She cannot, however, dispose of palaces and matters 
left her for her life; but she pays no customs dues, and is free from pecu- 
niary fines. In those cases where the law does not make a special ex- 
ception on her behalf, her legal affairs must be settled according to the 
common law. With regard to the personal protection of the queen con- 
sort, it is the same as for the king. It is high treason to kill or injure 
her. If the queen consort be guilty of adultery, she, as well as the 
adulterer, is punished for high treason. After a statute passed upon the 
execution of Catharine Howard, it is high treason for a queen to have 
been unchaste prior to her marriage. ‘The coronation of a queen consort 
is not regarded as absolutely necessary. No one is allowed to marry a 
queen dowager without the permission of the king. If she marry a peer 
or a commoner, however, she retains her royal title. Plots against her 
life, criminal attempts on her person, and concubinage, are not regarded 
as high treason. Any plot against the heir-apparent, his consort, and the 
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princess royal, as well as adultery committed with these two princesses, 
is high treason. The king has the right to look after the education of 
his grandchildren, even if their parents be still living. By the Royal 
Marriage Act of 12 Geo. III., no prince or princess, descended from 
George II., can marry before the age of twenty-five without the royal 
asseut. When beyond that age, should the king refuse his consent, the 
privy council must be informed of the fact. If the Houses of Parliament 
do not object within a year, they can legally marry without the assent. 
The privy council is a very ancient institution. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury it generally consisted of the five ministers, who formed a sub-com- 
mittee, two bishops, and twelve other lords. These five ministers were : 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord High Constable, the Marshal 
of England, the Chancellor, and the Treasurer. The privy council gene- 
rally sat in the presence of the king, from eight to nine a.m. It discussed 
first the affairs of the king, and then legal affairs. During the reign of 
the Lancasters many complaints were made of the interference of the 
privy council in the government, and the members were generally in- 
struments of the king. Under the Stuarts the number of the privy 
council was at first twelve, but when Sir W. Temple reconstructed it, in 
1679, Charles II., by his advice, nominated the fifteen highest officials, 
ten lords and five commoners, members, At the present day the number 
is unlimited, and any Englishman can become a member, but no natu- 
ralised Englishman, as was stipulated by the Act of Settlement. Still 
liament can make exceptions, as in the case of Leopold of Belgium 
and the late king consort. The revolution of 1688 led once more to 
vernment by a committee of the privy council or cabinet, which has 
since obtained the entire authority. This change met at first with violent 
opposition. Somers called the cabinet an innovation invented by bad 
ministers. It was an unheard-of thing that such affairs as war and peace 
should be discussed by a secret cabal, and passed pro formd through the 
privy council, in order to obtain from the nation the necessary authority 
for the resolutions of a cabal. By the Act of Settlement the standing 
practice of cabinets was declared illegal, and the privy council sprang 
once again into full authority by the death-bed of Queen Anne. Boling- 
broke and the majority of his cabinet had already decided on the recal of 
the Stuart, when the Dukes of Argyll and Somerset entered the room 
where the cabinet had assembled uninvited, but in their character of privy 
councillors. The privy council was then summoned, and the Hanoverian 
succession was settled by a majority of votes. The cabinet hides its ex- 
istence from the nation, and, as Sir G. C. Lewis declared, in a speech he 
made on July 20, 1859, in reply to a member who wished to learn the 
members of the new cabinet, the constitution of England does not re- 
cognise a cabinet, and the House of Commons never acknowledged the 
existence of such a council. Macaulay, though a zealous defender of the 
cabinet government, and though he called its opponents “ old-fashioned 
politicians,” was obliged to concede that a cabinet is strange to our laws. 
Coxe even goes further, and says distinctly, “I am glad that the ex- 
pressions minister, premier, cabinet, and administration, are as strange to 
our aogaae as to our laws.” Legally, therefore, the privy council has 
retained all its privileges, and the Queen in council issues all important 
proclamations, declarations of war, &c.; but the cabinet has settled all 
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these matters beforehand, and they are merely sanctioned as a matter of 
form by the council. 

The House of Lords is the next institution which claims our attention. 
Its members are unsettled, for the crown has the right to create as many 
peers as it pleases. As Lord Lyndhurst said, “ The king can legally 
summon one hundred peers at once, and raise a battalion of guards to the 

.” The present peerage is, as we have seen, very young. Henry 
VII. n his government with twenty-four temporal and five spiritual 
peers. Henry VIII. raised the number of temporal lords to fifty-one ; 
and Elizabeth created seven new peers. Under the Stuarts the Upper 
House was recruited from the most distinguished landed gentry and 
jurists. The most powerful noblemen of the century that — the 
civil war, the Dukes of Somerset, Northumberland, and Buckingham, the 
Earls of Leicester and Stafford, Lords Seymour and Burleigh, had all 
been commoners, and owed their elevation to court favour or their par- 
liamentary importance. James I. created ninety-eight, Charles I. one 
hundred and thirty, Charles II. one hundred and thirty-seven, and James 
II. eleven new peers. After the Revolution, William III. summoned 
forty-six, and Queen Anne forty-seven new peers. When Lord Oxford 
created twelve new peers at once, he was accused of having improperly 
strengthened the crown, and this was one of the charges in his impeach- 
ment. In consequence of this, George I. proposed, in 1719, to close the 
peerage, and only allow the king to create fresh ones in lieu of those that 
died out. This measure was admirably adapted to convert the nobility 
into a caste, and reduce the English state to an imitation of the Swedish, 
Polish, and Venetian oligarchies. Robert Walpole violently attacked the 
bill, and it was rejected by a considerable majority. The House of Han- 
over afterwards made the most extensive use of this prerogative. George I. 
created sixty, George II. ninety new peers. From 1761 to 1821, three 
hundred and eighty-eight persons were raised to the peerage. An as- 
sembly like the present House of Lords is, therefore, merely a collec- 
tion of notables, distinguished by birth, fortune, learning, or official 
position. 

In the Upper House sit the two archbishops and twenty-four English 
bishops, the Bishop of Sodor and Man being allowed to sit, but not to 
vote. The junior bishop has no seat, but the Bishops of London, Durham, 
and Winchester, must always be in the House of Lords. Since the union 
with Ireland, one archbishop and three bishops also sit, who relieve one 
another by rotation of sessions. All bishops are lords of parliament, but 
not peers. They are allowed to vote upon a bill of attainder when it is 
not a case of life and death. Coke assumes that the bishops sat in the 
Upper House as representatives of their baronies, which formed part of 
their bishoprics, but the more generally received opinion is that of Bishop 
Warburton, to the effect that it is a privilege which has grown connected 
through custom with the episcopal dignity. 

In 1860 there were one hundred and ninety-three Irish peers, among 
them the King of Hanover, as Earl of Armagh. Seventy-one of these 
are peers of the United Kingdom. In the House of Lords there are 
twenty other peers, elected for life according to the act of union. Those 
Irish peers are eligible who do not sit in the House of Commons, The 
number of Irish peers who are not peers of the United Kingdom can always 
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be raised to one hundred. At the present time twenty-two Irish peerages 
have expired, and by the act of union the Queen can only create one new 
peerage for each three that expire. When an Irish peer sits in the Lower 

ouse he loses his privileges. Since the union with Scotland, sixteen 
Scottish peers sit in the House of Lords, who are elected by their fellows 
for the term of parliament. As the crown can create no new Scottish 
peers, they form a close electoral body. When summoned to elect repre- 
sentutives they dare do nothing else, under the penalty of praemunire. 
At each dissolution of parliament they are summoned to a fresh election, 
In 1856 the attempt was made to create life peerages, but such a case had 
not been known for four hundred years. Coke certainly acknowledges the 
right of the king to appoint these peers, but such an opposition was raised 
against the measure, which was thought to imperil the independence of 
the House of Lords, that government gave up the attempt. 

Any bill affecting the privilege of the House of Lords must be intro- 
duced in that House, and cannot be amended by the Commons. The 

rs are also free from arrest during the parliamentary session. Accord- 
ing to the Charta de Foresta, 9th Henry III., any lord, when passing 
through the royal woods, is allowed to kill two deer. The peers as a cor- 
poration still form the highest council of the crown. Formerly they fre- 
pages met of their own accord to advise the king; and each lord has 
the right to advise the king, and for this purpose can request an audience, 
which must not be refused. The Irish and Scotch peers, even if they do 
not sit in the Upper House, possess the same right. No peer can take 
his seat till he is of age. The right of voting by proxy sprang up in the 
reign of Edward I. At that time the plenipotentiaries of the peers were 
mere letter-carriers; but, in the reign of Henry VIII., peers began to 
represent each other. During the reign of Charles I. the Duke of Buck- 
ingham once held fourteen proxies, and, in consequence of this, a regula- 
tion was made that no peer should have more than two. The holder of 
a proxy is not bound to vote in accordance with it. Under Henry IIL, 
the protests of outvoted minorities sprang up, and every peer possesses 
the right of inserting his reasons for a dissenting vote in the Journal of 
the House. Three peers form a House, and it is generally very empty. 
On April 7, 1854, the bill creating the new Court of Probate passed by 
seven votes against five. The Lord Chancellor is Speaker of the House 
of Lords. If he is not h peer, he is only allowed to attend to the rules, 
but not to take part in the debate. This was the case with Brougham 
and Sir Edward Sugden before they were raised to the peerage. The 
chief official of the House of Lords, the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod, is appointed by the Queen. He summons the Commons to the bar, 
and arrests persons guilty of breach of privilege. His subordinate is the 
yeoman usher, whom he himself nominates. 

The Lower House is regarded as the representative of all the Com- 
mons of England, but, practically, only certain corporations, counties, and 
cities are represented. As, during the middle ages, taxation was merely a 
contract between the corporations represented and the king, the omission 
of market towns was regarded not as a humiliation, but a privilege. 
Towns frequently petitioned for the right of being excluded from the 
representation. Up to 8th Henry VI. universal suffrage seems to have 
prevailed in the counties ; but this act regulated that the knights of the 
shire should henceforth be elected by 40s. freeholders, about equal to 
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12]. in Queen Anne’s reign, and 20/. at the time of the Reform Bill. 
The number of knights sent by the counties varied : being two, three, and 
four. As each county, however, appeared at the old parliaments as a 
unit, and the representatives had to obey their instructions, the number 
of members made but little difference. The representatives of the 
counties gradually became a strange confusion owing to the changes of 
land tenure that took place. In 1685, there were one hundred and sixt 
thousand small freeholders, but they eventually disappeared, and their 
place was taken by farmers. In this way sprang up a very strange dis- 
proportion between electors and representatives. 

The towns, as we have seen, were arbitrarily summoned to parliament 
and as arbitrarily released from the obligation. At the tweuty-third 
parliament of Edward L., all the cities, and many boroughs and towns, 
were represented, which at a later date returned no members. In the 
reign of Henry VI., York and Scarborough returned members, and the 
sheriff answered that no other towns in Yorkshire were capable of elect- 
ing representatives. Under the ‘Tudors many towns were ordered to 
return members, but they were generally places dependent of the crown. 
When the right of returning members began to attain a value, many 
towns asserted their claims. With the Stuarts the House of Commons 
was closed, and from 1673 up to the Reform Bill no town obtained the 
right of representation. It was not the population, but the corporation 
of the town that was represented in parliament. It is true that, in 1623, 
a committee of the House declared that in boroughs all those persons 
who had a house possessed the right of voting ; but this right gradually 
veer into the hands of the municipal government. At Grimsby, 

ristol, and Hull, the right of voting was attained by marrying a 
citizen’s daughter. Many such marriages took place before an election : 
in 1790 there were sixty in Grimsby alone, and the vote was regarded as 
the girl’s dowry. Up to the reign of William III., the Warden of the 
Cinque Ports had the right of returning a baron for each of them. The 
result was, that the House of Commons remained for a hundred and fifty 
years a close, oligarchical body, which was called theoretically ‘the 
democratic portion of the English constitution.” 

The rotten boroughs occupied a grand place in the electoral system. 
These places, which owed their existence to the desire of the Tudors to 
possess a servile majority, passed with time into the hands of families, 
who returned one or more members at a pretended election. It is true, 
though, that very talented men at times entered parliament through the 
system: we may instance Pitt and Sheridan, who both sat for rotten 
boroughs in 1781. The most notorious of all was Old Sarum. This 
old chalk-range, on which at the time of the Reform Bill only five or 
six poor houses stood, was a deserted place in the reign of Richard L.,, 
still it retained up to 1832 the right of returning two members, though 
an author of the sixteenth century calls it “omnino desertum.” The 
residents in the five houses were at the end twelve: an attorney or 
servant of the owner generally elected the two members. Through 
Governor Pitt, the possessor of a large diamond, Old Sarum passed into 
the hands of that celebrated family. “ His descendants,” says an author 
of the last century, “ have as good an hereditary right to a seat in the 
House as the Earls of Arundel to sit in the House of Lords.” It is said 
of Lord Camelford, who nominated Horne Took for Old Sarum, that he 
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threatened if the House of Commons was not satisfied with his choice, 
to return two chimney-sweeps for Old Sarum. The rotten boroughs were 
openly bought and sold; although Jews and Catholics could not sit in 
parliament, no one could prevent them buying these boroughs, and exert- 
ing a decided influence in politics. So far back as 1714, Lady Montagu 
writes to her husband : “ The best thing would be to entrust a certain 
sum to a safe friend and buy a small Cornish borough.” In 1761 nabobs 
made their first appearance as buyers of seats, and in 1766 Sudbury was 
put up to public auction. In 1784 Winchelsea had three voters, and 
was in the possession of a rich nabob. Bossiney, in Cornwall, had onl 
one elector, and a borough the sea had swallowed up was still represented. 
The owner of the beach on which it used to stand would row out in a 
boat with the three electors, and perform the farce of an election. In 
1790 there were thirty boroughs with three hundred and seventy-five 
electors, who sent sixty members to parliament, among them being 
Tiverton, with fourteen electors. In Tavistock ten freeholders, at St. 
Michael’s seven scot and lot voters, elected a member a piece. The dis- 
roportion between members and population was even more remarkable : 
don, Middlesex, and Westminster, with a land-tax of 307,140/., 
only sent eight members, while Cornwall, that paid 31,976/., sent forty- 
four representatives. Prior to the Reform Bill the House of Commons 
was thus composed : 


87 English peers nominated 218 members 
21 Scotch ,, m 31 _ 
36 Irish i. re 51 
30055 

123 large landholders ,, 171 

The ministry directly ,, 16 = 

The independent i 171 + 


bP] 


658 - 


As Sydney Smith complained, the country belonged to the Duke of 
Rutland, y fer Langdale, the Duke of Newcastle, and twenty other 
borough owners. The aristocratic constitution of the House will be seen 
by the following analysis of the parliament of 1789 : 


Irish peers and sons of English peers. . «216 


ae «le lel Clk ee ee 
Officers of the army and navy . 3 . . 50 
Members connected with the East India Company 35 
Lawyers . . , : ‘ ‘ , . 36 
Merchants .  . pits deel OT 


The electoral system in Scotland and Ireland was even worse than in 
England. Edinburgh and Glasgow had only thirty-three electors. The 
right of voting in the counties was based on what were called super- 
maiers, which were openly sold. In 1831 there were only two thousand 
five hundred county voters, and no county had more than two hundred 
and forty, of whom only a very small minority voted. In the county of 
Herts, within the memory of man, only one voter had appeared, who 
returned himself. The Scotch lords nominated nearly all the members, 
and sold themselves with their protegés to the ministry. In Ireland, 
two-thirds of the hundred members were nominated by fifty or sixty 
influential members. The thoroughly aristocratic character of the House 
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of Commons in the eighteenth century explains its similar tendencies. 
In 1617 a Sibthorp, member for Lincoln, preached passive obedience, 
and we find the same family representing the same district at the present 
day. In the parliament of 1714 there sat : 

A Drake for Amersham 


» Musgrave », Carlisle 
», Cholmondeley ,, Cheshire 


», Bathurst », Cirencester 

», Lowther » Cumberland 

» Wynn » Denbigh 

» Foley »» Hereford 

», Eliot »» ot. Germains 

» Berkeley », Gloucestershire 

»» Hinchinbrook ,, Huntingdon 

»» Walpole » Lynn 

»» Wentworth ,; Malton 

»» Cartwright §,, Northamptonshire 
» Vernon » Stafford 

» Cecil », Stamford, &c. &c. : 


whose descendants nearly all sit in the present parliament, like here- 
ditary representatives, and have survived the Reform Bill like the Sib- 
thorps. 

This assembly of oligarchs could only be moved by two methods: 
through bribery and the desire of the members to become popular. Such 
a powerful esprit de corps was developed in the Lower House that it 
became to some extent a counterpoise of the autocratic supremacy. At 
a later date the control of publicity was added, and many an aristocratic 
member sought to strengthen his power inside the House by external in- 
fluence. But the House was so little a representative of the people that 
George II. could fairly answer, when Pitt told him that the House of 
Commons desired mercy to be shown Admiral Byng, ‘‘ You have taught 
me, sir, to seek the opinion of the nation elsewhere than in the House of 
Commons.” As only one hundred and forty English members were really 
elected prior to the Union, and these members formed the balance be- 
tween the two aristocratic camps, the elections were fiercely contested in 
these towns. Bribery was the rule, and the first known case occurred so 
far back as the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In 1571 a certain Thomas 
Long bribed the borough of Westbury with 4/.: the mayor and aldermen, 

ever, were compelled to refund the money. Long lost his seat, and 
Westbury was disfranchised. In the eighteenth century bribery prevailed 
in every borough, except those depending on the aristocracy, where it 
was superfluous. Thus there was immense bribery at the election of 1761, 
and Foote makes an elector say in one of his comedies, “ When I first 
became voter I could only obtain thirty guineas for a pair of riding-boots, 
while my neighbour opposite was so lucky as to get a fifty-pound note 
for a pair of leather breeches.” In 1790 a gooseberry-bush was sold for 
800/. Such were some of the ingenious ways in which the law against 
bribery was evaded. In 1768 the mayor and aldermen of Oxford offered 
to re-elect the old members if they agreed to pay the debts of the corpo- 
ration. They consented, the election duly took place, and the House 
of Commons sent the voting body to Newgate for five days. On the other 
hand, in 1826, the corporation of Northampton employed a portion of the 
city funds to return a ministerial candidate. Other means beside bribery 
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were employed : thus, in 1784, two Catholics of high family became Pro- 
testants, in order to be returned to parliament. 

The poll lasted at contested elections for forty days. During this time 
all the public-houses were open to the voters, who were regaled at the 
expense of the candidates. Thus the expenses became enormous: in 
1784 the election for Westminster cost Fox 18,0001. The Earl of 
Spence, in 1768, spent 70,000/. over an election at Northampton. At 
the same time the value of the rotten boroughs increased immensely : in 
1767, Lord Chesterfield writes to his son that they could be had for 30001. 
to 5000/., but they soon rose to 9000/., and before the election of 1774, 
Gatton fetched 70,0002. In 1830, Lord Monson is said to have paid 
180,000/. for this borough, which returned two members, and as it was 
disfranchised two years later by the Reform Bill, it was a very unfortu- 
nate investment. Under such circumstances things must have been very 
bad for a borough to be disfranchised ; but this was the case with Shore- 
ham, which belonged to a rich Indian nabob. When the bill to this effect 
was introduced, Lord Chatham said, “ I am glad that Shoreham has re- 
turned from Bengal to its old place in Sussex.” Another nabob’s borough 
—Cricklade—was also disfranchised in 1782. 

In the eighteenth century the power of the court was only employed 
in bribery, removal of customs, and dismissal of employés, when court and 
cabinet were agreed. But under the Tudors and Stuarts the crown open! 
interfered in the elections with all its authority. Thus Edward VI. ordered 
the sheriffs to see that persons recommended by the Privy Council were 
returned, and Mary, in 1554, instructed them to elect good Catholics. 
So far back as Edward I. interference by force of arms and personal 
interference was prohibited, and the Bill of Rights, while declaring that 
elections should be free, confirmed the old law. 

Such a defective electoral system could not fail to attract criticism at 
an early period. Even in the reign of Elizabeth people talked about 
rotten boroughs, and Cromwell disfranchised in favour of those cities 
which were not yet represented. The Restoration, however, brought back 
the old state of things, and the attacks upon it were also renewed. We 
have seen how far it diverged from Chatham’s principle, that representation 
and taxation must hang together, and that great statesman was not indis- 
posed to parliamentary reform, and even proposed to add one hundred 
county members. After this scheme failed, in 1760, and the Duke of 
Richmond had proposed, in 1780, universal suffrage and annual parlia- 
ments, Pitt, in 1782, brought forward a motion to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the representation of the country, which was defeated by 
161 against 141. Burke declared in a private letter that parliament was 
now, and had ever been, what it ought to be, and that any one who tried 
to reform it would be attempting to overthrow the constitution. The 
French Revolution put a stop to all attempted reforms by turning the 
higher classes away from the movement, until Lord Russell’s bill was 
passed in 1832. We need not dwell on this subject further, or the 
attempts made to introduce fresh reforms since, which our author, how- 
ever, describes most correctly. After alluding to the still existing 
inequalities, he adds, ‘‘ To create something better, without endangering 
the entire building of the constitution, is immensely difficult, and perhaps 
a+ renee under existing circumstances.” Would that our political 
tinkers would only act on this suggestion. 
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We will pass over Dr. Fischel’s account of the system of petitioning 
against a return, as familiar to our readers, and string together a few 
facts perhaps not so well known, The only instance of refusing the Chil- 
tern Hundreds to a member was offered by Lord North, in 1775 ; but no 
member can resign of his own accord, which explains the difficulty that 
has just taken place in Lambeth. The House of Commons also reserves 
the right of expelling members whose election is not contested. Thus, 
in 1581, Arthur Hall, member for Grantham, was expelled for publish- 
ing an absolutistic book, sent to the Tower, and fined five eae 

unds. In 1679 Colonel Sackville was expelled for ridiculing the 
Popish plot. In 1698 a Mr. Wollaston was expelled, but after his re- 
election, took his seat again in the same parliament. Robert Walpole 
was turned out, in 1711, for notorious bribery, and declared unfitted for 
election, but for all that, was returned again. When Mr. Taylor, the 
candidate of the minority, petitioned against this re-election, it was de- 
clared valid. In 1721 Aislabie was expelled for corruption in the affair 
of the South Sea Company ; and in 1727, John Ward, of Hackney, for 
forgery. In 1714, Steele was expelled, for a pretended seditious 
pamphlet, “ The Crisis.” Blackstone, however, stated in the first 
edition of his work, that parliament had no right to exclude a properly 
elected member. In the second edition, however, he altered his views, 
and accepted a new parliamentary custom as law. From that time it 
became the fashion at opposition seams to drink to the “ first edition 
of ‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries.” This change in Blackstone’s views 
was effected by the measures the ministry took against Wilkes. Wilkes, 
who in 1762 had been illegally persecuted by parliament for an article 
in the North Briton, in which he reproached Bute with his treachery 
to Frederick the Great, was returned for Middlesex in 1769. The king, 
however, wrote to Lord North, “I consider it most necessary to inform 

ou that Wilkes’s expulsion appears very expedient, and must be effected.” 

his expulsion took place on February 3, 1769, on account of a libel, 
which parliament declared to be “an impudent and unfounded calumny.” 
Wilkes being excluded, parliament declared that Luttrell, the candidate 
of the minority, was duly elected, and allowed him to vote. Lord North 
only defended this measure ‘on the grounds of expediency.” In 1782 
the resolution against Wilkes was solemnly erased from the parlia- 
mentary journals, after he had ceased to be disagreeable. In 1814 
Lord Cochrane was expelled for spreading false reports on ’Change, by 
a majority of 140 against 40: He was, however, re-elected for West- 
minster, and the new election was not declared invalid. The House of 
Commons is competent when 40 members are present. Prior to the 
Union with Ireland, a house of 508 members was considered one of the 
fullest. On June 10, 1859, only 21 members were absent, and Lord 
Derby’s administration was overthrown by a majority of 323 against 
310. As a rule, the House is only too often extremely remiss in its 
legislative functions. Thus there were only 44 voters present at the 
passing of the highly important Nuisance Removal Bill; but, then, it 
was not a party question. 

Parliamentary law is a portion of the unwritten law of the land. In 
1704 both Houses agreed that neither House could create new privileges 
or make any regulations, except regulations of existing privileges which 
were already guaranteed by the law and custom of parliament. Parlia- 
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mentary privileges refer either to the corporation or tothe members. In 
the former capacity, parliament is the highest adviser of the crown. 
While every peer, however, has the right to demand an audience, the 
Lower House can always demand access to the king, but only in corpori, 
and with the Speaker at its head. The ideas of the omnipotence of par- 
liament are not new. The Mad Parliament of Oxford declared, in 1258, 
that it was the highest authority in the land. Sir Matthew Hale remarks: 
“‘ Parliament is the greatest and highest court. No jurisdiction in the 
whole kingdom stands above it. Should it ever give way to abuses, the 
subjects of this kingdom have nohelp.” Lord Chancellor Burleigh says : 
“England can never be ruined except by a parliament.” What the 
parliament does—the king, of course, included—parliament alone, and 
no other power on earth, can destroy, for it has, according to Blackstone, 
absolute authority, and is omnipotent. De Lolme lays down that parlia- 
ment can do anything that is not impossible. ‘“ Hence it cannot make a 
woman of a man or a man of a woman.” Either House, in questions of 
privilege, can emancipate itself from all protecting forms, and arrest 
people by means of a resolution. In its quality as legislator parliament 
can punish any man in person, life, estate, and honour by a legislative 
act which does not require to be preceded by investigation. When local 
institutions are deficient, it necessarily interferes in administrative matters. 
Parliament alters the cab-fares and orders the Thames to be filtered. 
The same body which to-day declares against the two sentries that guard 
the booth of Buddha, in Ceylon, which passes laws that are binding on 
the followers of Vishna, and to-morrow quarrels with the printer of a 
hole-and-corner paper, will on the next day enter the lists where the 
various railway and canal interests are contending. Hence, there is 
hardly a sphere of English social! life in which parliament cannot display 
its omnipotence. In questions of privilege parliament is judge in its own 
cause, and allows no interference of the law-courts. The judges have, 
during the present century, frequently defended the independence of 
justice against ean d attacks. The celebrated case of Stockdale 
wersus Hansard is one of the most remarkable of the conflicts between 
parliament and the courts, and, after a very lengthened squabble, which 
our readers will probably remember, the matter was settled by an act 
being passed through the House declaring the parliamentary printer 
responsible. Still, the present position of the question of privilege is 
most unsatisfactory, as parliament puts forward claims which the judges 
refuse to recognise. 

Questions of privilege have before now sprung up between the two 
Houses of Parliament. The House of Lords, sitting in appeal, declared 
that electors had a right to bring an action against a returning officer 
who interfered with their electoral claims. The Lower House, however, 
in 1704, declared that such a complaint was a breach of privilege. In 
the same year, however, five burgesses of Aylesbury brought such an 
action against the town constabulary for preventing them from voting. 
The plaintiffs and their solicitors were sent to Newgate by command of 
the Lower House, and a habeas corpus writ was refused them by the 
judges. The matter was taken up by the Lords, but as the prorogation 
mtervened it remained undecided. When parliament prosecutes persons 
it has houses broken into, and the civil and military authorities must lend 
their assistance. In 1810 the house-door of Sir Francis Burdett was 
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forced by the troops, who conveyed him as a prisoner to the Tower. Sir 
Francis brought an action against the Speaker and the sergeant-at-arms, 
but both were acquitted, and Lord Ellenborough on this occasion ex- 
pressed his opinion that parliament has as much right as any court of law 
to punish contempt of court. Parliament loftily overrides the ordinary 
forms: @ man arrested by its orders is not let out on bail, nor is his 
offence specified in the warrant. When parliament feels aggrieved with 
the printer of a newspaper, acopy must be produced by the informer. At 
the present day most breaches of privilege are connected with the press, 
because in this case antiquated resolutions are obstinately adhered to. In 
order to protect itself against the crown the Lower House declared, on 
July 13, 1641, that no member could print a speech or give a copy of it 
away without permission of the House. On March 28, 1642, the publi- 
cation of parliamentary debates was expressly prohibited. A standing 
order of the House of Lords, dated February 27, 1698, declares it a 
breach of privilege to print or propagate anything relating to the discus- 
sions of the House without its permission. In 1728 and 1738 the 
Commons resolved to proceed with extreme severity against the pub- 
lishers of parliamentary reports, but for all that they were printed. The 
London Magazine gave them as “‘ Debates in the Political Club,” the 
Gentleman’s Magazine as “ Debates of the Senate of Lilliput,” and the 
public soon learned to recognise the English faces behind the Roman 
masks. In 1770 more extensive reports began to appear, published by 
a Mr. Miller, a liveryman of London. When summoned to appear at 
the bar of the House he stayed away, and the City arrested the sergeant- 
at-arms for a breach of its privileges. For this, mayor and aldermen 
were sent to the Tower, but the opposition wore out the majority by 
twenty-two divisions on this case of privilege, and Miller was not troubled 
any further. From this year it became the practice to ignore reports of 
the debates. The reporters, however, were not allowed to make any 
notes, and in 1807 a reporter was denounced for writing down the 
debates in the gallery. Since 1836 permission has been given to publish 
the division lists, which in 1696 was denounced as one of the gravest 
breaches of privilege that threatened to destroy the liberty and rights of 
parliament. At the present day many more members speak for the 
purpose of satisfying their partisans out of parliament than for the sake 
of convincing their opponents inside the House. 

With equal jealousy parliament, which was wont to recognise no 
power on earth, closed its doors against strangers and listeners. Still the 
former at times got into the house, and, in 1771, one of them was even 
counted in a division. Since the middle of the eighteenth century the 
practice has become laxer gradually, though, at times, publicity is 
formally excluded. Thus, on May 14, 1770, all spectators were turned 
out of the House of Lords, with the exception of sons of peers and mem- 
bers of parliament, and on December 12 of the following year even the 
latter were excluded from the House of Lords. The Lower House 
avenged itself by excluding peers and other strangers present ; and this 
was carried out during the entire session. ‘Towards the end of the 
American war, Lord North carried a measure that the House of Com- 
mous should be entirely closed to strangers. This lasted for a session and 
a half, but as at that period of excitement thousands of clubs were 
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started to satisfy the public demand for political debates, the House at 
Jength retred the old sate of things In 1881 the Lords had a 
gallery made in their chamber, and thus formally sanctioned the publi- 
city of their debates. Still secret meetings at times take place, as, for 
instance, in 1849, when a privy debate lasted for two hours. Strangers, 
who formerly remained in the gallery during a division, were always 
arrested; and such a case took place in 1833. Since 1853 strangers 
have been allowed to remain in the gallery of the House of Commons, 
and since 1857 in that of the House of Lords. 

Through the still existing right of excluding strangers at any moment, 
and while parliamentary reports are contrary to the laws of the House, 
and their publication can be punished as before, parliament has it in its 
power to keep the reporters of the within bounds. Up to the pre- 
sent the Zimes has had to endure the greatest contests on account of in- 
accurate and unpleasant reports. Thus, O’Counell brought a charge 
against that paper in 1832 for having reported a speech of his in a way 
he had not spoken, and which must draw down on him the hatred of his 
constituents. The Times at first promised to report his speeches more 
faithfully, but presently refused to give his speeches at all, unless he 
withdrew his charge that the reports it gave were false. As O'Connell 
broke down with all his charges against the Times, he suddenly remarked 
that strangers were in the gallery, which was contrary to the privileges 
of the House. They were removed, the Times reporter included, and 
the House was closed against strangers for the whole evening. The 
Times was naturally compelled to give way. 

Parliament has always most zealously defended itself, its members, and 

in whom it took an interest, against libel. In the reign of 
ames I. it had a man flogged through London streets, and condemned 
him to a fine of 500/. and imprisonment for life, for merely speaking dis- 
respectfully of Frederick of Bohemia, the Winter King. In 1721, the 
House of Commons sent the printer of a Jacobite pamphlet to prison, 
without any declaration that he had been guilty of a breach of privilege. 
Any libel on a member or a House is still regarded as an insult. Thus, 
in 1881, the printer of the Times was fined 100/., and sent to prison for 
an undetermined period, because he had called the Earl of Limerick “a 
thing with human pretensions.” While a prorogation of parliament 
does not liberate prisoners of the House of Lords, as they must suffer the 
penalty inflicted on them, the close of the session terminates the arrest 
of any person sentenced by the House of Commons. 

Since 1606 the Lower House has imposed no pecuniary fines, but both 
houses send their culprits to Newgate or the Tower. Any man brought 
before the bar of either house, on frivolous accusations, is compensated for 
cost and damages. In former times, when an accused party was ordered 
to apologive, or agreed to do so, he was compelled to repeat the dictated 
words on his knees. When Mr. Murray, in 1750, refused to hear his 
sentence on his knees, the House resolved that he should be kept at New- 
gate in close confinement, without paper, pens, and ink, and no one would 

allowed to see him without special permission of the House. In 1772, 
however, the House resolved that, when kneeling was not expressly 
ordered, no prisoner should be compelled to assume that degrading pos- 
ture. The House of Lords has also recently given up this custom. 








